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DESIGNED FOR TODAY. 


“SUPER-7” CLIPPERS (DC-7Cs) 
BEST WAY [0 THE U.S.A. 


“Super-7” Clippers — the 
envy of aircraft designers — 
the last major development 
in piston-driven aircraft. 








Four \ 
turbo-compound “™ 





17,400 j 
horsepower. 


Radar picks out the smoothest 
path through the skies for 
a radius of 150 miles. 






“Super-7s are the world’s standard in 
fasi overocean airliners. Pan American 
holds 18 ne speed records. 





When you're in a hurry to get to the U.S.A.—or 
anywhere else in the world—make your first choice 
one of Pan American’s record-breaking “‘Super-7” 
Clippers*. 

Pan American flies more of these Douglas-built 
DC-7Cs than almost all other airlines combined. 
Both first-class President and tourist-fare Rainbow 
services are available aboard the “Super-7”’ Clippers. 

While the smooth-working crew up on the flight 
deck sends your “‘Super-7” racing through the sky, 
back in the cabin you'll enjoy the world standard of 
superior service in the air. Meals served aboard the 
Clippers have recently: been awarded three prizes 


Pan American has 
pioneered the commercial 
aviation uses of Ground 
Control Approach Sys- 
tems, Long-Range Radio 
Aids to Navigation, 
Scientific weather fore- 
casting, Engine analyzing 
instruments and radar. 





Both first-class President and tourist-fare 
Rainbow service —each the most popular 
in its class—are available on Pan 
American’s “Super-7” Clippers. 


xv, 





by a jury of world-famous gourmets and chefs at 
the International Culinary Exhibition in Frankfurt. 

And whatever your origin, Pan American—host 
to the world—makes you feel perfectly at home. For 
instance, 36 languages are spoken by flight service 
personnel on Pan American’s transatlantic services 
alone; many speak three and four languages. 

Remember, too, when you go by Clipper you are 
in the hands of million-milers. Over 1400 Pan 
American pilots have flown over one million miles 
each ... almost 150, more than three million. 

For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Pan American— 600 offices throughout the world. 


* RADE- MARK, REG. U. 8. PAT. OF Fe 


PAR AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


bomen 










Only Pan American 
has made over 65,000 
transatlantic crossings. 
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structural 
steelwork 


standard 
joinery 


wire fencing and 
chain link 





BOULTON & PAUL LTD. NORWICH 


LONDON B RMINGHAM 
BP25 


HICK HARGREAVES 











The name to remember when 
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| and 2 stage for vacua up to 29” H 
3 and 4 stage for absolute pressures down to 
| mm.Hg. or fess. 


= HICK HARGREAVES & CO., LTD. 
SOHO IRONWORKS <« BOLTON 
== London Office: | Lancaster Place * W.C.2 
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In Waterworks 


Countless Glenfield Valves are installed in waterworks 
throughout the world to give efficient and reliable 
control at headworks, in trunk mains, in purification 
plants, in pumping stations and in distribution networks. 


The illustration depicts a new potable supply filter - 


plant in Uganda that is controlled by Glenfield Valves. 


Head Office & Works: 
KILMARNOCK, 
SCOTLAND 














Wrong Place to Cut Costs 
MUR Dette Tih 


When building a new process plant, engineering is the easiest 
place to cut investment costs. But it’s the wrong place! The 
saving of a few hundred hours of engineering, or trying to buy 
engineering at a price, can cost thousands of extra hours of 
field labour and additional thousands of pounds for materials. 
Although the added cost of inadequate engineering seldom 
can be pin-pointed beforehand, it is inevitably 

reflected in the operating record of the plant. 

Better engineering is the basis of the Kellogg 

organisation's world-wide reputation both as engineers and 
F builders of complete process plants and as consultants 

on various special engineering projects. This 

better engineering is the result of good engineers 

working in an atmosphere where sound 

engineering is the measure of success 

for both the individual and the organisation. 

To Kellogg's clients, better engineering means 

plants built at the lowest capital investment 

consistent with reasonable operating 

and maintenance costs. 

Kellogg International Corporation 

welcomes-the opportunity to 

demonstrate how better engineering 

can benefit companies contemplating 

hae ere eee] CLL AS 





Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON - W.I. 


SOCIETE KELLOGG «© PARIS 
THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 


KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK 


COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA * RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA * CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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... JUST LIKE THE VALUE YOU GET WITH ATV 


How would you like to see your sales quadruple after spending just £1,375? 


1, if! 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 
PROGRAMME COMPANY FOR THE 
WEEKEND IN LONDON 
AND WEEKDAYS IN 
THE MIDLANDS 


Maybe you thought TV advertising was just for 
the big-time boys—manufacturers with £100,000 
or more to invest. 

Well, let’s clear that one up. 

On ATV, for £5,000, you can have a campaign 
which will drive home your message to 3 million 
people in the Midlands or 54 million in the Lon- 
don area! 

There has never been a medium to touch tele- 
vision for impact. Your product is alone on the 
screens, with no distractions, withall the resources 
of film and sound technique to support it. No 


wonder sales of Pliobond adhesive soared by 
400% after an ATV campaign costing only £1,375. 

As the enormous ATV audiences increase so 
the cost per thousand declines. “Sunday Night 
at The London Palladium” cost about 12/6 per 
1,000 homes per 30 seconds in November, 1957, 
and will decrease to only 8/9 in September, 1958. 

With ATV you get two special advantages—a 
closely segmented ratestructure that saves money, 
and rates stabilized for long periods so that you 
can budget well ahead. 

Ring us up, and we'll give you full details. 


LONDON: Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. CHAncery 4488. MIDLANDS: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall St., Birmingham 3. Central 5191 








The world’s aluminium supplies depend on the ore 
bauxite, from which alumina, the oxide of aluminium, 
is extracted. One of the largest newly discovered 
sources of high quality bauxite is in Jamaica, where 
Alumina Jamaica Limited, fully owned subsidiary 
of Aluminium Limited, started production in 1953. 
It is estimated that by 1958 Jamaica’s yearly output 
of alumina will have been raised from 230,000 to 
as much as 800,000 tons. In the alumina plant in 
Jamaica the first stages of processing bauxite involve 
mixing with caustic soda in large vats, 4o ft. diameter 
at the top and 7o0ft. deep. There are 1200f these vats, 


Light—out of thin air 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means 
for all its many applications. One of their most remarkable 
units is an air-operated floodlight, powered by a built-in 
turbine generator. This lamp is flame-proof and is proving 
its worth in mines, tunnels, oil refineries and tankers—and 
even under water. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed airequipmentandits distribution 
Serger Peal —— and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 
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forming a solid block. An important part of this 
process is the agitation of the liquid by passing com- 
pressed air through it from the giant Atlas Copco 
compressors, of which six have now been supplied. 


A section of the plant, 
showing the great 
70 ft. high vats. 






Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
- to work for the world 
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The Prospects 
Economist 


pains for 1958 





p Sue 1958 7 HAT’S to become of the British economy this year depends 
rospects or 5 ama ams tas alan t less upon what happens inside it, and more upon external 
A Soest of Tetight: il ; ; acai : ; 
. circumstances which Britain can do nearly nothing to influence, 
Leftovers of Empire... 13 ; : “ay 
than at any time since the war. This is only formally because the Govern- 
NOTES OF THE WEEK 15 ment last autumn committed itself to adjust the internal economy strictly 
Malta ; Isle of Wight ; Cyprus ; Common- and wholly in accordance with the external value of the currency. It is 
wealth ; Indonesia ; Wages ; a more because in doing so the Treasury has fully extended itself in a 
Hours; Acts of Parliament ; urope ; — : Oe _— 
Boves ; Biathdad Pact; Tete Unies out posture of rigid but precarious respectability : in- the short run it caa 
Education ; Agriculture; The Universi- do little more that would strengthen sterling, and dare do nothing that 
a es ‘. ee ee oe would weaken it. But the main reason is that most trends in the world 
nions ; ita tatistics; Japan an : : . 
Raton Seeill ¢ Giana Phelan economy at the opening of 1958 are at least mildly threatening. 
No assessment of prospects for the British economy in 1958, there- 
LETTERS sevccessceesseesessaccerscsee: sneneerassersssecscassagsonce: sesees 27 fore, can proceed from the nice calculation of less or more resources 
BOOKS available at home with which analysts have usually begun such guesswork 
Banking Colossus ..sccsccsnnnnnmmmtnnn 29 in recent years. Towards the close of the greatest capital investment 
boom in its history, British industry is still producing hardly any more 
AMERICAN SURVEY than it was three years ago; nobody can doubt that the economy 
Beier has capacity and to spare for all the home demand that the Government 
Fire under the President; Dollars for could conceivably afford to unleash, and for more exports than British 
preg icc yao for ae ; sa dae tes industry is likely to be able to sell this year. The dependence of this 
an wef 5 elay in allas 5 e : 
Trade -Aet + ak on Broadway ; Hoosier country upon world demand, upon world capital movements, and upon 
Hatchets. foreign confidence in sterling has never been more plain ; and this New 


Year series of articles upon the economic outlook for 1958 must begin 
in this week’s first instalment with these dominant external influences 
upon the level of British demand and activity. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
The Two Faces of Framce ....00.0.....0000...43 
Canada: the Candid Ally ; Israeli Tangle ; 


intn See i Ses See In the closing stages of 1957 signs have been abundant that expan- 
Africa’s Races Confer; Prelude to Singa’ sion in the world economy is tending to level off. World trade has 
pore’s Independence ; More Aid for Spain ? appeared still to be growing, but much more slowly than a few months 


ago. In many industrial countries production is now slipping, or running 
level, or rising with much less steam behind it. The housing boom is 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


a below Capacity .ncmmrnnnnnene 51 past ; industrial investment, though still very high, is hardly rising ; 
ower FLOM FUSION nnn nnn 32 defence spending has been tending downwards in most western coun- 
BUSINESS NOTES ._____54 tries, at least on pre-sputnik appropriations. World demand for com- 
emis fk te ie. Sle Ce modities has already fallen enough to cut the incomes of primary 
Exchange ; Production ; New Zealand ; Oil producing countries significantly. 

ae ; ae an ; Com- Yet in most of these western countries costs—primarily labour costs— 
modities ; Defence Orders ; e Revenue ; : = : : . ; 

Michels Aewmle Seneae; Wend Pulies have still been rising in 1957, and wage increases in particular have 
Tinplate; Building Societies; Bankers still been sapping the value of money. Thus it is that most treasuries, 
Clearings ; Uranium ; Jute ; Shorter Notes. with reason, have consciously entered a period of incipient deflation 

with thei i inst inflati ises i 

ee a their steering gear set over against inflation—or against rises in 


Tank ait Sells Gi Wann prices that have outlasted anything that might be called inflation in 
Canadian Pacific. strict demand and supply terms. All, again with reason, will be reluctant 
i ae to bring the tiller hard over too soon—aware that this very reluctance 

could strengthen or prolong a short-term deflationary turn, but aware too 
Statistics oo nmnnmennnnee 6 that the long-run problem of the world economy since the war has been 
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inflation. For Britain, little choice offers itself ; any 
relaxation of the current policy, unless and until the 
rest of the world starts reflating, could bring sterling 
under fire again. 

Whether deflation in the world economy sets in will 
depend primarily upon the American recession: how 
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deep, and how long. Nobody expects the rest of the 
world to ride this out as well as it did the last one. 
Outside the United States, at any rate, 1958 is not 
1953: Germany and other western countries are not so 
voraciously expanding their demand for imports. The 
key evidence must first be sought across the Atlantic. 


Report from America 


There is no lack of evidence from America 
—much of it conflicting. 

Here is our Washington correspondent’s 
preliminary sifting: 


OR ONE reason or another, neither of the two post- 
war recessions in the United States developed the 
cumulative downward pressures required for a full-scale 
depression. As recession number three gets under way 
in familiar style, there appears still to be a pervasive 
confidence—both among the volatile investors on Wall 
Street and the academic sages making their annual fore- 
casts—that it too will be halted before the downward 
spiral can take hold. Despite the disappointments of 
the past four months, it is to 1953-54, not to 1929 or 
even 1938, that most commentators are looking back 
and saying that the United States has been here before. 
The best single measure of the extent of the 1957 
recession to date is the decline in the seasonally adjusted 
index of industrial production : from 145 in August 
(1947-49 average is 100) to 139 in November. This 
_is a drop of 4 per cent, and it has occurred at about the 
same pace as the decline-in the last third of 1953 ; at 
that time the decline “ bottomed out ” in the following 
summer after reaching 10 per cem. Unemployment 
rose this November to 3,200,000 which, when season- 
ally adjusted, amounted to 5.1 per cent of the labour 
force ; the total seems certain to reach or exceed 
4 million in February or thereabouts on seasonal 
grounds alone. The depressed signs are everywhere 
one looks, and usually on something like the 1953-54 
scale: steel operating at around 60 per cent of capacity, 
lay-offs in the automobile industry as sales of 1958 
models get off to a sluggish start, freight car loadings 
consistently about 15 per cent lower than in the same 
week a year earlier, new orders of manufacturers drift- 
ing downward month after month in a gentle slide. 
Of perhaps the greatest immediate significance is the 
fact that a general liquidation of inventories has at last 
begun ; in October, for the first month since December 
of 1954, the total book value of manufacturing and 
trade stocks declined. This new element accounts for 
some of the drop in industrial production in the last 
few months ; it is the element that could be of greatest 
immediate danger to Overseas countries’ export earn- 
ings, but some commentators in America read it rather 
as a factor that could help to prepare the way for sub- 
‘sequent upturn. Both previous recessions have been 


in large measure inventory recessions, which by defini- 
tion cannot last forever. Professor Slichter of Harvard 
lays so much emphasis on this point that he is already 
on record with a forecast that the final quarter of 1957 
has been the low point of the recession. He bases his 
argument on the probability that no quarter of 1958 
will see a rate of disinvestment in inventories as great 
as these last three months. 

But Mr Slichter’s is an exceptional view. Most 
other forecasters are less cheerful. Both government and 
non-government surveys agree that there may be a 
decline, ranging from § to 10 per cent, in busi- 
ness expenditures on new plant and equipment in 1958 
as compared with their 1957 record. Some people 
believe that housing activity, spurred by somewhat 
easier credit conditions, may advance slightly from the 
sluggish 1957 level, but the homebuilders themselves 
are more sceptical. The government has officially fore- 
cast another small increase in total construction, but 
this can be misleading. Included in the totals are.large 
increases in school and highway construction—the very 
increases that lead to forecasts of higher state and local 
spending, which are also cited as an optimistic element. 
The optimists, in short, cannot have this factor both 
ways. Little “help” is expected from foreign trade, 
—in other words (perhaps fortunately for the outside 
world) no great upsurge is expected in American selling 
abroad, but drastic declines in American exports are 
not foreseen either. The consumer thus remains, as 
always, the key to the outlook outside the govern- 
ment sector. Perhaps the most general forecast 
about the American consumer is that he will continue 
to spend, at best, about the same portion of his 
disposable income as he has been spending for the last 
two years ; and this income has begun to drift lower. 


LL eyes, then, turn to Washington, where the 
A authorities are moving very gently on to a less 
restrictive tack. Even before the budget, the Adminis- 
tration has made two token anti-recession moves. It 
has reactivated the “lease-purchase”” programme for 
constructing new government buildings worth about 
$100 million, and it has unfrozen $177 million in hous- 
ing funds voted by Congress but until now not released 
to the housing agencies. The latter action will permit 
an early start on perhaps $150 million of military and 
co-operative housing that otherwise would not have 
been undertaken, But it is the post-sputnik defence 
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budget that is properly the centre of attention. Three 
different elements in it need to be disentwined. 

(1) Quite apart from the new budget, there will be 
a marked increase in new military orders in the first half 
of 1958. This is because the economy drive of last sum- 
mer produced a near-halt in placing orders with the funds 
voted this year by Congress; as a result in the first 
four months (i.e., July-October) of the current fiscal 
year only about $2.7 billion out of a planned total of $14 
billion in orders had been placed. These orders will now 
go out in a rush, 

(2) There is the “ new obligational authority ” side of 
the next budget, which is quite distinct from the expendi- 
ture side. It corresponds to the new appropriations to be 
requested of Congress, and is the best determinant of 
the rate of placing new orders (not the full payment for 
them) in the next fiscal year beginning in July. It is likely 
to rise to $41 or $42 billion, compared with a total of 
$36 billion approved by Congress this year and $38.5 
billion requested. If anything, Congress next year will 
probably increase the amount of the request. 

(3) The expenditure figure itself in the fiscal year begin- 
ning next July will rise less steeply. The estimate is 
likely to be around $40 billion, an increase of only a 
little over $1 billion from the expected total of $38.5 
billion in the cirrent fiscal year. 

Taken together, these three factors add up to some 
boost for the economy—although perhaps more to a 
confidence-inspiring placement of new orders than to an 
early efflux of dollars from the Treasury. Outside of 
defence, the budget is likely to be unexciting in 
economic terms: The total of non-security spending will 
probably be a shade under the estimate for the current 
fiscal year.. On the revenue side, there has been no 
talk whatever, as yet, of a tax cut as an anti-recession 
device. The budget as a whole seems likely to be 
essentially in balance. 

Down in Mr Martin’s domain—despite the much- 
heralded reduction in the discount rate from 3} to 3 
per cent, and some helpful open market operations— 
the Federal Reserve has by no means yet swung to an 
easy-money policy. The banks are still under some 
restrictive pressure. This is in sharp contrast to 1953, 
when a formal policy of “active ease” was adopted 
almost before the recession had begun, Mr Martin 
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and his colleagues are convinced that they pursued 
easy money too eagerly and too long in 1953-54, and 
that this was a leading cause of the subsequent 1956-57 
price inflation. The market for Government bonds has 
already anticipated a much greater degree of ease than 
now exists, and it may be right. But if in January the 
Federal Reserve fails to let natural seasonal forces 
produce a marked easing in the market, bonds are due 
for a severe tumble. Each week there have been 
rumours of another dramatic move by the Federal 
Reserve, such as a reduction in the banks’ reserve 
requirements or another cut in the discount rate, but 
each week the “ Fed” preserves its calm silence. It 
may be that it is merely saving its dramatic weapons 
for use in steps as the recession develops, but the 
increasingly nervous money market wishes it were 
sure of this. 


* * * 


© MUCH for our American correspondent’s report. 
S Three judgments can perhaps legitimately be 
hazarded after it. First, the apparently blithe lack of 
fear in America that this might be another 1929 is an 
important element which, if maintained, should still 
prevent it from becoming a 1929; there has been no 
glimmer yet of the crisis of confidence that could turn 
the mild recessional into a rout. Secondly, the extreme 
optimists, who believe that the worst is already over, 
have some arguments on their side: the extent to 
which a run-down in American inventories has already 
occurred, and the bunching of 1957-58 military orders 
into this second half of the fiscal year, had not been 
generally recognised on this side of the Atlantic. 
Thirdly, however, if the balance of argument is taken 
to be against a check to the downturn early in the new 
year—and most commentators seem to assume that it 
is—then it is very difficult to see why the recession 
should not outlast the summer. The prospect for mid- 
year does not lock particularly reflationary. And the 
question that must echo like a raven’s croak through 
the City of London and the British Treasury’s chambers 
in 1958 is whether an American recession of even a 
relatively gentle sort might not be of very serious 
consequence to sterling. 


Sterling in a Straitjacket 


Against this international background, 
what prospects does 1958 offer for Britain’s 
trade, and for sterling? 


N official and unofficial prognostications about 
I sterling’s prospect, there has perhaps been too 
much emphasis on the effect that an American reces- 
sion may or may not exert on the current account of 
the sterling area. This current account is compounded 
of two elements—Britain’s own surplus or deficit, and 
that of the overseas sterling area. In six of the last 


eight years—the exceptions were 1951 and 1955— 
Britain itself has run a surplus of between £188 million 
and £300 million each year. On present indications, 
it should remain within that range in 1958 ; indeed, 
there seems no obvious reason at the moment why the 
1958 surplus should be below the £250 million or more 
that has probably been earned in 1957. The import 
price index in October was already 43 per cent below 
the 1957 average; that alone, if continued through 
1958, would cut Britain’s import bill by some £175 
million a year. In addition, the fall in commodity 
prices had not by October worked its way fully into 
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the import price index, and British industry’s stocks 
of imported materials do not seem likely to be signifi- 
cantly increased so long as commodity prices look as 
if they might fall still further. 

It would not be surprising, therefore, if the total 
cut in the import bill in 1958 came to £300 million 
or so. It would require about an 8 per cent fall in 
export receipts to wash the effects of that away. Some 
fall in export volume and also -in Britain’s invisible 
receipts—because of the slump in shipping freights 
and lower dividends from overseas raw material 
producers—is very likely. But, as of now, it requires 
very gloomy juggling with the estimates to assume 
that these losses will necessarily more than—or even 
entirely—offset Britain’s prospective savings on import 
account. 

While Britain has generally run a current surplus 
since the end of 1951, the overseas sterling area has 
done: the reverse. In five of the six years between 
1951 and 1956 it ran deficits—ranging between {£87 
million and £197 million a year.* In the first half of 
1957, the overseas sterling area managed to secure a 


surplus of £34 million on this basis of calculation, but in’ 


the second half of the year it is presumably likely to 


have returned to a deficit at an annual rate of over £100. 


million again. In 1958, on present trends, everybody 
will expect its deficit to be still bigger ; but by how 
much ? It would not be surprising if it went above 
the overseas sterling area’s second worst postwar deficit 
of £197 million, in the commodity slump year of 1952 ; 
it might even approach its worst postwar record of 
£273 million in the American recession year of 1949. 

Without over-much reliance on the clouded crystal, 
a rough guess may now be attempted. On the assump- 
tions that the American recession does not go very 

much further than our Washington correspondent 
"seems to expect, and that there is “friendly co-opera- 
tion” about dollar import restraint at the coming 
Commonwealth economic conference in Canada, the 
overseas sterling area’s current deficit in 1958 should 
not be much above {£250 million, and Britain’s current 
surplus should be of around the same order. The 
total current account of the whole sterling area would 
then be in approximate balance. 


prem -cumeias however, as the experience of the 
last few years has shown, a balance on current 
account is not necessarily the thing that most matters. 
Between the end of 1954 and the middle of 1957, the 
total current surplus of the sterling area was just under 
£100 million ; but the gold and dollar reserves (includ- 
ing the drawing on the International Monetary Fund) 
fell by £336 million—indicating a net loss on capital 
account of some £436 million. In the second half of 
1957, the sterling area as a whole was probably still in 


* These rough figures are derived by combining the 
overseas sterling area’s deficit with Britain (as shown in British 
balance of payments white papers) with the “ balance of inter-area 
transfers ” to the overseas sterling area as shown in those papers. 
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current surplus; but the gold and dollar reserves 
(including the drawing on the American Export-Import 
Bank) had fallen by £159 million by end-November, 
and there was then only £780 million left. Since the 
end of 1954, in other words, an intermittent flight from 
sterling has been on. The question on which Britain’s 
immediate prosperity may hang is whether in 1958— 
when the accounts of the whole sterling area may be 
in balance rather than surplus—anything is likely to set 
the flight in progress again. 

At any one time, three factors determine the likeli- 
hood of a flight from sterling. One, of course, is the 
opportunity given to foreign speculators for fleeing. 
Some commentators are assuming that there should be 
less opportunity for such speculation in 1958, because 
foreigners’ working balances in sterling are said to be 
already at a level that is too low for commercial comfort. 
But the figure for net sterling balances can be mislead- 
ing ; it is the borrowers of sterling, not merely the 
holders of it, who can cause a lot of the trouble. The 
experience of 1957 strongly suggests that whenever 
there seems to be a prospect that some international 
currency—such as the D-mark—might be up-valued, 
speculators will flock to borrow some other currency 
which can be converted into it; and the pattern of 
exchange controls both in the speculators’ own coun- 
tries and in Britain now often makes borrowing in 
London the easiest option. It can then be with the 
sterling area’s exiguous gold and dollar reserves that 
foreign speculators font leurs jeux. 

The second factor that could determine whether 
there will be a capital strain on sterling in 1958 is, 
therefore, whether there is likely to be what might be 
called a casino attitude towards exchange rates, and a 
scrambling for scarce currencies, at any time during 
the year. To an uncomfortable extent, control over 
this factor may not be in Britain’s hands. The two 
currencies about which Britain must be most afraid 
of “ appreciation talk” and scarcity value in 1958 are 
probably again the dollar and the D-mark. 


HE possibility of a world shortage of dollars in 1958 
i is obvious ; even a continuation of the American 
recession on its present mild scale seems likely to widen 
the world dollar gap that has already appeared. The 
possibility of a continuation of Germany’s exorbitant 
export surplus has tended to be forgotten in the past 
two months because of the recent check to the accumu- 
lation of German exchange reserves ; but that check 
may be largely a short-term backflow from Germany’s 
excessive speculative accumulation up to mid- 
September. On commercial account, Germany, like 
the United Kingdom, should gain in 1958 from the fall 
in prices of the raw materials it imports ; the evident 
slowing down of its own domestic investment boom 
may make its producers of capital goods even more 
eager to search for markets abroad; and, even if 
Germany suffers from bigger wage increases than 
Britain this winter (which seems, on the whole, likely), 
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there is some reason to fear that German exports might 
fare better than Britain’s quality goods within a dipping 
volume of world trade. 

If a growing American export surplus and a 
continuing German export surplus should cause an 
intensified shortage of dollars and marks in 1958— 
and if a world in desperate search for these scarce 
currencies found the easiest door to them through still 
greater use of its transferable sterling—then Mr 
Thorneycroft would face an awkward new year. 
It is a year in which more seems likely to be heard of 
unofficial suggestions for reinforcing the world’s liquid 
reserves and, in particular, for lifting some of the 
burden of providing second-line liquidity for the world 
from the shoulders of sterling on to, say, some wider 
clearing union system. But at the moment Mr Thorney- 
croft’s policy seems to be to sit tight, to hope that 
nothing so dislocating as an acute scarcity of dollars and 
marks will in fact occur—and to rely, meanwhile, on the 


A Sort of Twilight 








: ll 
one factor in the foreign exchagge situation which he 
regards as under his control. 

This third factor is the degree of foreign confidence 


in sterling itself. It is the emotive effect on foreign 
confidence of price inflation here that makes the resist- 
ance to general wage increases this winter all-impor- 
tant ; every foreign speculator’s eye is now focused on 
that struggle. Clearly, too, the need to maintain confi- 
dence in sterling provides a very strong case against any 
early reduction in Bank rate ; since high interest rates 
have a direct effect on foreigners’ use and abuse of 
sterling, by making it more profitable to hold money in 
London and less profitable to borrow here, dear money 
is now the best weapon of internal discipline for Britain 
to use. What about the budget next April, if signs of 
internal deflation have by then appeared within the 
British economy ? It is to the prospect for this, and for 
demand within the British economy, that this series of 
articles will turn next week, 


The craggy realities that must underlie any 


eventual deal on disarmament can be discerned 
even through the current fog of talk. 


S OST men of business,” wrote Bagehot, “love 
M a sort of twilight.” He was writing, in “ The 
English Constitution,” of the members of the 
House of Commons in the 1860s—of men distrustful 
of dogma, always seeking a little room for manceuvre. 
The cap fits the western nations of today as they con- 
sider the next phase in international policy. There is a 
general recoil from rigidity, an instinctive groping for 
elbow room. The lively public debate about when and 
how to negotiate with the Soviet rulers, about the scope 
and terms of such negotiations, and about the chances 
of their bearing fruit, has been fanned rather than 
damped by the meeting of the Atlantic allies’ heads of 
government—whose unanimous declaration itself left 
much scope for manceuvre. 

But twilight is not the same thing as fog. Twilight 
in the sense of room for discussion, of flexibility (not 
indecision), of readiness to look at new ideas (not, how- 
ever, to clutch at them just because they are new), is a 
natural and needful phenomenon in free societies. 
Mental fog is not ; and a lot of it has crept into the 
debate on negotiation, disarmament, disengagement and 
the like, irritating the defenders of familiar arguments 
(whose ideas, if static, are at least clear), and also 
the proponents of new ones (who find themselves 
lumped together with the fog-merchants and con- 
demned with them). 

Fog now enshrouds not only the whole “ summit ” 
concept, but also the cautious suggestions of Mr 
Kennan, who is being appreciatively quoted by Moscow 





and branded by some western critics as a “ soft line” 
man, although his professed goal is to roll back the 
Russians out of Eastern Europe, his main military thesis 
is massive retaliation. Fog obscures the fact that mili- 
tary disengagement in Europe raises not just a simple 
issue of pros and cons, but the much trickier question 
how. Fog distorts and exaggerates the importance of 
the bickering about how many governments should join . 
in disarmament talks. In the end, all these things are © 
determined by underlying realities. And however small 
or localised the first steps that may be thought prac- - 
ticable, they too have to be related to those realities. 
It is time to attempt a brief catalogue of the 
underlying realities, for even those that seem to 
have been lost to sight retain all their power to 
determine what is possible and what is not. Take first 
the position of the communist powers. Russia now has 
or will soon have nuclear rockets that could reach 
America. Its exultant rulers (or ruler) are in no mood 
to sacrifice any important interest for the sake of dis- 
armament—though this mood may change before long, 
less because of American piling up of new weapons than 
because of the piling up of stiff bills on Mr Khrush- 
chev’s desk. Russia has also two great allies : China and 
secrecy. China, which reinforces the Soviet advantage 
in manpower while still depending on Soviet munitions, 
cannot be excluded either from a disarmament plan or 
from any calculation of relative military strengths, and 
its international status must in time be accepted for that 
reason alone. An equally important military factor, too 
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often omitted from discussion of the arms problem, 
is the top-secret state that Stalin built on Tsarist founda- 
tions. Whoever rules Russia, free from the attentions of 
a watchful press, a legal opposition and an articulate, 
informed public opinion, enjoys so many advantages 
denied to democratic governments that they cannot 
stake their peoples’ fate on a gentleman’s agreement or 
solemn exchange of pledges with him. 

Against this must be set the fact that Russia’s 
nominal allies in Europe are in reality restive prisoners. 
In contrast, the public bickering between the allied 
nations of the West, and of non-communist Asia, is a 
recurrent reminder that they are allies by their own 
choice. A withdrawal of American protection would 
demoralise them ; but no western Budapest is sullenly 
waiting for the departure of the last alien tank to give 
the signal for a rising. Russia’s long-range rockets have 
altered the western allies’ relationships by bringing 
North America into the exposed front-line area 
alongside Western Europe; offsetting the military 
reversal, there is the prospect of a new sense of 
solidarity based on a clear community of interest. In 
the wake of the sputniks there has also come a more 
widespread realisation of the impossibility of attaining 
a decisive military superiority over the communist 
powers ; a realisation that—failing general disarmament 
—the allies’ choice is limited to maintaining either an 
adequate deterrent (which, it cannot be too often or too 
loudly emphasised, is indispensable) or an inadequate 
one (which would be ruinous). If new contentions have 
broken out among the allies, some at least of the old 
ones are evaporating. 


HE two big power groups are not, however, alone 
T in the world. Among the basic realities must also 
be counted the existence of the “ uncommitted ” group 
of states, and of elements within the allied nations 
inclined toward this group’s views. Ironically, although 
the uncommitted neutrals could not hope to survive 
a. global communist victory, their barbs are mostly 
directed against the democratic allies. In part this 
reflects Asian and African anti-colonial sentiment ; in 
part, a half-conscious recognition that peoples under 
communist rule are too well sealed off to be open to 
persuasion ; but it also reflects the fact that geography 
and politics have compelled the West to rely on methods 
of defence which the neutrals automatically dislike. 
The communist powers could dispense with formal 
alliances, for they have far more compulsive bonds ; the 
free allies cannot. Again, the geographical remoteness 
cf the United States makes the alliances of which it is 
the core embarrassingly dependent on a system of far- 
flung bases, and on the development of nuclear weapons 
as a counter-balance to the human masses which the 
communist powers could quickly deploy in conventional 
warfare in Europe or Asia. And it is alliances, foreign 
bases, and nuclear explosions that particularly scanda- 
lise the uncommitted states. 


‘All these considerations have to be borne in mind by 


the western governments as they complete and co-ordin- 
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ate their replies to Marshal Bulganin’s latest message 
—which will also be in some sort replies to. Mr Khrush- 
chev’s speech in the Supreme Soviet, to that body’s 
declarations, and to the Polish proposal for a central 
European zone free of nuclear weapons. In Paris last 
month, the Atlantic allies declared themselves ready to 
examine any disarmament proposals from any source, 
and to engage in any form of negotiation that held out 
hope of progress. Mr Selwyn Lloyd has specifically 
cited the Polish proposals, Dr Adenauer the Bulganin 
letter, as worthy of careful examination; Mr Dulles 
speaks of a “ determination to continue probing.” The 
allies were already committed, in the far-off summer 
days before the sputniks, to an offer to stop both making 
and testing nuclear weapons—an offer which the 
Russians have not yet even discussed seriously. The 
United Nations’ disarmament commission has been 
enlarged as a result of Soviet complaints ; the Russians 
want it still larger, but whether they now boycott it is 
of scant importance (except for the possible effects on 
Russia’s reputation for zeal about disarmament), for 
doors to alternative forums for negotiation are being 
carefully propped ajar. Elements of compromise exist. 
The problem is to devise incentives that may induce 
the powers to start fitting these elements together. 


LEAR incentives exist for the West, strained by 
x economic burdens and forebodings, nervous about 
its own missiles as well as about Russia’s, inherently 
eager (indeed, over-eager) for relaxation, anxious to cut 
a peaceful figure in the eyes of the uncommitted and to 
find funds for development in Asia and Africa as well 
as at home. In Russia’s case, however, the equation of 
incentives is harder to work out. The economic burden 
of maintaining both new weapons and conventional 
forces, of meeting demands both from China and from 
satellite states which can no longer be treated simply as 
milch-cows, is increasingly hard for even a dictator to 
reconcile with the growing demands of the Soviet popu- 
lation itself. As to fear of war itself, Mr Khrushchev 
sometimes acts as if he were almost sure that he can 
indulge in his own brand of brinkmanship without 
inviting catastrophic reactions ; but he can hardly be 
quite sure. And he faces the fact that his monopoly of 
inter-continental rockets will be short-lived. 

But for Russia there are also obvious disincentives. 
The inspection that must form part of any worthwhile 
disarmament plan would cause particularly sharp pangs 
in the top-secret state (and even the amount of free 
circulation by foreign inspectors needed to secure a 
European zone free of nuclear arms might have 
unsettling effects in Czechoslovakia or East Germany). 
Any settlement involving the Red Army’s withdrawal 
from Eastern Europe would mean the sacrifice not 
merely of military positions but of satellite regimes. A 
settlement that led to genuine relaxation and security 
would rob Moscow of its best loved propaganda 
themes ; it could no longer incite Asians and Africans 
against a militarist, imperialist, aggressive West, nor 
exploit particular fears and suspicions to divide the allies 
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themselves. And the fact must be faced that Soviet 
divisive tactics are still paying rich enough dividends 
to make Mr Khrushchev very loth indeed to jettison 
them. 

It is in this last respect that most can be done to 
bring nearer the day when substantial progress toward 
disarmament will become possible. As long as the 
Russians can hope to achieve through the free world’s 
divisions much the same gains as its unilateral disarma- 
ment would bring them, there will. not be much pros- 
pect of their coming to any conference table, on any 


Leftovers 


What is to become of the small colonies dotted 
over the world when the big and viable ones 
become independent ? A rump British empire, 
like Spain’s ? Or can these islands and provinces 
be married off in ways that make sense to 

them, and friends for us, as well as tidying 

up the map ? 


NE of the inconveniences of dissolving an empire 
() on which the sun did not set is the disposal of 
the penumbra of minor territories after the big 
slabs cf red on the map have been given, or have taken, 
independence. The strings of islands, the mid-ocean 
bomb-sites, the bits of mainland which appear to inter- 
rupt the continuity of other peoples’ coastlines may fit 
very well into a world-wide structure of imperial power. 
But without it, they make the second part of the term 
“Commonwealth and Empire” look rather like the 
second wheel of a penny farthing bicycle. 

The briefest survey of their size and resources makes 
clear that they cannot hope to become sovereign states 
and members of the United Nations. Many solutions 
have been proposed to give them an appropriate place 
in a brave new non-colonial world, but, surprising as 
it may seem, this is not necessarily as easy as making 
nation-states of Ghana, Nigeria or even Uganda. In par- 
ticular it is complicated by the misapprehension of 
certain other countries that what has been happening 
is not, in fact, the evolution of a new entity in world 
affairs, the Commonwealth, but rather a gigantic sale 
of ex-British property, and that the remnants are 
shortly to be had at knockdown prices in the bargain 
basement. 

Cyprus has for some time looked like a bit of curtain 
material over which two angry ladies (Greece and 
Turkey) are fighting ; there is an ominous sound of 
rending. Other ladies have also had their eye on choice 
bits: Chile and Argentina planning to partition the 
Falklands and dependencies ; Guatemala desperate to 
get British Honduras before a bigger lady, Mexico, 
makes off with it. Yemen feels nearly as sure of getting 
Aden as China is of Hongkong. If the sale really is on, 
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level, in any mood to compromise. The road to an 
eventual accommodation with the communist powers 
leads through a whole series of necessary accommoda- 
tions between the Atlantic allies, resolved as they must 
be to be strong and vigilant together, and between them 
and other free nations ; and even the first modest steps, 
now being canvassed, in the direction of limited discus- 
sion of limited possibilities with the Russians, need to 
be scrutinised not only for their relevance to an east- 
west détente, but also with a keen eye to their impact 
on the unity of the free world, 


of Empire 


and any of these new imperialists get their bargains, 
other contestants may confidently be expected to appear. 

Already this attitude has spread to the neighbours of 
other run-down empires. India got Pondicherry, and 
feels sure of Goa if it tugs hard enough. Indonesia does 
not care what damage she suffers in the melée if she can 
get West Irian. Just as Spain is reaching out for Gibral- 
tar, Morocco has made a grab at its bankrupt imperial 
stock in West Africa. Spain is much incensed ; perhaps, 
like other colony-owners, it will now realise that 
imperialists ought to stand together. Most colonial 
powers indeed blame Britain for starting the trouble ; 
but what is sauce for Gibraltar or Hongkong is sauce 
for Ifni or Macao. 


To are, of course, Britons who would hang on to 

the remnants of the Empire as tenaciously as 
Spain to Ifni or Portugal to Macao. Most people, how- 
ever, instinctively feel that to keep a full-dress colonial 
office going to run the minor territories, after all the 
big and viable regions have become Commonwealth 
countries, would be not only undignified but incredibly 


impolitic. It would be to court the continued accu- 
THE SMALL COLONIES 

Territory Population Area Territory Population Area 
(sq. m.) (sq. m.) 
Hongkong ... 2,440,000 391 Bahamas..... 95,500 4,400 
Singapore.... 1,264,000 224 ~=Br. Honduras. 79,000 8,866 
RRB. oe cices 788,000 225,000 Brunei....... 65,300 2,226 
Somaliland ... 640,000 68,000 Tonga....... 53,800 269 
Sarawak ..... 614,000 47,071 Bermuda..... ,800 21 
Mauritius .... 543,000 809 Gilbert Islands 40,800 369 

CNR. cases 520,000 3,572 Seychelles.... 38,700 156% 
Br. Guiana ... 485,000 83,000 Gibraltar..... 24,900 2 
North Borneo 364,000 29,387 St. Helena.... 4,880 47 
Wiitake nates 339,000 7,040 Rodrigues.... 14,000 42 
Seu cese 314,000 122 Virgin Islands. 7,680 67 
Gambia...... 281,000 4,003 Falklands..... 4,618 3,580 
Zansiber ..... 274,000 ie | 6COONE kaecae 280 38 
Solomon ls.... 99,500 11,000 Pitcairn...... 120 2 


sation of being “ colonialist” both in Russian and in 
American circles without actually having any worth- 
while colonies ; the distinguishing feature of the minor 
territories, of course, is that most of them need sub- 
stantial subsidies to meet their budgetary needs, and 
will need more as time goes on. 
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No question of selling them, as the Danes sold their 
West Indian islands, arises. But the question of what 
is to be done about them is important. As the table 
shows, no single simple solution will suffice for terri- 
tories of such variety—but none of which can hope to 
stand alone, being either small, poor and over- 
populated, or large, underdeveloped and poor. 

The Colonial Office set up a committee to work out 
solutions long ago, but the fact that its recommendations 
(if it made any) have not been published, suggests that 
it found none that were very-satisfactory. The Labour 
party has published its proposals, of which the most 
notable was the suggestion that the pre-Statute of West- 
minster concept of “Dominion status” should be 
revived and conferred on all colonies which desired to 
manage their own affairs, but which were too tiny to 
afford defence forces, corps diplomatiques and other 
trappings of sovereignty. 

Undoubtedly some provision for a series of island 
San Marinos or Monacos will have to be made ; indeed, 
the Maldive Republic is a prototype. But before this 
point is reached every effort ought to be made to 
link small islands and minor provinces with larger 
entities in a way that will give them a share in a real, 
rather than a fictitious sovereign status, access to 
adequate economic resources and a fair field for the 
exercise of the talent of their outstanding citizens. 

Federation is, of course, the tried and tested consti- 
tutional device. Thus by great efforts the West Indies 
have been combined into a fair-sized if farflung maritime 
confederation. But it is most unfortunate that so many 
British minor territories in the western hemisphere have 
either refused to join, or were not brought in. Thus 
British Guiana and Honduras and the Virgin Islands 
have stayed out (though invited) and Bermuda and 
Bahamas were not invited. A possible federation which 
would solve the difficult problem of Singapore, would 
be one between the independent Federation of Malaya 
and the British territories of North Borneo, and Singa- 
pore, whose big Chinese population would not then 
outweigh the Malays. If this is not done, Indonesia will 
probably ultimately stretch out her hand for these 
states ; as Senegal will towards the Gambia if it is not 
combined, in a miniature Pakistan, with Sierra Leone. 
The device of integration with Britain, proposed for 
Malta, does not seem likely to be used for other terri- 
tories—if, indeed, now for it ; the bogy of British MPs 
that a wedge of “colonial members ” will be inserted 
in Westminster fades with every fresh row with Mr 
Mintoff. 


UT when all the possibilities of federating ex-British 
B areas have been exhausted, we should surely not 
shrink from making effective political units by political 
combination with non-British areas, where this can be 
done. This idea will be anathema to many. It will set 
precedents which will bring in the bargain-hunters in 
force. But there are regions where it is the obvious 
answer to problems that face the west as a whole. In 
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Somaliland, the objective should clearly be a union of 
the British, French and trustee territories, in a single 
viable Somaliland (otherwise not only will Ethiopia 
try to pick them up piecemeal but there will also be 
trouble from Arabia). Again, if British Guiana will not 
go in with the Federation of the West Indies, a union of 
the three Guianas—British, French and Dutch—may be 
the ultimate solution (Venezuela, for racial reasons, 
does not covet them). Such solutions demand a 
readiness of other ex-imperial powers to wind up 
their affairs in good order which at present is not very 
perceptible. 

Even with good progress along these lines, there will 
still be territories left over. The will of the local 
inhabitants must always be reckoned first, and some of 
them are extremely attached to the British connection, 
colonial as it may be. Many are likely to demand inde- 
pendence, and a seat at the Commonwealth premiers’ 
conference, without the remotest idea of the cost. Even 
Sierra Leone, which is clearly set on the road to sover- 
eign status, must face this ; and some Sierra Leoneans 
are beginning to talk of a merger with Liberia, with 
which they have ties of history, tribe and language 
(though none of political institutions). But Mauritius is 
obviously too small, and so, too, is Zanzibar. A Federa- 
tion of the Pacific seems unfeasible. What is to be 
done, ultimately, about these ? What, too, is to be done 
about the “ fortress colonies ”? 


EF” the remoter islands and areas there are various 
possibilities—of which condominium arrangements 
with other Commonwealth countries may be most 
worth exploring. Australia in the past has shown as 
much reluctance to shoulder responsibilities for the 
Pacific archipelagos as South Africa has shown eager- 
ness to take over Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swazi- 
land. But Australia may change its mind ; this would 
be far better than bringing the United Nations into 
their administration. For the fortress colonies two 
things should be borne in mind. The first is that 
strategic needs change—Bermuda was a naval base 
once ; the second is that some remote area may acquire 
military importance in conditions now unforeseen (cf 
Antarctica). Britain should not hang on to what it no 
longer needs ; but it should not idly give to others what 
it. or the west may come to need. 

Beyond this, one other point is clear. In any 
reorganising of the minor colonial territories we should 
seek to give their peoples lasting regard for the West. 
Prestige should not stand in the way. This is a doctrine 
that should be argued patiently in Paris, The Hague, 
Lisbon and Madrid—and also in Washington. One 
obvious goal in the evolution of the Commonwealth is 
to kill anti-colonialist myths in the United States— 
myths that hamper co-operation in many fields. And 
we should take time by the forelock ; for radical think- 
ing cannot be rushed, and the larger colonial territories 
are moving fast to independence—and towards the 
Bandung block. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








MALTA 


Brainstorm 


. can a politician have pulled down his own house 
on his head with quite such abandon as has Mr Dom 
Mintoff this week. A fortnight ago he appeared to have 
put himself in an ideal position to continue his manceuvres 
to squeeze something very near “ equivalence ” for Malta 
out of the weary and browbeaten Colonial Office. He had 
squashed the Malta General Workers’ Union, which had 
dared criticise him for accepting any possibility of tem- 
porary unemployment among dockyard workers ; he had 
swung the opposition behind himself in demanding main- 
tenance of the dockyard—which implied that it was now 
less well placed to oppose integration ; he not only had sub- 
stantial concessions from the Colonial Office in his pocket, 
but he knew there were more to come. Quite how well 
he had done out of the long-drawn negotiations on the terms 
of integration was only revealed in the letter which Mr 
Lennox-Boyd sent him this week, in a last-minute effort to 
prevent the Maltese parliament from accepting Mr Min- 
toff’s motion to “sever all ties,” unless Britain undertook 
to maintain any displaced dockyard workers until they were 
found alternative employment. 

In pressing this motion to acceptance nem con in his 
parliament, Mr Mintoff has cast away every card in his 
hand, in what can only be regarded as a fatal—to him— 
brainstorm. It is not even against integration as such, or 
against any proposition to close the dockyard, that he has 
carried his absurd and constitutionally meaningless 
motion ; he has carried it solely against British refusals to 
guarantee to keep 140 dock workers on full pay 
until they are re-employed. He has made this demand 
precisely when unemployment in dockyards, aircraft 
factories and elsewhere is appearing in Britain itself, 
where there are no such guarantees; and he has 
chosen for this display of truculence the moment when 
plans were being made to put down a Nato oil storage 
facility, and when British industrialists were being invited 
to set up factories, in Malta. For good measure, in the 
debate he again abused the Americans, who spend $1 
million a year in Malta, and who, after the last Mintoffian 
insults, were with difficulty persuaded by the Colonial 
Office to stay on. 

The proper British retort to Mr Mintoff is, quite simply, 
to threaten to let him have his own way about severing ties 
with this country. The Navy is doubtful about its need 
for the Malta dockyard in a year or two. The door to 
a dockyardless, Natoless, sterlingless, dollarless and 
neutralised independence for the island should there- 
fore be politely held open. In the nature of things, 
it would take some time for the British establish- 
ment there to be wound up; but let there be 
no talk about Malta being turned into another Cyprus 
in the meantime, because that would only hurry the 
British on their way, which Mr Mintoff does not really 
desire. Because he does not really desire it, things are 


unlikely to come to the dramatic pass of disintegration ; 
the storm over this week’s extraordinary display of bad 
temper is much more likely eventually to blow over. But 
the right immediate tactics for the Colonial Office to discuss 
with the governor, Sir Robert Laycock, who is hot foot for 
London, seem clear. Let Mr Mintoff be left in no doubt 
that he is demanding from Britain too high a price for some- 
thing that Britain does not much want. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


Redundancy’s Other Island 


HOSE who think that there is justice in Mr Mintoff’s 

demands for full and unchanging employment in 
Malta should presumably consider that the Isle of Wight 
County Council now has even more reason to sever all ties 
with Britain. Redundancy in the Saunders Roe aircraft 
works, as a result of the scrapping of the SR 177 project 
(further discussed in Business Notes on page 61), faces 
the island, whose total population is 100,000, with serious 
unemployment. Some 450 men were laid off last August, 
of whom perhaps 80 have found work on the mainland. 
Another 1,000 will be unemployed at the end of January, 
with the prospect of more. In all, the new sackings may 
eventually amount to some 5 per cent of the island’s insured 
working force of about 30,000; that would double the 
proportion of unemployed in the island—which is already 
far above the national average (partly, of course, because 
employment in a seaside area is always seasonal). And 
these bare figures do not tell the full story. Although 
three-quarters of the island’s workers are engaged in 
holiday resort pursuits, trade and commerce—plus some 
2,500-odd in agriculture—Saunders Roe, hitherto employ- 
ing over 3,000, has accounted for half its industrial employ- 
ment ; the island also has one medium-sized shipyard and 
a number of small boat-building slipways. The loss of 
over 1,000 Saunders Roe wage packets weekly could have 
a disproportionate multiplier effect on local trade, particu- 
larly in the winter months. 

Foreseeing trouble, the county council some time ago 
set up an industrial information service, in the hope of 
attracting new factories ; but this has not so far had many 
inquiries. In some ways, this is surprising. One would 
have thought that the Isle of Wight was that rare thing: 
an area with some pool of unemployed labour, which— 
unlike the grimmer and older development areas—would 
have certain personal locational attractions to the business 
man (and his wife). The skilled men now thrown out of 
work will have no difficulty in getting new jobs if they 
emigrate to the Midlands ; but in a seaside area where more 
workers than usual own their houses—and have often based 
their family economics on the prospect of letting part of 
them in the summer—emigration is not easy. This is not 
a case for Government succour by disbursement of cash ; 
but it is a case for use by the island’s—and by national— 
authorities of every possible means of advertisement for 
attracting industry. They should show Mr Mintoff how. 
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CYPRUS 


Sir Hugh Reports 


FTER four weeks spent energetically and valiantly 
A probing the situation in Cyprus, Sir Hugh Foot has 
returned to London to report his findings to the Govern- 
ment. Whatever the outcome of these discussions in Lon- 
don, the new Governor has gone far, by his gestures of 
good will and by going out and about among the people, 
towards creating the sort of atmosphere on the island in 
which progress towards a settlement might be possible. 
Indeed, he has himself more than once sought to damp 
down dangerous optimism ; he has appealed to the Cypriots 
not to be misled by wild speculations and not to expect 
any sudden ready-made miracle. 

Sir Hugh is right to be cautious. On his arrival in 
London on Tuesday, he said that it would not help to be 
“ official and half-hearted ” and that in searching for the 
right road out of the present deadlock he himself was in 
favour of taking risks. But will this invigorating attitude 
stimulate the ministers and officials in Downing Street and 
Whitehall to seek a fresh way out of the present blind 
alley? And even if the need for a new approach is 
accepted, it will be very difficult to decide exactly what 
it should be. At a time when change is in the air the 
interested parties are naturally staking their claims high. 
No doubt Sir Hugh Foot found ordinary Cypriots desper- 
ately anxious that the crisis should be ended, but all the 
various protagonists—Mr Menderes in Ankara, Archbishop 
Makarios in Athens and Colonel Grivas in his Cypriot hide- 
out—are still striking defiantly uncompromising attitudes. 

It is becoming clearer than ever that no progress with the 
Cypriots is possible unless the Archbishop is brought back 
into the picture, and eventually allowed to return to the 
island. The rub is how to do this without causing a 
disastrous explosion in Ankara. Yet it would be tragic 
if continued, and even heightened, deadlock between Greece 
and Turkey were to rule out the attempt to take advantage 
of the better atmosphere in the island. Unlikely as it may 
seem at the moment, progress on the Cypriot front may 
turn out to be the only way of facilitating progress on 
the international one. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Visit to Five Sisters 


NM MACMILLAN will be the first British Prime Minister 
ever to visit the Antipodean and Asian members of 
the Commonwealth while in office. It may come as some- 
thing of a shock to many people to realise that this is so. 
The Prime Minister himself has let it be known that he 
wants his tour to symbolise the abandoning of the outdated 
assumption that personal contact between Commonwealth 
premiers ought always to be centred on London. His think- 
ing and his gesture are heartening. They should pave the 
way to a further step toward full recognition that the Com- 
monwealth countries are in fact what they have long been 
constitutionally, an equal sisterhood of nations. How soon 
will it be found possible to hold a full meeting of Com- 
monwealth premiers in a capital other than London ? 
When Mr Macmillan’s tour was first suggested, it was 
naturally welcomed as a further contribution to the reknit- 
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ting of ties between Britain and the Asian sister states. Now, 
however, it may turn out to be even more timely in another 
respect. New Zealand has not only acquired a new Labour 
government, but has also been driven to reimpose full-scale 
licensing of imports (its problems are further discussed in a 
Business Note on page 56). The closeness of this 
remotest realm’s relations with Britain is apt to be too easily 
taken for granted here ; and New Zealanders who are already 
resentful of Britain’s failure to help them out of their 
economic troubles are, justifiably, all the more indignant 
when they get the impression that their affairs are not even 
getting any serious attention in London. Mr Macmillan’s 
visit ought at least to dispel that unfortunate impression. 
And it is picturesquely apt that he should be journeying 
towards Wellington at a moment when British and New 
Zealand explorers are struggling to link hands across the 
South Pole. 


INDONESIA 


Sukarno’s Strenuous Rest-Cure 


Zo conflicting announcements about President Sukarno’s 

travelling plans suggest a tug-o’-war in which the 
advantage is sometimes with the president, sometimes with 
those who would like to put some restraint on his self- 
injuring nationalism. Three weeks ago the story was that 
he had to have a rest in a friendly neighbouring country, 
“in order to be completely detached from his daily activi- 
ties.” Now the restful stay abroad has become a strenuous 
jaunt to India, Pakistan, Egypt, Ceylon and Japan. This 
suggests either that he was not very tired in the first place 
or else that he has made a remarkably swift recovery. 

In turn, two equally valid guesses suggest themselves. 
One is that he is being edged out by those who feel that a 
return to official sanity would be easier in his absence ; the 
other, that he has regained full control and is sufficiently 
confident to spend the next few weeks abroad. It is clear, 
however, that the extreme anti-Dutch measures he has 
initiated in the past few weeks are not universally accepted 
in Jakarta. Thus Dr Hatta, the moderate former vice- 
president, has criticised the anti-Dutch measures—on 
economic grounds—in a magazine article. 

Dissenting voices are, however, few. The general mood 
in Jakarta is of bravado and those who are not with the 
extremists tend to be regarded as un-Indonesian. This mood, 
in which hysteria plays a part, explains the series of bellicose 
measures announced in the past fortnight. The claim of 
sovereignty over all waters between the Indonesian islands 
has been followed by the proclamation of a “ state of war ”; 
a request—which has been turned down—that Dutch war- 
ships be denied the use of Singapore harbour ; and now, a 
measure empowering the army to conscript civilian experts 
—a law that could apparently apply to British or other 
foreign nationals as well as to Dutchmen. 

In addition, it has been revealed that Indonesia plans to 
buy arms from the communist block unless American ones 
are made available. This belligerent sequence comes at a 
time of fresh rebellion in the Celebes and when Java 
and other islands face an acute shortage of rice owing to the 
seizure of Dutch ships on the inter-island run. The new 
arrangement under which Japanese shipowners will lend 
75,000 tons of shipping to Indonesia for six months may 
at least have the virtue of alleviating the hunger and distress 
caused by the government’s actions. 
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WAGES 


Bus Politics 


HEN representatives of the Transport and General 

Workers’ Union came back to see representatives of 
London Transport on the last day before the Christmas 
holiday, both sides decided to postpone action about the 
London bus pay dispute for two weeks. London Transport 
formally agreed to “reconsider” its previous refusal fo 
grant any wage increase, and said that it would issue a final 
reply on Tuesday of next week. When that reply is issued, 
it should—and presumably will—be a reiteration of the 
previous flat rejection. What happens then ? 

There is no reason why outside observers—or London 
Transport—should be frightened of the threat of a London 
bus strike or overtime ban ; indeed, there is a strong case 
for saying that London Transport would have been wise 
to issue on Christmas Eve a prompt refusal of any “ recon- 
sideration ” of its previous announcement. It is very doubt- 
ful whether a London bus strike would succeed under 
present conditions ; the fate of the hospital workers’ unsuc- 
cessful overtime ban confirms that the unions are not well 
placed to secure gains through direct action at this time. 
The possibility that the unions might turn the flank of 
wage restraint in 1958 by successful pleading in some 
arbitration court has always seemed greater than the possi- 
bility that they might break through the front by strikes. 
The leaders of the transport union are well aware of this, 
which is why they would still like to refer the London bus 
dispute to arbitration, if they dare. 

The question is whether they will dare. The militants 
in the London bus garages still look upon reference to 
arbitration as a strategy of weakness rather than of cunning ; 
they have said that they will have none of it. Personal 
reputations in the union have therefore become involved, 
and Mr Cousins is reported to be about to take charge of 
the negotiations himself. One guess at his strategy is that 
he might threaten or start direct action, but with the 
object of ending it as soon as possible by reference to some 
arbitration court. If this is the course he chooses, the test 
case in the battle against wage inflation may at last be 
about to arrive. It may be much better for the national 
economy that it should arrive in this way—with the dispute 
about this very thinly supported claim of the London bus- 
men brought to a head in about mid-January—than that 
the test should be delayed until the Railway Staffs National 
Tribunal hands down its recommendations for railwaymen 
at end-February or thereabouts. 


NON-WORKING HOURS 


The Lost Day of Christmas 


per fifty-seven was a bad year for industrial dis- 
putes in Britain. They caused the loss of 8.4 million 
working days, a total four times greater than for 1956 and 
the highest for any year since the general strike. Put in 
this way, the figures sound frightening. But there are 23 
million people at work in Britain, so even in 1957 only a little 
over a third of a day per worker was lost through strikes ; 
and an end-of-the-year calculation may help those who 
regard strikes as such disasters to put their fears into per- 
spective. It is possible that, in purely economic terms, the 
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loss of production caused by strikes in 1957 was no greater 
than the loss caused by the fact that Christmas and Boxing 
Day fell on Wednesday and Thursday—with the result that 
many people made a very long weekend of it, and staye 
away from work on the Friday as well. 

It is impossible to compile any precise statistics about how 
many did so. Many people were absentees with permission. 
When London Transport contacted about a thousand firms 
to find if they would need buses to take their men to work 
on Friday, 70 per cent replied that they would not. The 
main line stations reported a much bigger reflux from holi- 
day on the Sunday night than on Boxing Day. Some 
workers in some firms, such as Fords, worked on a Satur- 
day before Christmas to make up time ; but extra overtime 
to make up earnings is also common after a strike. Prob- 
ably, the Friday was even more commonly a holiday for 
the white-collated man than for the factory operative. 
Among the unluckier workers, Friday was a full 
working day for most of those in basic industries, such as 
electricity generating, steel and agriculture ; railway services 
were normal except on the eastern region ; and the coal- 
miners were expected to work their ordinary shifts, although 
attendance figures show that many of them did not. 
Retailers were open throughout the country, largely to 
supply those who had been eaten out of house and home 
at Christmas, and one big store in central London got 
smartly away to its winter sale. But the general figure for 
official—and French—leave in almost every activity is known 
to have been high. 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 


Into Force 


S usual each New Year’s Day, a number of new orders 
A and Acts of Parliament came into force on Wednesday. 
The most publicised and welcome order was, of course, 
that reducing the charge for some telephone calls. The 
most important of the Acts which have now reached their 
appointed day were the Occupiers Liability Act, the Adver- 
tisement (Hire Purchase) Act, and the Baking Industry 
(Hours of Work) Act. The Occupiers Liability Act makes 
a tidier and less anomalous definition of the degree of care 
which an owner of premises must take under his liability 
in tort in respect of visitors, and also his liability arising out 
of his obligations under repair. Most householders are, 
or ought to be, covered by insurance policies against the 
damages they may have to pay if the charlady slips up on a 
carelessly left piece of his soap; the “trespassers” now 
covered by the act will also be covered by most house- 
holders’ policies. The Advertisement (HP) Act was a 
private member’s bill which won government support ; it 
makes an attempt to ensure that the terms of a 
hire purchase contract are clearly set forth, so that 
firms cannot use a prominently displayed single clause in 
such a contract to create misleading ideas—of, for example, 
cheapness of the goods offered. (The “Yours for two 
shillings!” type of notice.) It stipulates that the cash 
price must also be stated. 

The one regrettable newcomer is undoubtedly the Baking 
Act. It was put on the statute book in 1954, but its 
operation was specifically deferred for three or four years 
(the Minister wisely chose four years, at his discretion), 
in order to give the industry time to reorganise. In effect, 
among other restrictions, it provides that a “ night bakery ” 
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may not employ its bakers at night more than 26 weeks 
in the year ; and it gets round the incidental difficulty that 
this means that all workers must be able to make cakes, 
which are baked by day in cooling ovens, by permitting the 
bread and cake-making activities of a firm to be treated 
as two separate establishments. It is presumed that during 
the period between the passing of the bill and its coming 
into operation, bakers have been trained as cake-makers (a 
skilled job). The Act, even with the reorganisation done 
during the period of grace, will bear heavily on the small 
bakery. It exemplifies the growing British principle that 
work is to be regarded as something done in fixed hours, 
between about 8 am and 6 pm. This would not be a bad 
principle if the conclusion drawn was that work done at 
other times would have to be paid for, under the normal 
processes of labour bargaining, at special overtime rates. 
But the principle of this Act is that some work most 
appropriately done “out of standard hours” should not 
now, by legislative decree, be done at all. As for the 
consumer, if he does not like staler or more tardily delivered 
morning bread, he must apparently lump it ; or else—in a 
phrase not previously recognised as symptomatic of social 
egalitarianism—let him eat cake. 


a 


EUROPE 


Capital Candidates 


Oy New Year’s Day, the much-celebrated European 
common market treaty came officially into force. 
When the foreign ministers of the six signatories meet next 
week, they will therefore face two urgent decisions—who 
is going to head the executive bodies of their new com- 
munities, and where they are to be set up. The site has 
lately become a lively diplomatic issue. Brussels, Stras- 
bourg, Paris, Milan, and Luxemburg would all like to be 
the future “ European capital.” All command a measure 
of national support, for, whatever their other virtues, the 
European administrators will certainly provide off-season 
sustenance for hotelliers, foreign exchange, and a stable 
source of revenue for shops. 

The argument is one which Britain can hardly ignore, 
for the city where the headquarters of the common market 
settles will have to be the centre of the wider free trade 


area too. The political and economic centres of the two 


overlapping groups must be in one place. Nor can’ the 
Coal and Steel Community, whose energy policy must 
merge with Euratom’s, and whose market for steel and coal 
must fit into the broader common market, remain apart. 
The site the Six choose for their new institutions will 
become in time. the political and economic heart of all the 
European organisations. 

With Nato and OEEC already there, Paris has always 
seemed a natural centre for the new bodies too. But the 
eyes of the Six are turning towards Brussels, Luxemburg 
and Strasbourg. Of these Brussels seems the obvious 
choice. The new European organisations will be blighted 
if they are set up in a provincial backwater ; they need to 
be based in a cosmopolitan capital city, where the live cur- 
rents of Europe’s political and economic life can be felt. 

For some time it has seemed likely that the permanent 
head of the commission of Euratom would be a Frenchman, 
that a German would head the High Authority of the Coal 
and Steel Community, and that the president of the vital 
commission of the common market would conte from one 
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of the Low Countries. If Brussels is to be the “ capital,” 
a Dutchman will probably get the job, and Mr Mansholt, 
who has just resigned from the ministry of agriculture, is 
evidently a favourite. At first this seems a strange choice. 
A liberal approach appears essential if the common market 
is to work; and Mr Mansholt has a background of 
“ dirigisme.” However, he is not inflexible in his approach, 
and he has always been a keen advocate of the free trade 
area. 


EGYPT 


Resumption of Talks 


HIS weekend the British Government will propose to 

Egypt a date for resuming the Rome talks which were 
suspended on December 12th. The discussions will prob- 
ably reopen before the middle of this month, for both 
governments wish to avoid any further delay and a Cairo 
report of the official Middle East news agency suggests that 
President Nasser is willing to offer a helpful compromise 
on the outstanding issue. 

The Rome negotiations, which are concerned with finan- 
cial claims and counter-claims arising from the Suez crisis, 
reached an impasse in December over the valuation of 
British property held in Egypt. The Egyptian side chose 
to consider the British proposal for a neutral referee as 
an infringement of sovereignty. According to the Cairo 
agency report, it is now willing to accept the services of 
experts from neutral countries in cases of dispute, as long 
as both countries approve the individuals called in, 
Although this proposed compromise seems only to apply 
to property that has been “ Egyptianised,” that is, seized, 
and leaves aside the large volume of property which has 
been sequestered and may be subject to claims regarding 
loss or damage, it does go some way towards meeting the 
difficulty over valuation. The prospects for a settlement 
are therefore that much brighter. 

Every argument is now in favour of a quick settlement 
leading to a prompt resumption of diplomatic relations. 
The Suez intervention would no doubt have compelled 
Britain to becoming modesty in the Middle East in any 
case, but to continue into the second year without diplo- 
matic posts in three countries of this sensitive region, where 
Britain still has vital interests, is excessively retiring. Syria, 
which has no real cause to maintain the diplomatic break, 
is no doubt awaiting Egypt’s lead ; and Saudi Arabia might 
well choose to forget for a moment the Buraimi dispute 
rather than stand alone against the British connection. 
President Nasser, for his part, must realise that it is not 
to his advantage to be so dependent on the Soviet block ; 
and there is some evidence, despite the roll of left-wing 
drums at the Afro-Asian conference in Cairo, that he would 
like to climb back into the saddle of his neutral hobby-horse. 


BAGHDAD PACT 


Who Goes Where? 


R DULLES will for the first time head the delegation of 
American observers at the ministerial council of the 
Baghdad pact in Ankara on January 27:h ; but, according 
te reports from Washington, the State Department attaches 
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A sullen sky...a heaving swell... a pall of smoke 
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Desolate scene, and mercifully so rare. When fate or 
the elements take toll, skill and precaution 
are the sole recourse of man. 


* Science makes a notable contribution in 
the form of the modern lifeboat, made from 
polyester/glass-fibre material. This boat, 
as strong as steel yet lighter than wood, has 
built-in buoyancy; it will not corrode and 
is impervious to marine borers. Special grades 
: of Beetle Polyester Resin have been evolved 
‘ and supplied for these new lifeboats. 
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“TAKE MY WORD FOR IT— 


there are going to be aeroplanes and military 
aeroplanes, too, as far ahead as we can see. The 
idea that we are all going to sit in dug-outs and 
press buttons is just fantasy.”’ 


LORD TEDDER, MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
2 June 1957 








The closer nuclear parity approaches, and the more devastating 
nuclear bombs become, the less likely it is that these bombs will be 
used — thus they lose all value as deterrents to local conflict. Yet 
the “flash point’ of nuclear war may well be the local one which 
gets out of hand. Strong and flexible conventional force remains 
the only effective deterrent to local conflict, and the air component 
must be the first consideration. 


However, the size, complexity and cost of the 
conventional fighter imposes a crushing burden on the economy of 
many nations. The Folland GNAT has reversed this trend in 
fighter design. It has proved equal in performance, and in many 
respects superior to the conventional fighter, yet it is only half the 
size and cost, and a third of the weight. It can operate wherever a 
high-performance machine can go and it makes little demand on 
skilled maintenance. As a modern air superiority or tactical fighter 
the GNAT is the right aircraft, for the right job, at the right time. 
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no special importance to the matter. In fact, said its spokes- 
man, Mr Dulles had always wished to attend meetings of the 
council but had just been too busy. Now that he has only 
to consider sputniks, missiles, the reconditioning of Nato, 
the prospects of talks with Russia, and the generally uncer- 
tain state of the free world, it appears that he has leisure 
for the jaunt. 

What is this all about ? The American objection to the 
pact at the outset was simply that it did not seem to be 
a stabilising factor in the Middle East, or in short, that 
Egypt and Syria did not like it. Since then, it has joined 
the committees of the pact and subscribed to its funds. It 
has, furthermore, drummed up an anti-communist align- 
ment in the region more forcibly than ever the pact did. 
The western commitment implicit in the pact, which was 
the principal reason for Arab opposition to it, is now identi- 
fied with United States policy more than with that of any 


other country. What cause has Mr Dulles now to boggle © 


at membership and to disclaim mock-modestly the impor- 
tance of his distinguished presence at its council ? 

One might argue logically against American membership 
of the Baghdad pact, but no longer in favour of this shaky 
hand stretched from the Potomac to the Tigris. The United 
States so obviously supports the pact that it should enter 
into full membership. Indeed, it would naturally be 
assumed, from the fact that Mr Dulles is going to Ankara, 
that the United States intended to do so—were it not that 
his spokesman has said that there is no such plan. The 
truth is that at the root of this indecision about the Baghdad 
pact, this manner of being of it but not in it, lies the 


general hesitancy of United States policy in the Middle 
East. 


TRADE UNIONS AND EDUCATION 


To School until Sixteen ? 


HE Trades Union Congress, like a number of other 

bodies, has been offering its advice to the Central 
Advisory Council for Education in England and Wales, 
which is studying the large question of how children should 
be educated between the ages of 15 and 18. One might 
have expected trade unionists to be particularly interested 
in the subject of apprenticeship, the present system of 
which has recently been questioned because it has the effect 
of obliging boys to leave school before they are sixteen. But 
the TUC’s statement, published last week, says nothing 
on this point, and is mainly confined to unexceptionable 
generalisations. 

On one controversial point, however, it takes a line of 
its own. It puts only second in its list the establishment 
of “ county colleges,” which, when the 1944 Education Act 
comes fully into force, are intended to give compulsory 
part-time education, on one day a week, to young people 
between the school leaving age and eighteen. It feels that 
to raise the school leaving age to sixteen is the more urgent 
reform. The association of local authorities’ education 
committees has taken the opposite view. 

This is a problem for thoughtful debate. It is possible 
that the TUC is right, and not only because—as might be 
expected—its proposed order of priorities would bring the 
greater theoretical equality. What middle class parent, 
after all, would allow his child to leave school at fifteen ? 
Moreover, there is not much evidence as yet of how effec- 
tive an education county colleges could give in their one 
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day a week, or where the right kind of teacher could be 
found. Against this, those who are kept whole-time at 
school against their will, especially if they are none too 
bright, may make poor use of the time and public money 
expended. The last year until fifteen is not always well 
used as it is—perhaps because the parents are impatient to 
have a juvenile earner in the family, perhaps because the 
pupil leaves almost the very minute he or she is fifteen 
even if this happens in the middle of the school year. The 
proper course may be to recognise that the enactment of 
compulsory education until sixteen is a most desirable 
ideal ; but to precede it, and then to combine it, with other 
measures designed to ensure that the last year of schooling 
is of higher quality. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Improvement 


F the various ways in which public funds can be used 

for the benefit of agriculture, much the least vulner- 
able to economic objection is the grant of funds for long- 
term improvements to land and fixed equipment—the 
partial assumption by the state of a necessary role which 
taxation has made disproportionately onerous to the indi- 
vidual landowner. Since Part II of the Agriculture Act 
of 1957 came into operation last September, the minister 
has had power to make grants of one-third of the capital 
cost of such improvements ; plans are submitted in the first 
instance to the regional officers and judged for approval, 
after inspection of the land or buildings concerned, by the 
County Agricultural Advisory Committees. By the end 
of November, it is now announced, more than 17,000 pro- 
posals had been received for England and Wales ; 2,691 
had been formally approved and a further 3,280 were ready 
for approval subject to the submission of detailed plans 
and tenders ; 2,164 had been rejected, withdrawn, revoked 
or lapsed ; the rest—approximately half the total—remained 
“under consideration ” to try the patience of the would-be 
improvers. 

This is not too bad a record ; the initiation of any scheme 
of this kind is bound to produce a rush of applicants and a 
consequent queue. The standards by which an improve- 
ment plan is accepted or rejected are necessarily rather 
vague and a matter of local judgment. Is the: work such 
as a reasonable landowner would undertake either on his 
own behalf or that of a tenant? Will the farm, as 
improved, be capable of yielding a “livelihood” (i.e., 
an agricultural labourer’s wage) to a competent husband- 
man? This last question is a prickly one ; the struggling 
small man who cannot get a grant precisely because he 
is small and struggling understandably feels aggrieved. 
Natural as this feeling may be, however, it could justify 
a relaxation of standards only if the aim of the scheme 
were (like so much of the tangle of privileges now bedevil- 
ling European agricultural policy) to preserve at practically 
any cost the way of life of a traditional peasantry. 

Whatever may be said of France, Germany or Austria, 
there could be no possible justification for actively encour- 
aging high-cost splinter holdings in Britain. The answer 
for the very small man is not a very small farm yielding 
a national-assistance-standard income, but a job and an 
allotment. Indeed, one of the most economically promising 
provisions of the Act is that allowing grants to be made, 
on application, towards the legal costs of amalgamating 
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small farms. Any measure which, without compulsion and 
without reducing the total of Jand under’ cultivation, might 
shorten agriculture’s long tail of high-cost producers, is a 
step in the right direction. This measure seems to be work- 
ing reasonably well. 


‘THE UNIVERSITIES 


Who Wins Open Scholarships? 


4 yee Oxford and Cambridge open scholarship results 
announced last week have called forth press comment 
that the public schools, as usual, have carried off most of 
these much coveted awards. This is true, but many of the 
victorious schools are not what are commonly thought of as 
public schools at all. They are members of the Head- 
masters’ Conference, as all the public schools are, but that 
conference includes many different types of school. The 
list published last week showed that about 70 per cent of 
the open scholarships and exhibitions went to candidates 
from Headmasters’ Conference schools; but within this 
70 per cent, about 18 per cent were direct grant day schools 
(which made a very good showing), and 12 per cent were 
schools which, although members of the HMC, were aided 
or maintained by local authorities. The four schools at the 


head of the list were Manchester Grammar School (21 - 


awards), Winchester (17), Dulwich College and Nottingham 
High School (14 each). 

Local authority schools that are not members of the con- 
ference won only 30 per cent of the awards. Even if one 
makes up this total to 42 per cent (by adding in the 12 per 
cent of awards won by their aided schools, mentioned 
above), the local authority schools made a poor showing in 
relation to their numbers: they contain some 250,000 
children between 15 and 18, compared with the 90,000 
or so who are being educated in public, direct grant and 
independent schools officially recognised as efficient. But 
again the reasons are not as simple as they might seem. For 
those who go to the university from the council schools 
there is no financial advantage in winning a college open 
scholarship once one has won a county award or state 
scholarship, because the amount of the latter is then cut. 
Moreover college scholarship examinations are taken in 
March or December, and are therefore likely to mean spend- 
ing an extra two or three terms at school after taking the 
General Certificate at A level, on which the county or state- 
scholarships are given. Many a boy will naturally opt for 
going up to university, or being out in the world, a year 
earlier. But the public schools and the good direct grant 
schools set such store by their record in these open scholar- 
ships that they put pressure on boys to stay the extra time to 
take the examinations—even though the result may be a 
small exhibition whose total value over three years (even if it 
is NOt means-tested away) will not equal ha‘f the cost of an 
extra year at a public school. 


MIGRATION 


Travel Made Easier 


L10N’S share of credit for having shifted nearly all the 
Hungarian refugees from Austria and Jugoslavia must 
go to the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, This organisation was started in 1951 to help 


THE WEEK 
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the movement of Europeans to countries with more room. 
Its basic function is to organise cheap, regular transport and 
to be the cashier for the money that member governments 
contribute towards assisted migration. But it has consistently 
done more than was laid down in its original brief, and 
when the flight from Hungary burst upon Europe, it 
collected all the money it could lay hands on, whether ear- 
marked for other purposes or not, and set about clearing 
the refugee camps. Now all the refugees who fled to 
Austria and wanted to move on have done so. A few months 
ago it looked as if it would be much more difficult to find 
permanent homes for the 20,000 that escaped to Jugoslavia, 
and it is a tribute to ICEM’s efficiency that only 1,500 now 
remain in camps. 

Apart from the Hungarians, the committee has helped to 
transplant some 650,000 people. These are principally 
Italians and Germans, with a large sprinkling of Austrians, 
Greeks and Dutch. They go, in order of preference, to 
Australia, the United States, Canada, Argentina, Brazil and 
Venezuela. Since the movement benefits both sides, con- 
tributions are paid willingly and the ICEM only has to pass 
the hat round its members in emergencies. Twenty-seven 
countries belong; about half of these are sympathetic 
onlookers, not much affected by migration themselves. 
Britain stands out as the only important western nation that 
has always refused to join ; successive British governments 
have said that they could not afford the obligatory contribu- 
tion to administrative expenses. 

The committee’s overwhelming difficulty is that the 
receiving countries, being short of technicians, are offered 
unskilled labourers. In an effort to put things right, the 
ICEM has been experimenting with vocational training 
courses for prospective emigrants, and has also sent job- 
finding missions out to the receiving countries. Soon these 
extra-mural activities will be put on an official footing and 
expanded. Delegates from six member governments will 
be meeting in Washington in February to reconsider the 
work and purpose of the committee in the light of economic 
changes and the development needs of immigration 
countries. They are bound to approve and encourage ICEM’s 
alchemy in turning the unemployed and the unskilled into 
the skilled and the wanted. 


AFRO-ASIANS 


Cairo Roundelay 


IVE hundred delegates from 42 countries, gathered in 

Cairo for the Afro-Asian ,conference, found safe 
common ground in condemning the hoary sins of the West. 
Colonialism, imperialism (defined by an Egyptian spokes- 
man as the modern form of colonialism through capital 
investment) and racial discrimination are fusty enough 
topics, but the conference’s moral indignation was stimulated 
by the presence of delegates from British and French 
colonies—and by the absence of others who had been 
stopped from coming. 

Otherwise, the forty or so logs were by no means all 
being rolled in the same direction. Delegates from the 
dependent territories, and from countries like North Vietnam 
and North Korea, had come to air their own specific 
grievances. The Soviet delegates were resolved to show 
that they were all Asian brothers under their carefully 
selected darkish skins, but that Russia, having pulled itself 
up by its bootstraps, could now help its less fortunate 
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brethren. It seems that they even contrived to leave the 
impression that they had promised all sorts and varieties of 
Russian aid, guaranteed stringless—despite the fact that 
their own published record gives no sign that they promised 
any. But they did not have it all their own way, and at one 
point they were on the brink of some awkward questioning 
about their own empire when the Cypriots suggested a 
general resolution on people’s right to self-determination, 

The Egyptians also have found the conference an em- 
barrassment as well as an opportunity. They welcomed the 
acceptance of Cairo as a central meeting place. The new 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Council will now be based 
there, and Egypt will nominate its secretary-general. But 
participation in a communist front group has no place in 
President Nasser’s balancing tricks between east and west, 
and the conference paid less than lip-service to the “ posi- 
tive neutralism ” that Colonel Anwer el-Sadat underlined in 
his speech of welcome, 


Worth Nailing Down 


One of the more practical things to come out of the meet- 
ing was the decision to hold a Cairo meeting of Afro-Asian 
chambers of commerce towards the end of 1958. At first 
the economic committee tossed about the fashionable idea 
of acommon market, but presumably got discouraged by the 
prospect of adjusting tariffs between countries as differently 
placed as Oman, Chad and the Soviet Union. The final 
resolution was a loosely worded boost for economic co- 
operation and increased trade wrapped round the recogni- 
tion that every state has a right to nationalise its assets. 
Co-operation between countries with the same interests, 
rather than an ambitious portmanteau scheme, would 
obviously be a step facward. But the overwhelming economic 
problem in underdeveloped countries is the lack of outside 
money ; the Afro-Asian states would do well to nail down 
Russia’s airy promises. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Not Tennis Clubs 


FABIAN research pamphlet*, published just before 

Christmas, looks into the law of trade unions. Legally, 
a British trade union is a voluntary, unincorporated associa- 
tion on a par with a lawn-tennis club. Its rules, in so far as 
they concern the mutual rights and duties of its members, 
are accordingly its own affair. A member who suffers 
damage because a rule has been broken to his detriment 
may invoke the law of the land for redress (provided his 
union is, like most, registered ; if it is not, he may find even 
this limited redress harder). But if his grievance, however 
extreme, arises not from the breach but from the due appli- 
cation of the rule, the law can do nothing for him. If he 
did not wish to be subject to the rule whose workings have 
injured him, it is held that he should not have joined the 
“voluntary ” organisation concerned. 

This distinction and others are explained for the layman 
in the pamphlet. A useful job of clarification is well done. 
The real lesson of the pamphlet, however, is that a 
fearful confusion subsists, at least among the left-minded, 
about what unions are and ought to be. Were they 
genuinely voluntary, on the tennis club model, then the 


-* “Trade Unions and the Individual,” By Cyril Grunfeld. 
Fabian Society. 33 pages. 3s. 
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present state of the law as it affects their relationship with 
individual members would be reasonably satisfactory. (Their 
powers of coercion against the public in general might still 
be open to question.) But union membership is not, over 
a large part of industry, voluntary in any sense, let alone the 
tennis club sense ; and according to the Labour view it 
should become less, not more, a matter of individual choice. 
Entry into any wage-earning employment ought ideally, 
they say, to imply membership of the appropriate union as 
surely as birth implies nationality ; the non-union worker 
should be as rare a bird as the stateless person, and his lot 
should be no less uncomfortable. 

This is at least a coherent idea, detestable as it may be 
to the liberal mind. But only an extraordinary mental 
incoherence could simultaneously approve that ideal—or the 
approximation to it already reached wherever the closed 
shop is established—and the degree of legal unconcern 
appropriate to the internal arrangements of a tennis club. 
The nearer trade unionism approaches to its ideal of com- 
prehensiveness, the more inescapably important becomes, 
in the life of every worker, his relationship with his union ; 
and the more necessary it is, as a result, that the rules 
governing that relationship should be both just, as justice 
is understood in other contexts, and compatible with his 
civic duties outside the union. That is not a matter to be 
determined by each union for itself; one way or another, the 
law must judge not only the application of the rules but the 
rules themselves. The unions and their champions may 
not like the idea ; but they cannot for ever have it both 
ways. A free society should not encourage them to think 
that they can. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Of What We Die 


GENERATION ago there were in England and Wales 

between three and four thousand deaths a year from 
diphtheria. In 1956, according to the Ministry of Health’s 
belated annual report, there were 56 cases and 8 deaths, the 
lowest totals ever recorded. The disease has, in fact, been 
for all practical purposes eliminated, but the Ministry’s 
report emphasises the continuing importance of main- 
taining a high level of immunisation among school- 
children. 

Tuberculosis, another disease that used to take a heavy 
toll of the young, also shows a spectacular decline in mor- 
tality. As the diagram shows, deaths from respiratory 
tuberculosis in 1956 were only 40 per cent of the number 
registered as recently as five years previously. Conversely, 
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deaths from cancer have gone up in the same period, but it is 
worth noting that much the greater part of the total increase 
is accounted for by deaths from cancer of the lung ; these 
numbered 18,186 in 1956, compared with 13,247 in 1951. 
Another notable and steady rise has occurred in deaths 
from coronary disease. Deaths from all causes in 1956, at 
§21,331, were 28,000 fewer than five years earlier, but 
about half of this decline can be explained by deaths in the 
influenza epidemic of 1951. 


JAPAN AND KOREA 


Face Well Lost 


APAN, whose reviving authority in world affairs was 
J symbolised by its entry into the Security Council on 
New Year’s Day, also ended the old year in good style. 
An agreement, signed on December 31st, has brought its 
long quarrel with South Korea a step nearer to a conclusion. 
The negotiations that have been dragging on interminably 
about the citizens of each country whom the other is 
holding in detention camps, have now been concluded. 
Discussions broke down several times in the past because 
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neither side was willing to forgo claims unacceptable to 
the other ; it appears to be the Japanese who have at last 
climbed down. They have granted the Koreans their point 
that, whereas Korean nationals who entered Japan illegally 
after the war and are now held in detention camps are to 
be deported to Korea, the 400-odd Koreans in the camps 
who were brought to Japan before 1945 (when Korea was 
under Japanese occupation) are to be released and, 
reasonably enough, allowed to stay in Japan. In return the 
Koreans will release the Japanese fishermen they hold at 
Pusan, who have completed the prison sentences imposed 
on them for fishing within the vast stretch of water off Korea 
which President Rhee has marked off as his country’s 
private property ; the Japanese, however, have not insisted 
on the return of the fishermen who have not yet com- 
pleted their sentences, though they regard these sentences 
as illegal. 

This should provide the evidence of Japanese “ sincerity ” 
for which the Koreans have plaintively been asking, and 
talks can now be resumed on the other points at issue 
between the two countries. There is scope for give and 
take by both sides here. The “ Rhee line ” has caused much 
hardship to fishing villages on the Japanese coast opposite 
Korea. Plans were announced in Tokyo last month for 
sending extra patrol boats into the area to protect fishing 
vessels working across the line. The Koreans promise to 
“resist force with force.” Before firing breaks out, they 
might consider whether they would agree to let the 
Japanse do at least a little rationed fishing within the waters 
that, by common international standards, ought to be free 
to all. The Japanese, for their part, have in the past made 
huge claims for compensation for the ex-Japanese property 
in South Korea which was seized by the allies in 1945 (and 
most of which was, anyhow, destroyed in the Korean war). 
Mr Kishi’s government has shown signs of understanding 
that, if Japan is to keep its economy viable by doing more 
trade with its Asian neighbours, it must clear away the 
ill-will left by the last war. By giving way on comparatively 
minor points, as it is doing with Korea, it will in the end 
gain more than it loses. 


ISRAEL 


German Herrings? 


SRAEL’S reported plan to shop for arms in Germany 
has a baffling sound. The cabinet leak has blown the 
scheme sky high, but it has not so far revealed what arms 
the Israelis hoped to get or why they expected the Germans 
to provide them. About three weeks ago, Dr Josephtal, 
the secretary-general of Mapai, went to call on Dr Adenauer. 
On his heels, Mr Ben-Gurion apparently arranged to 
dispatch a “leading personality ’—Israeli newspapers have 
printed without comment the photograph of Major-General 
Dayan, the chief of staff—to find out whether the Germans 
could supply arms. Some of this information was leaked 
to Lamerhav, the left-wing Achduth Avoda party’s daily 
newspaper, and the mission was cancelled. Instead, a less 
eminent personality, Mr Shimon Peres, the director-general 
of the defence ministry, spent a couple of days in Bonn 
immediately after Christmas. 

Bonn spokesmen say they are mystified by the whole 
affair. Germany has to import most of the weapons for its 
own army, and even if there were any arms to spare—which 
there are not—Israel would be one of the last countries to 
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receive them. The German government made it known 
that it will use its constitutional powers to stop private 
firms from selling weapons to areas that are “ the centre 
of acute conflict.” Equipment that could be used either 
in peace or war might get into Israel under the reparations 
agreement, but Mr Ben-Gurion, when explaining his action 
to the Knesset on Christmas Eve, specifically mentioned 
the need for defensive weapons for use against Egypt’s 
Soviet submarines. 

The most plausible explanation offered seems to be that 
all this talk of anti-submarine devices and .other secret 
weapons was no more than a rather clumsy red herring 
trailed before the Knesset. The left-wing parties 
acknowledge that arms must be got from whoever will sell 
them ; their real fear, described by our correspondent in 
Tel Aviv on page 45, is closer alignment with the West. 
The prime minister may have wanted to take their minds 
off Dr Josephtal’s visit to Bonn just before the Nato 
meeting. At that time it looked as if Mr Menderes of 
Turkey was going to enjoin his Nato colleagues to return 
to the ten-year-old UN resolution on Palestine, and Dr 
Josephtal was probably briefed for some discreet lobbying. 
Several cabinet members apparently found out about this 
meeting only after it had taken place, and were strongly 
critical of the prime minister’s high-handedness. 


* 


Even without this new flap, full diplomatic relations 
between Israel and Germany are not an immediate possi- 
bility. At present, Germany has no official representative 
in Israel, although there are Israeli reparations and consular 
offices in Cologne. The Israelis have painfully got around to 
admitting that businesslike relations with Germany would be 
more useful than distasteful ; it is now the Germans, afraid 
of doing anything that might provoke the Arabs into recog- 
nising the East German government, who are going slow. 
Their known nervousness makes the arms deal story sound 
doubly fantastic—and brings out the detective in every 
commentator. 


RELEASED PRISONERS 


The Public’s Part 


To Central After-Care Association is statutorily con- 
cerned with the care and supervision of certain classes 
of prisoners—mainly those released on licence from correc- 
tive training or preventive detention ; it exercises similar 
functions for certain long-term prisoners who accept after- 
care voluntarily. It is also responsible for the after-care of 
young men and women released from borstal institutions. 
The depressing feature of its report for 1956 is the pro- 
portion of cases in the association’s care who are reconvicted 
within a year or so after they have been discharged from 
prison. 

Of the long-term prisoners, the “ star ” and other selected 
prisoners naturally make the best showing ; the association 
is also right to be pleased that only a third of its men dis- 
charged from Dartmoor in 1954, all of them former old lags 
before they were sentenced to Dartmoor, had been recon- 
victed by the end of 1956. On the other hand, for those 
discharged from local prisons the proportion was 43 per 
cent, and of those released from corrective training in 1954, 
half had been reconvicted two years later. It is even more 
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disappointing that roughly half also both of borstal cases 
and of young prisoners discharged to the association’s care 
had been reconvicted by the end of 1956. 

The Central After-Care Association has to take what it 
is given, and if the prisons and borstals are not discharging 
their inmates fit to lead a life free from crime, the associa- 
tion is not primarily to blame when things begin to go 
wrong. But its report also points to another reason for 
failure. Even were the prison system as good as could be 
devised, its efforts at reforming prisoners will always be 
unavailing if society is unwilling to accept them back. The 
association’s report mentions, particularly, the difficulty it 
has in finding somewhere for prisoners and borstal boys to 
live on their discharge. There are also other ways in which 
the public can help: employers can offer jobs ; trade unions 
can accept into membership those who have completed trade 
training courses during their detention ; social organisations 
can welcome ex-prisoners as members ; everyone can treat 
them as human beings. Society sends criminals to prison ; 
if it does not want them to return there again and again and 
at vast public expense, it has to play its part in their 
rehabilitation. 
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THE HIGH PRICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr Thackeray, in his speech to the commercial 
q travellers last Saturday, and The Times in comment- 

ing on his remarks, have complained not a little of 
the increasing cost of education, and The Times has attri- 
buted it in great degree to causes affecting rather the 
apparent than the real value of the education given. ... 
Where £40 per annum was, a generation ago, the average 
cost of a lad’s boarding-school education, even up to the 
age of 14 and 15, the ‘“‘ two little heroes’ of 6 and 7, whose 
not very peculiar case Mr Thackeray cites, each costs his 
father £75 per annum; so that the expense of education 
would appear, in some cases, to be more than doubled. 
This unpleasant result is attributed by The Times to 
accidental causes—the weakness of parental anxiety, and 
the dexterity of professional teachers in appealing to that 
anxiety on its weakest side. Parents have more confidence, 
it is fancied, in the ‘*‘ earnestness '’ of men who take a high 
remuneration for their toil. . . . Now, first we extremely 
doubt whether the cost of mere teaching has risen much 
of late years. The school usher, the private teacher, the 
country curate, and the dissenting minister, with an educa- 
tion that would have fitted them to go to the bar had they 
the means—still receive pittances less than those of the 
better class of artizans. .. . It is otherwise, however, with 
the cost of the particular sort of education gained at 
boarding schools, which bears no due proportion to the 
expense of day schools. This has no doubt increased very 
rapidly of late years. . .. The price of teaching has not 
risen, but teaching is now much more generally separated, 
and more easily separable, from domestic superintendence 
than it was. ... The teacher can “ utilise "’ his talent, if 
he will, without opening a boarding school—and the privacy 
of domestic hife is far more highly valued than in former 
days. If, therefore, he not only teaches but receives pupils 
into his house, he does so only for the same reason for 
which cadets go out to India, or merchants’ clerks to 
Batavia—in the hope of realising a competence which will 
enable him to give up the occupation altogether after some 
twenty years’ work. . . . Boarding-school superintendence 
is something much more responsible and much less easy 
and agreeable than mere teaching, and any one who enters 
upon it naturally looks for a rate of payment proportioned 
to the magnilude of the private sacrifices he makes. 
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LETTERS 








The Sterling System 


Srr—The gravest threat to our economic 
destiny, implicit in the policy of 
liberalisation and convertibility which 
destroyed the economic and commercial 
coherence of the sterling area, was that 
the burden of capital requirements 
would prove intolerable because it 
would become one-sided. The reaction 
to this in Britain would endanger the 
financial ties that bind the Sterling 
Commonwealth together (it is significant 
that Mr Bandaranaike and other over- 
seas statesmen should come out in 
favour of the sterling system at the 
precise moment when it seems to lose 
its adherents in this country). 

This is precisely what has happened. 
In the recent controversy—including 
your two articles—the economic aspects 
of the sterling system were completely 
ignored. The conclusion was, then, 
inevitable that the maintenance of that 
system in its present form was far too 
costly, and that the same sort of 
exchange control should be enforced on 
payments to sterling countries as is in 
effect in respect to other areas. 

The argument that the present status 
is profitable to Britain does not hold 
water. The answer to those who say in 
favour of it that the invisible income of 
the City is over £100 million per annum 
is that an overwhelming part of that 
income—8o to 90 per cent being insur- 
ance, specialised banking services, etc.— 
would be maintained under any system 
of exchange control. The loss of the 
remainder is incomparably smaller than 
the costs in terms of increased rates of 
interest, and worsened terms of trade 
inflicted on us by liberalisation. In any 
case, if the maintenance of the present 
system requires, as you say, a “tough” 
policy of dear money, we shall lose most 


_of the banking business—short and long 


term—to other more favourably placed 
centres. 

Moreover, it was this policy which has 
caused untold losses to our dependent 
territories through the depreciation of 
their reserves invested in gilt edged. 
Their present determination to repatriate 
their reserves was partly caused by these 
losses. The endeavour of the Bank of 
England to enforce a continuation of this 
policy through limiting the scope of 
the newly established central banks will, 
in the end, merely have the opposite 


result. The revulsion will carry the 
newly independent territories farther 
away from Britain than is either 


desirable or—even now—inevitable. 
The question of sterling must not in 
fact be posed in financial or banking 
terms because those must distort the 
discussion. Whether this country can 
“afford” to give assistance through 
capital exports to a large extent depends 
on what sort of commercial arrange- 
ments exist between this country and the 
co-members of the sterling system (just 
as it is er.oneous to discuss the uses of 


our current export surplus without 
taking into account that a large part of 
it is due to our exports of capital). What 
we cannot afford is the capital export to 
the US or Canada which does not 
improve our export (or import) capacity. 
It is the Kuwait and, more recently, the 
“soft dollar” gap which we cannot 
afford: it was this sort of capital export 
after 1925 which really choked British 
recovery and not the revaluation of the 
pound of that year. The starvation of 
British industry of. capital resulted in a 
relative decline of productivity and made 
readjustment to the prewar parity 
impossible. The danger is even greater 
now. 

What must be envisaged is a slow 
rebuilding of a co-operative economic 
unity in the sterling area which permits 
us to discharge our debts without 
causing undue strain on our terms of 
trade or, through dear money, ending 
our economic expansion. 

Exclusive attention to the purely 
banking aspects of the sterling system 
have blinded people to the great 
economic possibilities. The fact that 
people begin to realise how powerful an 
advantage is offered by a preferential 
system such as the European common 
market might perhaps persuade them to 
revise their views of the sterling area 
which provided this country with unique 
advantages in respect to over half of 
its exports—which were surrendered 
without any counter concession in the 
dogmatic drive towards convertibility.— 
Yours faithfully, T. BaLoGu 
Loweswater Hall, 

Cumberland 


* 


Smr—Your. question whether it is in 
Britain’s economic interest to maintain 
the unlimited freedom of sterling 
balances and their convertibility at virtu- 
ally official rates cannot be answered by 
an unqualified “No.” One of the 
fundamental causes of the long-term dis- 
trust of sterling abroad is based on the 
belief that we are trying to do too much. 
But there are other factors. 

First, it is believed that a further 
devaluation of the French franc is in- 
evitable and that this will be followed 
by devaluation of the principal European 
currencies, except possibly the Deutsche- 
mark and the Swiss franc. 

Secondly, credit restrictions in their 
own countries impose upon non-resi- 
dents the alternative of selling either 
their sterling or their dollar holdings. 
Conversion of a great number of Euro- 
pean and other currencies into dollars, 
particularly for capita) account, is not as 
simple as it looks. It is much easier, 
particularly if tax problems are involved, 
to move into dollars via sterling. In 
these circumstances, the dollar rate for 
transferable sterling has become the 
support price of the “ marché paralléle ” 
of a great part of the world. 
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Thirdly, the Malayan and Ghanaian 
sterling balances are of relatively recent 
origin. Ghana in particular is embark- 
ing upon an ambitious programme of 
industrialisation. The possession of 
American and German equipment has 
today become almost a matter of national 
honour in under-developed countries. 
Australia has now put imports from the 
US and the UK on the same basis. 
Ratification of the Australian trade agree- 
ment with Japan would open its markets 
to Japanese imports. 

These are not all the benefits accruing 
to non-residents. They are entitled to 
buy transferable sterling at a discount 
and use it for the purchase of sterling 
commodities. For non-residents the 
sterling discount is therefore tantamount 
to an export subsidy. Residents cannot 
use their foreign exchange revenue to 
purchase sterling at a discount. The 
utilisation of our hard currency income 
for the purchase of transferable sterling 
would reduce the foreign exchange offer- 
ings to the Bank of England, but it would 
not reduce the net amount of hard 


currency remaining available to this 
country. 
Any reduction of the _ inflationary 


pressure at home wil] make sterling that 
much less vulnerable abroad. But the 
world is faced with liquidity and transfer 
problems that are caused by political 
developments over which economic 
policies have little control. I do not, 
advocate a retreat from sterling’s present 
responsibilities, whether on capital or 
current account. I submit, however, two 
points for consideration. First, our 
present sterling policy vis-d-vis non- 
residents should not be maintained with- 
out a clear-cut understanding with the 
principal central and international insti- 
tutions on the movement of funds out 
of this country and, in particular, on the 
maintenance of their working balances. 
Secondly, there is no reason to deprive 
residents of their rights to purchase 
transferable sterling.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.1 GEORG TUGENDHAT 


Labour Party 


Sir—Periodically the “XYZ Club” 
attracts attention in the press and I note 
you refer to it in your issue of December 
28th as a “dining-group formed ex- 
clusively of the better educated—and 
better breeched—members of the party.” 
The political correspondent of a Sunday 
newspaper described it a fortnight ago 
in almost similar terms, as an “ exclu- 
sive dining-club,” formed in the inter- 
war years “ by followers of the late Mr 
Harold Laski’s brand of socialism.” 
The implication of most comments is 
that this is a wealthy clique of socialist 
dilettanti too much favoured by the 
leadership of the party. 

May I, as the founder of this “ club,” 
be permitted to give a few facts about 
it? I started it over 25 years ago, in 
1931, with the object of creating some 
link between the Labour party and the 
City. Apart from such relations as 
existed between Snowden and the 
Governor of the Bank, the Labour 
leaders of those days had absolutely no 
contact with City leaders and little 
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knowledge of the machinery of the City, 
a state of affairs that seemed to me 
ridiculous and also to hold dangers for 
the future. The original members were 
all men in responsible positions in the 
financial world, none were politicians, all 
gave a great deal of time and effort to 
the objects of the “club.” At an early 
stage regular discussions began with 
those Labour leaders concerned with 
financial problems and we were joined 
by two or three young but distinguished 
academic economists. Apart from war- 
time interruptions, regular meetings 
have continued right up to the present 
time, but the chief value of the “club” 
still lies in the opportunity it affords of 
a frank exchange of views on current 
problems between Labour and the City. 
Membership has naturally varied over 
the years. It is only exclusive in the 
sense that for purposes of practical dis- 
cussion numbers must be limited. It is 
in no sense wealthy and only half the 
members belong to either House. I 
would only add for the record that the 
leader of the party is unfortunately a 
very rare attendant.—Yours faithfully, 
Aylesbury H. VAUGHAN BERRY 


Export Insurance 


Sir—In ,our article last week, you state 
that the Section I side of the business of 
the Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment is run on _ strictly commercial 
lines, the premium charged being calcu- 
lated to cover the risk assumed. This is 
only partly true for the good reason that, 
while the commercial aspect of an export 
credit risk, that is to say the risk of 
insolvency of the importer, is to some 
extent susceptible to premium rating, 
the political aspect is certainly not. 

Insurance against loss due to the in- 
solvency of commercial debtors relies on 
careful selection and control of a good 
spread of individual risks and premiums 
based on experience ; so called insurance 
against non-payment for exports due to 
political causes, exchange transfer 
restrictions, war and so on is not true 
insurance, because the risks are much 
too concentrated, even on a world-wide 
basis, to permit the law of averages to 
operate. If this were not the case, private 
enterprise could and would provide the 
facilities which are now only available 
with the backing of the state. 


The premiums charged by the ECGD 
are intended to cover administration ex- 
penses and to enable normal commercial 

_ losses to be paid while leaving a surplus 
- for building up funds to meet a political 
crisis. Nevertheless, it can only be a 
matter of pure chance whether the 
premiums are adequate, excessive or 
inadequate for the last of these purposes. 

So far as the political aspects of export 
credit risks are concerned, there is much 
to be said for a system of control by 
selection of the countries to be guaran- 
teed with a universal flat rate of com- 
mission to cover administration expenses. 
The argument that this would be the 
equivalent of an export subsidy seems 
to me to be fallacious. There is no 
question of providing money to cheapen 
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exports ; what is provided is protection 
by the state against contingencies of a 
political nature which are beyond the 
scope of private enterprise. 


You also state in your article that it is 
not considered feasible to hand over the 
ECGD’s Section I business to private 
enterprise. I would agree with that so 
long as the department combines the 
guaranteeing of politica] risks with the 
insurance of commercial risks, and it 
should be appreciated that not all ex- 
porters require the dual cover. If, on 
the contrary, the department were to 
confine it; activities to guaranteeing 
political risks on a flat commission basis, 
either directly for exporters or by way of 
reinsurance of private enterprise, I 
believe the latter would be able to look 
after short term commercial risks in a 
flexible and. efficient manner.—Yours 
faithfully, A. N. PATRICK 
Trade Indemnity Company 


American Railroads 


Sir—The article in your American 
Survey of December 7 leads me to 
suggest that condensation may be the 
thief of enlightenment, although it is 
the law of journalism as well as of 
judicial opinion-writing. District Judge 
Clary, in his opinion in the antitrust suit 
between the truckers (American for 
“road hauliers”) and the railroads, 
condensed 6,000 pages of evidence and 
968 exhibits into his 200 pages, and 
thereby managed to create the impres- 
sion that there was only one side to this 
important case. Your article, however, 
undertook to condense his 200 pages into 
one of your pages and thereby left 
hardly a shred even of those indications 
that Judge Clary gave that there was 
much to be said on both sides of the 
case. 

He found from the evidence that the 
plaintiff truckers had engaged in practi- 
cally all the techniques and offensive 
acts of a very hot propaganda shooting 
war with which they charged their com- 
petitors, the railroads. The principal 
difference the judge relied on was that 
the truckers had done the same things 
more brazenly, without much bothering 
to hide themselves, whereas the ,rail- 
roads, through Carl Byoir, had been 
more sophisticated and hidden them- 
selves more behind “ false fronts.” But 
he found that the truckers had spent 
large sums of money subsidising the 
campaigns of political candidates and 
influencing legislatures and had been so 
successful that they had won “hands 
down” before the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture. The railroads were only able to 
prevail in the last ditch, before the 
Governor, 

Why then did Judge Clary hold that 
the truckers had not violated the anti- 
trust laws and dismiss the railroads’ 
counterclaims ? He based this holding 
on a finding alien to the principles of 
the antitrust laws—that the truckers, in 
committing those same acts, had sub- 
jectively intended only to help them- 
selves and not to injure the railroads, 
whereas, in his view, the railroads had 
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committed the same acts with a primary 
intent to injure the truckers and not 
merely to defend themselves. But the 
controlling principle in this field always 
has been that a party is legally held to 
have intended the reasonably foreseeable 
consequences of his acts and cannot be 
held to contend that he had no sub- 


jective intent to inflict those conse- 
quences on an injured party. Judge 
Clary .completely overlooked that 
principle. 


Moreover, this was a suit in equity. 
But equity, English and American, has 
always had another controlling doctrine, 
that no relief will be granted to a plain- 
tiff who does not “come into equity 
with clean hands.” Judge Clary also 
completely overlooked that doctrine. He 
did not even undertake to hold that the 
hands of the plaintiff truckers were 
clean ; indeed, his own findings conclu- 
sively show that they were dirty with 
the same dirt he held to have grimed the 
hands of the defendant railroads. All he 
held was that subjectively the truckers 
had no injurious intent. This is perhaps 
the only equity suit of record in which 
plaintiffs have had their dirty hands 
excused merely upon their profession 
that their hearts were pure. I conclude 
that perhaps condensation, as well as 
democracy, can be manipulated.—Yours 


faithfully, SIDNEY S. ALDERMAN 
Washington 


Bolivian Development 


SirR—In the first paragraph of a letter in 
your issue of December 21st, Dr 
Keenleyside misquotes my words and 
then hints that I am prejudiced ; but 
neither he nor Mr W. W. Morton (in 
your issue of December 7th), who 
also served in the UN team in Bolivia, 
deny that the republic is worse off today 
than when the technical assistance pro- 
gramme began seven years ago. This 
failure to come to grips with economic 
decline they qualify or think excusable. 
Ii may well be so—though they say it 
“as shouldn’t”—but it does not dis- 
prove the point which was the only 
object of my letter of November 3oth, 
namely, that the Bolivian case cannot 
reasonably be cited to justify a repetition 
of the experiment in the “ new democra- 
cies.” These, as you say in the article 
“How to Guide a Democrat,” need top- 
level consultant engineers and advisers. 
I wrote also to point out that this 
country specialises in that type of service, 
and it will be a double injustice if they 
are to be ousted by international civil 
servants. That is what the Bolivian 
case demonstrated. 

By “fettered and distracted” in the 
choice of personnel, I meant that the 
UN must give ear to all member coun- 
tries with equal attention—a criterion 
inimical not only to the optimum in 
forming technical teams, but (alas) also 
to the evaluation of their performance. 

To take care of its vital duty of inter- 
national conciliation the United Nations 
needs all the prestige it can get: whilst 
that issue is so much in doubt it should 
risk no credit in sideshows.—Yours 


faithfully, J. GARNETT Lomax 
London, S.W.1 
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Banking Colossus 


Lloyds Bank in the History of 
English Banking 


By R. S. Sayers. 
Oxford University Press. 
355. 


HIS book is not to be taken lightly. 

Its bulk and weight alone determine 
that ; the style of its content adds em- 
phasis. For it is not always easy going. 
Indeed the earnest reader, plunged into 
the opening chapter, must wonder what 
is in store as Professor Sayers skips 
hither and darts thither, picking up 
pieces of the jigsaw puzzle and letting 
them fall again with bewildering 
rapidity. Here, as also in the final 
chapter, the crying need is for a chart, 
or series of charts, to show amalgama- 
tions of the vast number of small banks 
that welded themselves into the present 
giant institution. 


381 pages. 


This is not a banking history on the 
lines of the classic accounts written 
twenty years ago. Mr Sayers has tended 
to use the records of Lloyds Bank to sup- 
plement existing knowledge. This has 
to some extent been forced on him by 
the absence of records lost through “ the 
salvage campaigns of two wars and the 
bombs of one.” The effect, however, has 
been to upset the balance. Great detail, 
testifying to the intensive research that 
has preceded the writing of the book, is 
mingled with sparsity; and one must 
wonder whether a whole chapter devoted 
to two West End banks is not a dispro- 
portionate use of space, despite the con- 
siderable interest attaching to Cox and 
Co., as army agents, and to Herries, 
Farquhar and Co. as pioneers of travel- 
lers’ cheques. 

There is, as one would expect, much 
of value to the student and much to 
absorb the general reader. The story 
really develops from the foundation of 
Taylors and Lloyd in Birmingham in 
1765, although at least two banks later 
absorbed reach back to Restoration Lon- 
don. At that time banking was often 
the ancillary business of traders, manu- 
facturers and mining concerns ; the in- 
spirer of this bank, Sampson Lloyd II, 
made his money from the iron trade. 
Ten years after its formation, the bank 
had as its customers a wide variety of 
tradesmen ; and an interesting sidelight 
on social conditions then current is that 
women customers numbered twenty-five 
per cent of the total. 


The history of an institution such as 
Lloyds Bank must develop from the per- 
sonalities of its leaders and the efficiency 
of their staffs. The Lloyd family itself 
has been rich in men of acumen, drive 
and discretion. Sampson Lloyd II, a 
Quaker, married twice, and both mar- 
riages contributed to the second genera- 


tion of bankers ; it is probably because 
of the particular genius of one of his 
sons, Charles, that the bank survived to 
its present eminence. He was the 
dominant figure at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth. An outstanding per- 
sonality of a later generation was Howard 
Lloyd, general manager from 1871 until 
1902. Under his guidance the bank 
blossomed forth into a system of many 
units, although surely Mr Sayers errs 
when he says that during these thirty- 
one years it was “transformed from a 
private bank with a single office into a 
joint stock bank with 267 branches” ; 
the bank had already begun to digest 
other banks before 1871. 

Lloyds became a joint stock company 
in its centenary year, and thereafter 
amalgamations and absorptions took 
place rapidly ; gradually the hub of the 
bank moved from Birmingham to Lon- 
don. It was indicative of the bank’s 
growing national importance that 
Spencer Phillips, chairman from 1898 to 
1909, became the first to use the annual 
meeting as an occasion for substantial 
commentary on the economic affairs of 
the nation. His predecessor, however, 
had in 1891 struck a note that every 
banker today will echo, for he told the 
annual general meeting that he did “ not 
believe that a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or any other government officer 
can manage our business half as well as 
we can manage it ourselves.” Plus ¢a 
change. .. . 

cihe book has two serious shortcom- 
ings. First, the story virtually finishes 
about 1923. There are only fleeting re- 
ferences to later happenings ; the con- 
solidation after amalgamations ended 
and the developments in techniques and 
practice in changing decades, of supreme 
interest to all categories of readers, are 
shunned. Secondly, it does less than 
justice to the proud institution whose 
story it sets out to tell. It lacks compre- 
hensiveness.) The jigsaw is not made in 
its entirety;-and the complete picture is 
not seen; only certain parts of it. In 
all fairness to the author, he could not 
be expected to assemble and evaluate 
material that was lost ; but one wonders 
whether, in being enabled to write 
about “what I liked and in the way I 
liked,” he has made the best use of avail- 
able data. He has indeed brought a 
scholarly approach to his subject. At 
the same time he has shown a clinical 
detachment, and there remains a final 
feeling of regret that the writing of this 
history was not entrusted to someone, 
possibly in the bank itself, who would 
have been less dispassionately disposed 
to the institution and who would have 
infused warmth, colour and virility into 
a story that is well worth telling. 


Economic Breakthrough 


“Studies in Economic Development 


By Alfred Bonné. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 294 pages. 


32s. 


An International Trade in Mana- 
gerial Skills 


By J. S. Fforde. 
Blackwell. 153 pages. 18s. 6d. 


The Political Economy of Growth 


By Paul A. Baran. 
Calder. 308 pages. 30s. 


ISTORY never quite repeats itself; 
the problems faced by the under- 
developed countries of the mid-twentieth 
century are not identical with those 
which confronted Britain when first 
launched on the rapids of the Industrial 
Revolution. Yet there are enough 
common elements (demographic explo- 
sion ; dire physical poverty made less 
tolerable by insecurity, social uprooting, 
and the spectacle of widening inequality; 
political tension ; conflicting ethics and 
analyses) to give meaning to the question 
“What did eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Europe have that Asia, Africa 
and Latin America have not ? ” 
Professor Alfred Bonné’s “ Studies in 
Economic Development” asks it almost 
in so many words ; he concludes that the 
crucial lack is the tradition of innovating 
entrepreneurship. Given a_ sufficient 
entrepreneurial leaven (and the neces- 
sary conditions of peace and security 
under the law) development is self- 
Sustaining and, despite fluctuations, 
cumulative ; failing that leaven, stagna- 
tion continues in the economy at large, 
whatever may happen in the enclaves of 
foreign enterprise geared to. the 
foreigner’s requirements. To get de- 
velopment going, enterprise must be 
“implanted”; the state must play the 
entrepreneur’s part. The immediate 
results may be, indeed probably will be, 
uneconomic ; hope lies in the educa- 
tional effect as managers learn to manage, 
technicians practise their skills, and 
workers acquire the necessary habits of 
regularity and co-operation. 
“Implantation ” alone is not enough. 
There must be due attention to the 
“infrastructure ” of education, health, 
communications, transport; natural 
leanings towards the spectacular (which 
is apt to lead to the neglect of agricul- 
ture) must be firmly resisted; social 
obstacles must be firmly tackled—tradi- 
tions of graft and nepotism, immobilism 
or nomadism, obsolete systems of land 
tenure and the power relationships 
accompanying them; there must be a 
proper concern for particular local cir- 
cumstances. But if these conditions are 
fulfilled, “implanted ” development will 
put down roots and achieve independ- 
ence of state support. Because of the 
initial sacrifices involved, the extreme 
difficulty of forming capital out of an 
inadequate margin of resources, and the 
growth of population, aid from the 
wealthier nations is imperative; but 
there is no need to envisage a permanent 
parasitism. Given a concentrated effort, 
the newly developing areas should do 
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better, not worse, than the Europe of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

For all its “ifs,” this is-a stimulating 
and fruitful thesis. Unfortunately, it is 
embedded in a forbidding mass of ill- 
digested, ‘ill-presented, and frequently 
incompatible material. Statistical tables 
contradict one another and the text; 
far too much evidence, presented as 
contemporary, is out of date; The book 
appears to have been written around 
1951, far from adequately revised about 
1955; and becalmed in the press ever 
since, (The Indian First Five-Year Plan 
is enthusiastically described, so is the 
Turkish development ,programme ; of 
the consequential difficulties besetting 
both countries for the last two years, 
not a word.) ; Along with much repeti- 
tion there are yawning gaps ;snothing on 
the Colombo Plan, nothing on FAO's 
Technical Assistance. {The style is 
tortuous, verbose, often ungrammatical, 
sometimes downright incomprehensibleo 
All this is the more a pity since Pro- 
fessor Bonné has long, if geographically 
limited, firsthand experience of his 
subject. 

How would nineteenth-century Britain 
have fared had it been able to draw on 
the expertise of twentieth-century tech- 
nicians and managers from, say, 
America? Chasing such a hare is a 
juxury ; and in any case the parallel] for 
many of the underdeveloped areas is 
rather with the England of Edward III 
than with that of 1750-1820. Mr J. S. 
Fforde has produced an interesting and 
practical study of the various ways, 
ranging from individual recruitment for 
a once-for-all advisory job, through 
“joint enterprise,” to permanent estab- 
lishment of agencies and firms, by which 
British expertise can be put at the 
disposal of newly developing couniries 
and used to foster their own citizens’ 
advancement. He has much that is both 
sensible and humanly perceptive to 
say ; but his anxiety not to offend any- 
one anywhere is so extreme that the 
reader unable to translate, from experi- 
ence, his anonymous generalities and 
abstractions into concreie terms may 
well be thoroughly baffled. 

Professor Baran’s book is a predictable 
piece of Marxist orthodoxy, giving the 
characteristic impression of having been 
written under dictation from a public 
address system. 


Sound and Fury 


Warwick the Kingmaker 


By Paul Kendall. 


Allen and Unwin. 365 pages. 30s. 


HIS is a companion volume to the 

author’s “ Richard III,” and it is 
described by the publishers as “ every 
bit as colourful and dynamic as its pre- 
decessor.” In this they do the book 
some injustice. The earlier work was 
swollen with an unendurable rhetoric 
which has here somewhat abated. There 
is, it is true, an Ominous admission by 
the author that he has “fleshed out 
scenes, here and there, with touches of 
detail which, if not documented for the 
particular moment, are vouched for by 
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the general customs of the age,” and this 
process of “fieshing out” seems to 
require a remarkable repertoire of such 
sentences as: 


The changing times in their working 
had cast up brilliant personalities to flash 
in the sunlight of power, but these for all 
their flamboyant wills, were struggling 
in the grip of vast nether tides that would 
sustain some and pull others to destruc- 
tion. 

But in general we must note with 
pleasure a greater sobriety of language 
than before, and a more straightforward 
treatment of the sources. There are no 
enigmas, real or supposed, in Warwick’s 
career at all comparable with those in 
the career of Richard III, and our 
credulity is never strained by fanciful 
theories to explain his actions. This of 
course means that Warwick is a less 
interesting subject, and he remains a 
man of tinsel to the end. 

There is insufficient attention to the 
governmental problems of the day, to 
Warwick’s real difficulties and material 
interests ; everything moves too much on 
the plane of pageantry to be convincing. 
Indeed, so far as the facts of Warwick’s 
life are concerned, it is hard to find any- 
thing here which was not duly and drily 
set out by James Tait in a dozen pages 
of the “Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy” sixty years ago. The rest is 
largely sound and fury. These qualities 
certainly played a considerable part in 
the life of the Kingmaker and cannot be 
ignored, but they quickly become tire- 
some. The reader longs for some 
“penny plain”; but having bought his 
“twopence coloured” he must go 
through with it to the end. And those 
who like it that way will no doubt enjoy 
this book as much as they did the 
previous one. Nor can anyone be so 
churlish as not to enjoy the portrait 
gallery provided by the illustrations 
They are the heralds of a great age in 
the exact observation of the human 
features, and our regrets are therefore all 
the greater that Warwick’s face, like his 
character, should be lost to us. 


Brought up under Stalin 


Child of the Revolution 


By Wolfgang Leonhard. 
Collins. 447 pages. 25s. 


HIS is not yet another book in the 

series about the God That Failed: 
Mr Leonhard did not play with com- 
munism. He was brought up in Stalin’s 
Russia. Taken to Moscow—from Ger- 
many via Sweden—at the age of thirteen, 
he lived there first in a school for 
German refugees and then in Russian 
institutions. —Though he was deported 
to Karaganda at the outbreak of the 
war, he was shortly after selected for the 
comintern school (described as a sort of 
college for red monks) and went back 
to Moscow to write and broadcast for 
the German troops. At the age of 
twenty-three he travelled back to Ger- 
many on Herr Ulbricht’s staff. He 
seemed destined for a brilliant career. 
Yet five years later, in 1950, he —— 
from Eastern Germany. 
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It is not easy to pin down Mr Leon- 
hard’s break with Stalinism to a single 
cause. What makes his book most inter- 
esting is that he does not repudiate his 
former beliefs wholesale, but describes 
events as they looked to him at the time. 
He lived in the Soviet Union through 
the bloody purge of the thirties (his 
mother was actually sent to a camp); he 
saw the nauseating zigzags and injustices 
of stalinist policy. Yet, at that time, he 
was able to justify them to himself. The 
blind copying of the Soviet model in 
Eastern Germany had a more profound 
effect on the young communist official, 
and the expulsion of Jugoslavia from the 
Cominform dashed his hopes that east 
EKuropean countries would be allowed to 
follow their own road. It was then that 
he decided to leave. 


Impressions of the Soviet world run 
the risk of being quickly out of date. 
Some of the things that had shocked the 
author were subsequently repudiated by 
Stalin’s successors. Even the idea of 
“ separate roads to socialism” was once 
again revived. But Mr Leonhard’s vivid 
personal reminiscences help one to 
understand the background to these 
changes. He shows that western propa- 
ganda—using a different language and 
concerned with different problems— 
makes no impact on doubting com- 
munists. He confirms the view that the 
communist countries will have to work 
out their own salvation. 


Viceroy and Mahatma 


The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin 
1926-1931 


By S. Gopal 
Oxford University Press. 152 pages. 21s. 
Talking of Gandhi 


By Francis Watson. 
Orient Longmans, Calcutta. 
Rs.6. 


I4I pages. 


ORD IRWIN took office at one of the 

most turbulent periods of the nation- 
alist struggle. The end of his prede- 
cessor’s term had seen a _ widespread 
revolt against Dyarchy. The arrival of 
the Simon Commission to report on 
further constitutional development let 
passions loose that evoked answering 
warmth in the rank and file of the ad- 
ministration. Mahatma Gandhi initiated 
the boycott of British goods and awoke 
the masses to political consciousness by 
his dramatic pilgrimage to the sea to 
distil salt illicitly, followed by the civil 
disobedience campaign. Conditions for 
constitutional advance could hardly have 
been worse, and if Lord Irwin had con- 
tented himself with maintaining order 
and marking time politically, his reputa- 
tion would not have been diminished. 
Instead, he brought off the apparently 
impossible. For while he enforced law 
and order and gave the police and the 
civil service all the support necessary to 
maintain their morale in trying circum- 
stances, simultaneously he sought with 
unflagging patience and determination to 
secure a politica] settlement. In this, his 
statesmanship was matched by that of 
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Mahatma Gandhi. What the “half 
naked faquir ” and the British aristocrat 
had in common was integrity of charac- 
ter, honesty of purpose, and a deep 
conviction of the importance of spiritual 
values. 

Mr Gopal’s readable and scholarly 
pages suggest that the measure of the 
greatness of the British viceroy and of 
the Indian leader lay in two facts: first, 
each was ready to face courageously the 
hostility of his own people, and to risk 
being disowned by them, in order to 
secure acceptance of the settlement to 
which he had set his signature; secondly, 
the settlement contained the embryo of 
the Government of India Act of 1935 on 
the foundations of which the structure of 
independent India was raised in 1947. 

That there should have been published 
within a few days of each other this 
scholarly appraisal of a great English- 
man by an Indian historian, and an out- 
standing contribution* to the under- 
standing of Mahatma Gandhi’s person- 
ality and work by a British biographer, 
is surely concrete evidence of the con- 
tinuing fruitfulness of the Indo-British 
partnership. 

* To be published in Britain by Long- 
mans in a few months. 


Crown and Parliament 


King and Commons 1669-1832. 


By Betty Kemp. 
Macmillan. 168 pages. 16s. 


HIS account of some _ involved 

passages in the history of the British 
constitution is presented by Miss Kemp 
so simply that the complexities of her 
task remain out of sight. She has 
restricted herself to a skilful study of 
one aspect of the development of the 
machinery of government: the relations 
between the monarch and the House of 
Commons from the restoration of 
Charles II to the Reform Bill. There is 
comparatively little on the seventeenth 
century ; Charles II and James II pre- 
ferred ruling without a parliament at 
all, and William III, leader of his own 
administration, was preoccupied with 
the struggle with France. In Miss 
Kemp’s opinion, the accession of 
George III brought the power of the 
king and the power of the Commons 
into balance. She finds the Septennial 
Act of 1716 of cardinal importance, for 
it made a seven-year duration for each 
House of Commons not only the House’s 
legal term, but something that its 
members soon came to expect as their 
right: not till 1784 was a House next 
dissolved before five years, at least, had 
gone by without a general election. 
Indeed, as she points out, a Hanoverian 
king would not as a rule dissolve parlia- 
ment in order to suit his ministers ; he 
preferred to dissolve his ministries in 
order to suit his parliament. 

This leads Miss Kemp to a discussion 
of the number and role of “ placemen ” 
in the eighteenth-century Commons. 
These “ King’s friends,” though a neces- 
sary prop to any government, were not 
always a sufficient one, for 


The grant of an office was regarded, on 


BOOKS 
both sides, as a reward for services 
rendered, not as a guarantee of firm 


support in the future ... they were not 

a political party and they were not united 

in support of a particular policy. 
However, most of the places which these 
placemen held were abolished, or made 
incompatible with membership of parlia- 
ment, in the last fifty years of Miss 
Kemp’s period; as she reminds her 
readers, these were in fact fifty years 
of substantial administrative reform, 
designed to promote efficiency. 

Short though this book is, it is some- 
what repetitive; and it would have 
benefited from fuller treatment of the 
financial questions that came in the end 
to subordinate the king to the commons. 
The style is usually clear, but there are 
some constructions, such as “the 
development towards .. . the abandon- 
ment of the idea that .. .”, which must 
make Fowler turn in his grave. 


Russia Left Dark 


The Soviet System of Government 


By John N. Hazard. 

The University of Chicago Press. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 
267 pages. 30s. 


N his introduction to this, the first 
volume of a new series, the Chicago 

Library of Comparative Politics, its 
general editor Professor Roy Macridis 
makes an astonishing statement. He says 
that those writing in this “field have 
tended to shy away from generalisations 
and hypotheses and to avoid interpreta- 
tive studies of the dynamics of a 
system.” This suggests either that Mr 
Macridis has a rather limited acquaint- 
ance with the literature, or that he has 
an arbitrary concept about what the field 
of comparative politics may be. It is true 
that Professor Hazard provides one 
generalisation that is intended both to 
assist an understanding of the Soviet 
system and to enable the phenomena it 
exhibits to be used for comparative pur- 
poses. He considers that the best way 
to look at the system is to see it as a 
democracy into which a number of un- 
democratic “ counterweights ” have been 
introduced in order to prevent it from 
getting out of the control of the leader- 
ship. 

But this does not get us very far 
forward compared with more conven- 
tional explanations, and one suspects 
that the real reason is that the dynamism 
of the system, which consists in a three- 
way play between the forces of ideology, 
personality and social development, can 
best be explained historically, and that 
history is anathema to the political 
scientists of the stricter American school. 
The omission of Mr E. H. Carr’s four 
volumes from a bibliography specifically 
limited to works in English is perhaps 
significant. More significant still is the 
fact that when Mr Hazard is forced by 
his material to handle it historically, he 
does so with such obvious lack of ease 
as to distort the whole purport of what 
he is trying to convey. This is equally 
true whether he is dealing with the 
establishment of the original central in- 
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stitutions, the development of manage- 
ment and control in industry and agri- 
culture, and disputes over the role of the 
trade unions or the nationalities 
question. 3 

Mr Hazard enjoys a deserved repu- 
tation on the basis of his studies of the 
social material provided by Soviet court 
proceedings, and he is most successful 
in the present volume when dealing with 
aspects of Soviet affairs that can be dealt 
with through such material or through 
that provided by the interrogation of 
Soviet defectors. But little of this 
material is relevant to the study of the 
“system of government” as this phrase 
is usually understood. Here the material 
which would permit an intimate study is 
admittedly difficult to come by and inter- 
pret ; but there is at least the foundation 
provided by the basic legislation of the 
Soviet state and by its major policy 
statements, and this has been inade- 
quately assimilated. The book woul 
not, for example, give much help to a 
student trying to disentangle what is 
serious in Khrushchev’s programme of 
industrial reorganisation, nor assist him 
in using the budget as a method of 
interpreting economic or political trends. 
Indeed, except in relation to Soviet 
“federalism,” finance goes unmen- 
tioned ; the novice might believe that the 
Soviet citizen was not a taxpayer at all. 
Similarly, the nature and conditions of 
employment in the state bureaucracy 
appear only as a parenthesis in the dis- 
cussion of education. 

Generalisations and hypotheses may 
be as fruitful in politics as in other 
studies, but the prerequisite of compara- 
tive work is to establish the facts. It 
may be that the space allotted was in- 
sufficient ; it may be that the elimination 
of footnotes allowed the author to rely 
on his memory when establishing a 
reference would have put him right; 
it may simply be that Mr Macridis 
chose the wrong author. — Before this 
ambitious series gets much further he 
would be well advised to think again. 


Individual in Society 


The Tension of Citizenship: Private 
Man and Public Duty. 


By H. Mark Roelofs. 
New York: Rinehart and Co. 278 pages. 
$4.00. 


©J>7ROM the history of western political 
F theory, from Aristotle to St. Augus- 
tine, Professor Roelofs unravels three 
notions of citizenship which, he contends, 
flow continuously into modern demo- 
cratic theory. These are the Greek 
idea, which presupposes full and active 
Participation in communal life; the 
Hebraic, assuming loyal service of the 
community ; and the Christian-Roman 
idea, involving the two divergent notions 
of individual privacy, or “inner life,” 
and membership of a universal brother- 
hood of man. Whereas the first two 
bind the individual to the community, 
the third insists upon some measure of 
independence for each citizen from his 
community. From the interplay of all 
three concepts can be evolved, he asserts, 
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a sound theoretical basis for reconciling 
the tension between public and private 
duties of men in modern democratic 
society. 

There is little original in this analysis. 
It is a more portentous way of describ- 
ing what has often enough been 
described as a dual necessity to consider 
“man in society” and to respect indi- 
vidua] freedom. Thus far the argument 
is little more than a peg on which to 
hang an account of the not unfamiliar 
evolution of political ideas before 1500. 
It has point only if, by applying the 
results of this analysis to modern society, 
a more comprehensive theory of demo- 
cracy can be devised. This is what Pro- 
fessor Roelofs attempts in the second 
part of the book. But because he skips 
much too lightly over the really forma- 
tive period of mhodern democratic ideas 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and even in the more interesting 
discussion of American individualism 
fails to apply his argument with enough 
rigour or in enough concrete detail, his 
whole thesis largely misses fire. The 
book contains some insight, a good deal 
of learning, and an obvious sincerity of 
purpose. The questions it raises are 
usually the right questions, but the 
answers to them are too often tenuous, 
unconvincing or trite. It is less by 
historical description of origins and 
evolution, and more by practical in- 
genuity and development of social 
crganisations, that modern democratic 
principles are likely to evolve in the 
twentieth century. 


Faith Undiminished 
A New Birth of Freedom ? World 


Communism Since Stalin. 


By K. Zilliacus. 


Secker and Warburg. 286 pages. 21s. 


N finishing this book it is tempting, 
O although unkind, to reflect that it 
cannot have been very hard work to 
write it. For Mr Zilliacus quotes pro- 
fusely and at length from the communist 
press and from the speeches of com- 
munist leaders. He also fills up a great 
deal of space with lengthy summaries of 
what Mr Khrushchev, Marshal Tito and 
other leading communists told him when 
he paid a round of visits to Moscow, 
Belgrade, Prague and Warsaw (but not 
Budapest) in the autumn of 1956. Some 
of these-talks are quite interesting as far 
as they go. But there is little in this book 
about developments in the communist 
world that a reasonably diligent reader 
of the daily press would pot already have 
learnt for himself. 

. What the book provides is a view of 
these developments as seen from’ Mr 
Ziljiacus’s own particular slant. He him- 
self says, rather disarmingly, that the 
sensible reader of any controversial book 
tries to discover the bias of the writer. 
His own bias is well known. In this 
book, under the impact of the 2oth 
Soviet congress, it emerges in a rather 
curious and elliptical way. Mr Zilliacus 
has seen the light about Stalinism and 
roundly condemns all its manifestations. 
He acknowledges the lack of freedom 
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and political democracy in the com- 
munist countries and states fairly the 
communists’ dilemma—how to give more 
political freedom without jeopardising 
the monopoly of power of the communist 
party. 

But he remains extraordinarily opti- 
mistic about the future of communism. 
And he makes the astonishing assertion 
that what the West really objects to about 
communist countries is not that they 
have produced “some pretty horrifying 
police regimes” and failed to develop 
democracy, but “the fact that they are 
building a new society”; he maintains, 
moreover, that these societies have 
“ enormous vitality” and that those who 
are building them “are sustained by a 
power of faith that cannot be matched 
in the West.” Mr Zilliacus, who has 
drawn such comfort from destalinisation 
and the 20th Soviet congress, really 
should not turn such a blind eye to the 
lessons of the Hungarian revolt. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Histoire des Relations Internation- 
ales: Vol. VII: Les Crises du XXéme 
Siécle. I. 1914-1929. 


By P. Renouvin. 
Hacheite, Paris. 384 pages. 1,200 francs. 

THE latest volume in Professor Rencu- 
vin’s series, and the third to be contributed 
by the general editor himself, is written 
with the same clarity and economy as its 
predecessors, and makes use of the same 
wide range of monographic material in 
many languages. It is confessedly a text- 
beok rather than an essay at personal inter- 
pretation ; but there are very few good text- 
books on the period—the common tendency 
10 begin with 1919 instead of 1914 is very 
noxious from the teaching point of view— 
and Professor Renouvin’s book should be 
welcome to undergraduates and _ their 
teachers. It devotes less space to institu- 
tional arrangements, and more to economics 
and diplomacy, than most Anglo-Saxon 
works on the League period, but this is not 
necessarily a fault. It also makes plain the 
impact of world developments upon 
European politics; but the author’s treat- 
ment of Soviet-German relations, written 
without the benefit of Dr Gerald Freund’s 
recent book, is insufficient on the military 
side, 


Bank of Canada 

Operations 1935-54: No. 5 

“ Canadian Studies in Economics’ 
By Dr E. P. Neufeld. 


University of Toronto Press. 
Cumberlege. 230 pages. 30s. 


London: 


This succinct and enlightening survey of 
how, since its inception in 1935, the Bank 
of Canada has attained its present impor- 
tance fills a long felt gap. Beginning with 
a penetrating analysis of the bank’s position 
““in a system of responsible government,” 
Dr Neufeld goes on to an equally revealing 
discussion of. its objectives, and the tech- 
niques it has used in attempting to realise 
them. He traces the evolution of the bank’s 
policies and. operations through three 
periods. Before the war there was no con- 
flict between the three major responsibilities 
of the bank as fiscal agent for the federal 
government, as public debt manager, and 
as mouetary manager. During the war years 
all aspects of policy were subordinated to 
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the necessity for “ channelling real resources 
to the war effort.” In the postwar period 
“harmony between debt management and 
monetary management ceased to exist ” and 
the bank had to adapt its policies to an 
unprecedented situation of full employment 
and inflationary problems. 


The bank’s operations have been remark- 
ably effective subject to limitations imposed 
by Canada’s close relationships with the 
United States, involving as these do for- 
midable capital movements, balance of pay- 
ments problems and exchange rate compli- 
cations. This careful analysis of the way 
in which the Bank of Canada forged 
“appropriate tools” and_ established 
“essential prestige” for its work will be 
of great interest to anyone concerned with 
current Canadian financial and economic 
problems, and it adds a useful and illumi- 
nating chapter to the literature of central 
banking. 


Annual Abstract of Statistics No. 94 
1957 


Central Statistical Office. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 322 pages. 
£1 1s. 


Unchanged in price since 1952, this new 
volume of British statistics contains as usual 
a wealth of information on subjects such 
as population, social services, employment, 
production, trades and the various financial 
fields. Most tables give figures for postwar 
years up to 1956 and, where possible, a 
prewar year is also included. Few changes 
in content have been made since last 
year’s issue, but a new table showing 
annual average wholesale prices of a 
number of commodities since 1950 is to be 
welcomed. 








OEEC 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Network 
of intra- 


European Trade 
Trade by Product in 1956 


A basic document for any study of the 
Free Trade Area and the Common Mar- 
ket proposals. It shows, product by pro- 
duct, the trade in 1956 of each of the 
countries concerned, with each of the 
others. Figures are also given for the six 
Common Market: countries combined 
and for the Free Trade Area as a whole. 
Both values and quantities are given. 
Additional tables show the extent of the 

’ European trade of each country in rela- 
tion to its total trade. 


216 pages Price 18s. (post 1s. 3d.) 
Obtainable from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.EA 
or through any bookseller 
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— if you have business in 


PARIS « BRUSSELS 


book 


NIGHT FERRY 


Through Sleeping Car Train 
EVERY NIGHT IN EACH DIRECTION 


OUTWARDS INWARDS 

p.m. 4a.m. 

7.0 FGM... LONDON............... arr.} 9.10 
(Victoria) 

a.m. p.m. 
B43 f AOE. ncscscsee BRUSSELG ............... dep.} 9.15 
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a.m. p.m. 
eRe a iciccttcccsats TINO sissies dep.| 9.50 

J (Nord) 


REGULAR AND RELIABLE 


cneeeecenal 
SOUTHERN 
Sepechionmechiathanill 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


For further information 
apply to principal travel 
agents or Continental 
Enquiry Office, Victoria 
Station, London, $.W.1. 
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Use REMINGTON 


‘Know-how’ to solve your 
accounting problems 


FOREMOST is adaptable REMTIMATIC brings 

to every accounting operation; mechanised principles to any 
fully electrified, it performs manual accounting operation— 
its computations automatically. simply and inexpensively. 


Is your Accounts Department fully up-to-date ? Why not take 
advantage of the Remington ‘know-how’ ? This ‘know-how’ is 
unique, in that it enables British businessmen to profit from 
world thinking and experience. For Remington Rand, London, 
is the clearing house of the latest ideas in business systems and 
techniques, collated from plants and laboratories and field ex- 
perience in 41 countries, developed and adapted to British needs, 
This is why Remington Rand alone can offer so wide a choice of 
the most advanced Accounting Machines, each the result of 
world research and testing. One of them is certain to be made- 
to-measure for your business. To find out which it is, send for 
the Man from Remington Rand. He will survey your account- 
ing problems and suggest the 
practical solution — without 
obligation. 


Also available are FRONT FEED 
TYPEWRITERS, where the ac- 
counting needs do not warrant 
an accounting machine, and 
STERLING ADDERS to suit every 
adding/listing application. 

PRINTING CALCULATOR 

gives printed proof of 

accuracy of any operation 

involving addition, subtraction, 

Send for multiplication or division. 


the Man from 


Memington Hand. 


POST THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER DETAIL 


I am interested in Remington Rand accounting 
and should like further details. 
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Remington Rand Limited - Business Equipment Centre 
1-19 New Oxford Street - London WCx1 - Tel: CHA 8888 
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(ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT) 


Facts about Italy 


Olgicte Comasce 


Area (square miles) 
Resident population 
Density per square mile. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


Total net ($ million) 
Average per capita.... 


- 


EMPLOYMENT 


Working population 

(economically active) 

WON co csceccevens 
female ...... 


116,316 
48,324,000 
415 


18,862 
$390 


19,577,280 
14,663,427 
4,913,853 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


DOMESTIC DATA: 


Number of homes............................08.. 
Cars in use (personal) ................0...00.... 
UE costco nssantaiuctcacen 


MI iscsi cccestecccuconpeaants 


MUNIN Ree le) 4 Lee, Pied 8 cee ae 


Television sets ........ ; 
*Sewing machines ............... 
Homes wired for electricity............... 
*Refrigerators ................... 

*Washing Machines ... 
*Electric Cookers .. sas iat 
*Vacuum cleaners & floor polishers....... 
*Air conditioners ............. 


Sources of data available upon request. 
*Local estimates ‘ 


RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, 


Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland 





12,065,240 
879,000 
341,000 

2,187,000 
6,750,000 
300,000 
5,000,000 
9,436,894 
1,000,000 
300,000 
100,000 
500,000 
3,000 


1958 


AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P. O. Box 1 


North Essendon (Melbourne) W. 6, Victoria, Australia 
RANCO ITALIANA S. p. A. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy 


Manufacturers of thermostats, automatic controls, rotors and stators, for appliances and automobiles. 


Number 6 in a series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staf in London. 








Exploding 
Cities 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


F the many explosions during the past ten years it is 
the least earsplitting which has had the most profound 
effect on the life of the average American. This 

“ metropolitan explosion,” almost unnoticed until recently, 
has left cities blighted, set off a mass flight to the suburbs, 
made the motor car an essential of existence and raised the 
“ urbanite” proportion of the population to 65 per cent 
of the whole 170 million. But the last year has yielded a 
crescendo of warnings about the dire effects of unplanned 
growth and brought metropolitan disintegration into the 
national spotlight, 

The rapid and haphazard urbanisation of today is threat- 
ening two cherished American institutions: the small town 
and the wide open spaces. While the American welcomes 
the amenities of the city, his way of life has always been 
somewhat wistfully oriented to the small town which origin- 
ally gave it birth and which since then has given shape and 
impetus to the suburban dream. But nowadays the urban 
refugee will quite possibly find himself in the next city 
before he has achieved the green periphery he is seeking. 
Towns have become cities overnight and, along the east and 
west coasts and in heavily populated areas in the middle 
west, cities have spilled over their boundaries and are grow- 
ing together to form “urban regions.” In the past the 
recognised urban unit has been the standard metropolitan 
area, consisting of a “core” with 50,000 or more people 
and the surrounding counties which are integrated with it 
for administrative purposes, Actually this may add up to 
several large cities and include parts of several states as it 
does most obviously in the New York metropolitan area. 
The urban region is an amorphous agglomeration of two or 
more adjacent metropolitan areas which, however, are unin- 
tegrated and form no political or administrative unit. Of the 
nineteen urban regions, the largest stretches continuously 
along the northeast coast to form a single 600-mile linear 
city, over-riding boundaries and scrambling existing 
resources, facilities and jurisdictions. Covering 5 per cent 
of the area of the country, it houses 20 per cent of the 
population. 

The prodigal using up of. land, when the vertical city 
topples into the horizontal suburb, is robbing Americans of 
the reassuring certainty that, if progress gets out of hand, 
there is always the possibility of making a fresh start in the 
wide open spaces, a luxury now disappearing at an esti- 
mated rate of 1.1 million acres a year. Before long their 
dinner tables may also be robbed, for the growing popula- 
tion will have eaten up the surpluses of farm products—or 
so some prophets predict. Speculative real estate practices 
often mean that it is the best farm land which is used for 


housing developments, and highways are covering crops 
with concrete. A factory or government office when laid out 
flat in the suburbs, with adequate parking space, may require 
30 times as much land as before, and the former occupants 
of a block of apartment houses can fill a development cover- 
ing miles. Three million more people and:a million more 
houses in the United States every year are dynamite when 
ac the same time cities are crowded and the cost of living 
in them is becoming astronomical. From 1950 to 1956, the 
population of the suburbs grew six times faster than that of 
the almost static central cities, and since 1954 almost 70 
per cent of all permits for housing and industrial building 
have been for the suburbs. 


T is the automobile, however, that really set off the metro- 
politan explosion and that is now compounding its 
problems, The volume of traffic on city streets, up 70 per 
cent since the war, is choking urban centres. Outside, where 
two cars to each family is almost a necessity, every mile of 
super-highway swallows 50 or 60 acres, and every foot of 
length added by the car manufacturers adds miles to the 
bumper-to-bumper traffic jams which frustrate commuters 
and police daily. It has been found that in some areas, 
notably Los Angeles, more highways generate more traffic 
instead of alleviating congestion. At a recent symposium 
an impressive array of experts laid stress on the importance 
of relating the new federal highway system to metropolitan 
planning, now lagging far behind. Finally, the automobile 
has crippled the city by carrying off the cream of the tax- 
payers to live in the suburbs. 

Many of the difficulties which plague cities today stem 
from the exodus of the middle class with its resources of 
money and leadership and the influx of low-income families 
and minority groups with their expensive problems of social 
welfare. Speculators and landlords have kept the values of 
city properties artificially high, thus forcing up the density 
af population in slum areas, making it difficult to do business 
profitably in decaying commercial districts and increasing 
the cost of slum clearance programmes. Industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises have followed the well-to-do private resi- 
dents, seeking lower costs and more space on the outskirts 
of the city. With higher taxes now yielding less revenue, 
the city has yet to assume increased responsibility for the 
whole metropolitan area and provide for the daily influx 
of commuters whose financial and civic allegiance is given to 
the suburbs. 

The factors which have brought blight to the city are 
already sprouting outside where, like crabgrass on suburban 
lawns, they spread farther and faster. Where city land can 
absorb 400 to 500 people an acre, a density of 100 in the 
suburbs may produce slums, and the uniformity of a housing 
development tends to hasten its deterioration. Suburban 
communities have been unable to revamp their often rudi- 
mentary governmental machinery and increase their borrow- 
ing authority fast enough to assimilate and provide facilities 
for the deluge. In one suburban area, the population grew 
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by 38 per cent in seven years, while the indebtedness of the 
local government jumped by 232 per cent. Satellite com- 
munities fight with each other and with their parent cities 
to attract lucrative but well-mannered industries, so that 
soaring taxes on residential property can be stabilised, while 
at the same time pressure mounts for the land to be kept 
clear for parks and playgrounds. 

Meanwhile high government officials are meeting inform- 
ally under presidential auspices to seek methods of solving 
the knottier metropolitan problems ; among authoritative 
suggestions made during 1957 for dealing with the 
threat of an asphalt jungle was one for a “nation- 
wide urban planning project” to consider the tangled 
developments which are making American cities “ obso- 
lete”” and another for a Federal Department of Urban 
Affairs headed by a member of the Cabinet. The existing 
Federal Housing Administrator has warned cities that, if 
they have not made an urban renewal plan by 1960, they 
will be facing municipal bankruptcy by 1965. Delay 
in tackling slum, traffic, revenue and other crucial 
matters accelerates not only the process of disintegration, 
but also the loss of the resources without which it cannot 
be fought. 

Much of the apathy about the metropolitan explosion is 
often attributed to the supposed American aversion to plan- 
ning anything not dedicated to a specific purpose ; no 
one has apparently decided what the purpose of a city is. 
Now, however, the idea seems to be taking hold, both in 
print and in concrete, that it should be a cultural centre 
attracting the intellectual and artistic flower of the nation to 
a Utopian existence. Some cities have made impressive 
starts on urban renewal along these lines and on the con- 
struction of inspiring city centres. Given enough enthu- 
siasm, the American city could presumably become as 
efficient and decorative a machine as the automobile. 


This is the first of a series of articles ; others will describe 
in more detail some of the administrative and social 


questions arising from the way in which the United States 
is outgrowing its cities, 


Fire under the President 


OWEVER useful the President’s trip to Paris may have 
been, his appearance on television with Mr Dulles on 
his return was a sad anti-climax. If the purpose was to show 
the President in full control of American foreign policy, it 
failed lamentably. Mr Eisenhower was cast in a minor part, 
as a self-conscious listener to one of the Secretary of State’s 
less inspired scripts.. The let-down was all the greater 
because of the expectation that the President might use this 
occasion to tell Americans what they must do, and even do 
without, to catch up with the Russians. This expectation 
owed a good deal to the Gaither report, a sizzling document 
on the future defence of America which was submitted to 
the National Security Council on November 7th, and which 
has been smouldering ever since. As a top secret NSC 
paper, not even the Senate sub-committee can, technically, 
be allowed to see a copy. But Washington being what it is, 
and the men who wrote the report being determined that it 
should not be buried in the files, most of its sensational con- 
clusions have now leaked to the press. 


The influential businessmen and eminent scientists who 
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unanimously agreed on the report cannot be altogether 
brushed aside ; they have the ear of the Vice President and 
much support from enlightened members of the financial 
community who have been among the President’s strongest 
supporters. But the White House may fairly complain that 
the Gaither group exceeded its brief, which was to make 
recommendations about atomic bomb shelters. Broadening 
its task almost beyond recognition, it concluded that the 
Soviet Union stands a good chance of gaining such a military 
lead by 1961 that it could then destroy or neutralise the 
United States. To prevent this, the report demands sharp 
increases in military spending, rising from the present $38 
billion a year to $46 billion by 1960, and many other costly 
programmes besides. Next week the first of a series of 
private Rockefeller studies will also conclude that the United 
States is in “mortal danger” and will recommend big 
increases in defence spending. 

The President is said personally to favour a big bold 
programme, but to be convinced that the country would 
never foot the bill unless it were gripped by war fever or 
the kind of panic that the publication of the Gaither report 
might produce. But now that its main conclusions are 
known, the President will be expected to discuss them can- 
didly next week in his Message on the State of the Union. 
He will have to be convincing if Congress and the country 
are to accept an increase of $2 billion or less in defence 
spending as adequate, particularly after this week’s state- 
ment from Mr Wilson, the former Secretary of Defence, 
that Mr Eisenhower himself insisted on past economies 
because he feared political trouble. 


Dollars for India 


WASHINGTON, DC 

LTHOUGH there is strong support within the Administra- 
Aition for providing substantial help to save India’s second 
five-year plan, it has been decided that it would be unwise 
to put a special “ aid-to-India ” Bill up to Congress. Not 
only might it be defeated but, even if it passed in some 
form, this might be only after a rancid debate that might 
destroy the good will the Bill was expected to create. 
Furthermore, the Administration would find it very 
embarrassing to explain to a stout military ally such as 
Turkey, which has recently been told that it was impossible 
to put a special $300 million aid Bill through Congress for 
its benefit, why neutralist India had been able to talk its 
way to the front of the queue. 

India’s needs are too great for more than a relatively small 
part of them to be met out of the Development Loan Fund, 
which Congress created last spring, but to which it gave 
a first instalment of only $300 million. The present 
policy, therefore, is to scrape together a bundle of small 
subventions : $100 million, perhaps, from the loan fund ; 
a second substantial slice of surplus American food, with 
the rupees generated from its sale lent back to India for 
development ; and a loan from the Export-Import Bank. 
The proposal to replenish the bank’s resources by $2 billion, 
which the President announced at Paris, may enable the 
United States to do much more for India than has hitherto 
been thought likely. On the other hand, this expansion of 
the bank’s activities may complicate the already uneasy 
relationship between the bank and the loan fund and 
endanger the latter’s usefulness. 
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Fractional Horsepower 
MOTORS 


BTH fractional horsepower motors are second 
to none in quality and proved performance. 
All types are available in sizes to meet every 
domestic, commercial, and industrial need. 
Precision-built of highest grade components, 
and fully tested, they will give long and 
trouble-free service. 

No manufacturer can offer a wider choice in 
fractional horsepower motors. Whatever the 
conditions of service or type of drive, there is 
a BTH motor well suited to the job, 


the BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON company Limited 


Member of the AE! group of compenies RUGBY + ENGLAND AS795 


AUDTRALIAY 


Seasonal Sailings 
save you £120 or more 





A journey to ‘Down Under’ is a major operation 
to be planned wisely, economically and well 
beforehand. So choose your time, travel Boomerang 
and you can save at least {£120 on the normal first 
class fare and even more if you return ‘One Class’, 
The P & O Boomerang Ticket means that by 
travelling out during the quieter times February to 
May and returning during September to December 
of the same year or next, specially reduced fares 
operate to your advantage. First class or ‘One Class’ 
you will find the voyage equally enjoyable. 

The P & O Boomerang Ticket is a true case of time 
being money. So sail ‘Boomerang’. 


ote FOR SINGLE Here’s a suggestion. Travel during the months 
JOURNE of February to May and you get more for your 
Y money. How ? The first class accommodation is 
PASSENGERS up-graded during the quiet season and you may 


have a wider choice of cabins at a lower rate. 


JP ©) Still the finest way to travel 


Your Travel Agent can help you with details or write direct to: 
14/16 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1 WHITEHALL 4444 
122 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3 AVENUE 8000 
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The Curious Affair 
at Curio Corner 


AUBREY CABRIOLE-QUINT loves everything that is old. Old 
houses—for he has restored Curio Corner (still known in the 
village as ‘the old Rectory’) to a more-than-Georgian 
splendour. Old furniture—for it brings him a more-than- 
modest income. And old-fashioned business methods—for 
he drives a ferocious bargain, and always deals in cash. 

These amiable characteristics brought him to the notice of 
“Jelly” Jones, the celebrated safe-breaker. For he too loves 
old things—untraceable banknotes and all small and portable 
valuables. So he paid a visit (after dark) to Curio Corner. 

No burglar was ever more disappointed. In the cluttered 
showroom, looking quite at home between a Jacobean 
armoire and a Regency rent table, stood a very new Chubb 
safe. “Jelly” Jones crept softly away. 

‘Not much harm done,” said Cabriole-Quint to the police 
complacently next morning. “‘I long ago learned that there is 
nothing so worthless as an antique safe. Now excuse me—I 
must get some of the latest Chubb window catches.” 

Incidentally, you too can get Chubb locks and catches 
from most well-stocked ironmongers. For safes, fire protection 
equipment and the more specialised products of our art, seek 
out a Chubb branch office, or write to Chubb & Son’s Lock 
and Safe Co. Ltd., 175-176, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. (MUSeum §822). 


DON’T LEAVE IT TO CHANCE 
—LEAVE IT TO CHUBB 
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TY was YOUR DESTINATION, fly by BOAC. ... For full details of de Luxe, First Class and Tourist services world- 


; . : 7 wide, consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Travel Agent or any 
world leader in air travel. B.O.A.C.’s convenient B.0.4.C. office. 


world-wide route network enables you to enjoy the finest 


ba ek ; : World leader in air travel 
value in air travel to 51 countries on all 6 continents. 


B.O.A.C. takes pride in offering you the world’s finest re 

; . x M4 7 @ e 
passenger service . . . that particular blend of comfort, 
good food and personal attention which makes experienced y 


air travellers unhesitatingly choose B.O.A.C. takes good care of you 


Remember—it costs no more to fly by B.O.A.C. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH S.A.A.. 


C.A.A.. QANTAS AND TEAL 
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Unlike the bank, which raises its money from the 
Treasury at 34 to 33 per cent and lends it to foreign govern- 
ments and private individuals at 53 to 6 per cent, repayable 
in dollars, the fund is meant to be a “ bank of last resort.” 
It is to make “ soft loans” when money for promising pro- 
jects in under-developed countries can be raised from no 
other source. Local currencies can be used to repay the 
principal—over as much as forty years—and the interest, 
which will normally be about half that charged by the bank. 
The money, unlike that advanced by the bank, which must 
be spent on American goods, can be used in the cheapest 
market. 


The loan fund has only just begun to creak into operation 
with the appointment of Mr Dempster McIntosh as its 
manager. This is not a moment too soon, since Congress 
expects to hear what it is doing with its first $300 million 
before deciding whether to appropriate the rest of the $925 
million authorised. For the first year, at any rate, this is 
likely to undo much of value of the main concession which 
a jealous Congress made to enable longer-term planning : 
that the fund need not spend all its appropriation in one 
year. Moreover, in the interests of political discretion, it will 
probably have to distribute its favours widely ; India cannot 
b: given the lion’s share. 


ORTUNATELY, since the visit to Washington of Mr Krish- 
F namachari, the Indian Finance Minister, there has been 
a pronounced thaw in the mutual frostiness of India and the 
bank. Previously the bank had tended to think of India as a 
poor credit risk because of its unsympathetic attitude towards 
private enterprise, while India has looked askance at the 
bank because its loans involved the obligation to buy expen- 
sive American materials. But Mr Krishnamachari. cannot 
now afford to be too choosy about the conditions under 
which he gets his foreign currency. During his visit, to 
avoid embarrassing his hosts, he did not make any formal 
request for a loan. Instead, he spoke quietly but impres- 
sively to groups of influential officials, businessmen and 
journalists. His was the “ oriental soft sell,” the opposite 
side of a coin more normally showing to Americans the 
Mephistophelian features of Mr Krishna Menon. While 
India’s friends in the American press were still attacking the 
Administration for placing unrealistic emphasis on giving 
help to private enterprise, India’s Finance Minister was 
telling his hosts that the help he was asking would mainly 
be directed into the private sector. 


Evidently this has had some effect. A full-scale mission 
from the Export-Import Bank was due to leave for India 
on New Year’s Day in order to survey the prospects. The 
interest of the bank carries two substantial advantages : it 
is the agency in the foreign field most likely to be given the 
full amount it needs by Congress, and its specific operations 
are not normally debated in detail. On the other hand, if 
the bank’s field, which hitherto has been confined mainly 
tc Latin America and Europe, is to overlap that of the loan 
fund, this may strengthen the natural tendency of Mr 
Waugh, the president of the bank, to urge cautious policies 
on the fund. He is in a strong position to do so since, to 
placate Congress, he was made a member of the fund’s three- 
man loan committee. The early decisions of this body will 
necessarily be somewhat distorted by the need to make a 
good political record. But they will be critically scrutinised 
by all who are worried about the need for an effective answer 
to the Russian economic offensive. 
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Education for Survival 


HE Russian moons have set a tide flowing which may at 
£ last float federal aid to education over the reefs of 
racial prejudice, indifference and political conservatism on 
which formerly it has come to grief. So, at least, the 
Administration seemed to feel when it gave priority this 
week, among its legislative proposals, to a completely new 
scheme which would emphasise students, teachers, and 
teaching, particu‘arly in the sciences, rather than the school 
buildings for which aid has been asked, and denied, in the 
past. The whole four-year emergency programme would 
cost about $1 billion—a little less than was proposed for 
school construction—and $225 million or so would be spent 
in the next fiscal year. 

Of the total, about a fifth is for direct federal scholarships, 
Ten thousand, worth about $750 each, will be divided 
among the states, according to population, in each of the 
four years and awarded to gifted high school students who 
otherwise could not afford to go to college. There will also 
be about 5,000 graduate scholarships to encourage scientists 
to train for college teaching, and matching grants for gradu- 
ate schools. In awarding the undergraduate scholarships 
some preference will be given to students with a grounding 
in mathematics and the sciences, but the emphasis will be 
on further training for the gifted, whatever their speciality. 
Every year about 200,000 of the ablest high school students 
fail to continue their education. Federal help will also be 
forthcoming for centres to train teachers of foreign 
languages and for the expansion of the work of the 
National Science Foundation in improving the quality of 
scientific training, teaching, and research. The rest of the 
money—apparently about half the total—will go to states 
which are willing to spend an equal amount on tests to 
identify gifted high school students and persuade them to 
go to college, and on improving science teaching and labora- 
tories and the salaries of science teachers. 

This emphasis on participation by the states and on the 
purely temporary nature of the programme is to reassure 
those who genuinely fear that federal aid means federal 
control of education, and to disarm the conservatives who 
suspect that a new permanent load is being placed upon the 
Budget and the federal taxpayer. Such concessions may help 
the Bill through Congress, but they are a great disappoint- 
ment to educators who had set their sights on a federal pro- 
gramme ten times as big, which would permit the doubling 
of most teachers’ salaries. The present modest, piecemeal 
scheme seems likely to increase the demands on the colleges 
without helping them to find the teachers or equipment they 
need for the 3 million students who are already enrolled. 


Wealthy—and Wise ? 


ORTY-EIGHT more voices have been added to the chorus 
F of advice telling the United States how it should set 
about the tasks of the future. They belong to a distin- 
guished panel of experts, from both America and abroad, 
who were asked by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment to say what they thought to be the most important 
economic problem confronting the country in the next 
twenty years. The CED, which is composed of 150 men 
and women prominent in business and education, aims to 
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encourage economic research and education and to guide 
American economic policy into what it considers to be paths 
of healthy progress. Its political centre of gravity lies 
probably in the Eisenhower wing of the Republican party ; 
it was established partly in order to balance the conservative 
influence of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
The present symposium, which was conducted with the aid 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation, represents a collection 
of individual views, not a policy statement by the committee 
itself. The views it has sponsored, however, have a notably 
liberal ring. 

More than a third of those who submitted papers said 
they thought that aid to poorer countries was the most 
urgent problem facing America. None, despite the clouds 
now hanging over the American economy, placed the possi- 
bility of a depression at the top of their list, and only eight 
were primarily concerned about the perils of inflation. A 
remarkably high proportion of the contributors put the 
emphasis, not on the preservation or expansion of the wealth 
of Americans, but on the need to persuade them to spend 
it wisely. Some of those who advocated foreign aid as the 
best outlet for American plenty showed awareness of the 
political problems that a prolonged distribution of largesse 
is liable to create. The fact that American dollars too often 
carry with them Americans, and at least the appearance of 
American influence, is a difficulty that has also been exer- 
cising the Administration. It is discussing whether it should 
replace a good many of the American technicians working 
on aid projects overseas with locally recruited substitutes ; 
Mr Nixon is said to have decided on his recent world tour 
that the presence of some Americans caused more resent- 
ment than they were worth. American diplomats in Asia 
and the Middle East are said to be fighting his view. 

Even among the CED’s contributors who dwelt on 
American domestic needs there was a powerful body of 
opinion which thought that redistribution of riches, rather 
than their further accumulation, was the principal task to 
be tackled. Several papers urged that attention be given to 
the removal of the social and geographical “ pockets of 
poverty ” that survive in the United States and to the better- 
ment of sprawling and congested urban areas. Declarations 
of this kind will give point to the growing sentiment that 
America ought to divert more of its resources from personal 
consumption to improving its public services. 


Delay in Dallas 


HE next crisis in the struggle over racial integration in 
T southern schools had been expected this month, in 
Dallas, Texas. But now the Circuit Court of Appeals has 
delayed indefinitely the order, made last September by 
Judge Atwell, which required that Negro pupils be admitted 
to white schools when the next term began on January 27th. 
The Appeals Court decided that the 88-year-old Judge 
Atwell had acted hastily and unreasonably and that he 
had not fulfilled his legal duty of paying due regard to local 
conditions when he set a date for integration ; he had held 
ne hearings and had allowed the Dallas school authorities 
no time in which to prepare a plan for orderly integration— 
something which they say they will do by next summer. A 
disorderly failure to integrate might not have been unwel- 
come to Judge Atwell, who believes that the Supreme Court 
exceeded its powers and stepped from the legal into the 
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sociological field when it made its historic ruling on the 
schools in 1954. His September order requiring immediate 
integration was issued in what looked like a fit of pique after 
the Appeals Court had reversed his two earlier refusals to 
force the Dallas authorities to integrate their schools. 

About one-sixth of the 100,000 schoolchildren in Dallas 
are Negro ; it is a place with a strong southern outlook but 
it is also a prosperous growing city, a financial and industrial 
centre of a wealthy state, which has had a heavy influx of 
new residents from the North recently. For this reason it 
had been regarded as a test case and also because, if the 
school authorities had been obliged to carry out Judge 
Atwell’s order, they would have risked losing their share— 
about $1.5 million a year—of funds from the state. The 
legislature has decided that any school integration which has 
not been approved by local voters will be penalised in this 
way and the judge had allowed no time for the necessary 
referendum. 

The Texas Legislature recently went even farther in its 
defiance of the Supreme Court and authorised the closing of 
any school where troops were needed to keep order, as they 
have been since last autumn in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
There the last of the regular soldiers were withdrawn over a 
month ago, but National Guardsmen—territorial troops— 
remain outside the Central High School and will have to 
stay, according to Governor Faubus, as long as the nine con- 
troversial Negro children continue to attend classes. But he 
has hailed the Dallas decision as showing a way out of the 
stalemate he has brought on Little Rock, for there the school 
board, itself quite ready for integration, never appealed for 
a postponement of the local court order which required that 
Negro children be allowed to attend white schools last Sep- 
tember. Now, Mr Faubus thinks, the board should follow 
Dallas’s example and appeal in its turn. 


Oil for the Trade Act 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S Christmas present to Canada 

was hardly that of a good neighbour. By extending 
“ voluntary ” restrictions on imports of oil to the five western 
states on Christmas Eve he deprived the hopeful young 
petroleum industry on Canada’s west coast of part of its 
nearest and most promising market—and one that had been 
expected to expand rapidly—in Washington and Oregon, 
states which produce no oil of their own. Not surprisingly 
Ottawa has protested bitterly against the new restrictions. 
Where Canada is concerned these cannot even shelter 
behind the excuse of being necessary to the national 
security for, in the event of war, Canadian oil would be as 
available to the United States as its own domestic supplies. 
Therefore, if imports are being curtailed, as is officially 
claimed, in order to encourage the development of plentiful 
reserves at home for use in case of an emergency, then 
the restrictions should not affect Canada. The same argu- 
ment can be applied to Venezuela, although to a lesser 
degree since oil from there comes to the United States by 
sea. This other important supplier of petroleum to the 
west coast has also protested, but rather more politely than 
Canada. 

The real consideration in the minds of the President and 
his advisers was not of course the national security, but 
the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Three years ago an attempt by friends of American oil 
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producers to write mandatory quotas on imports into the 
Act was only frustrated by the Administration’s undertaking 
to deal with the situation under its discretionary powers 
to ease the impact of tariff reductions which fall too heavily 
on American industries. This year the protectionists are 
expected to concentrate on an effort to take these dis- 
cretionary powers away from the President and to put more 
rigid provisions directly into the Act. He will find it difficult 
to win this battle unless he can show that he has in fact used 
the discretionary powers to help American industries. 

Certainly last summer’s attempt to help domestic oil pro- 
ducers could easily have been made to look ineffective if 
the restrictions on imports had not been extended to the 
west coast, originally excluded because it does not produce 
enough oil for its own use. At that time the Administra- 
tion suggested that imports of 275,000 barrels a day would 
be a suitable quantity for the region ; in fact, importers have 
been planning to bring in 348,000 barrels a day during the 
first half of this year. The importing companies which have 
been trying to make up-on the west coast for some of the 
markets lost elsewhere in the United States as a result of the 
restrictions there have themselves to blame that imports 
to that region, too, have now been cut—to 220,000 barrels 
a day. 


Angel on Broadway 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


N Thanksgiving evening, November 28th, when the 
QO curtain fell on the first performance of Look Home- 
ward, Angel, a new play based on the novel by Thomas 
Wolfe, it was obvious that the producer, Mr Bloomgarden, 
had a smash hit on his hands. Its success has brightened 
a rather dull season in the theatre. Of the more than thirty 
plays which have arrived in New York since September, 
only a handful have been well received, and even these have 
aroused no great enthusiasm. 

This is not unusual ; the great hit is always rare. During 
the average Broadway season, which runs from September 
to June, about eighty dramas, musicals, revues and comedies 
come to town, but only about fifteen win sufficient critical, 
popular and financial success to justify their occupying one 
of the 28 theatres which are all that are left of the eighty 
that New York had twenty years ago. In that period, the 
average cost of production has more than tripled. The cost 
of putting on a straight play today runs to more than 
$80,000, while some musicals take more than $350,000. 
Thirty years ago, 264 plays were produced in a single season. 
Now there are too many plays clamouring for too few 
theatres for Broadway to have room for anything but the 
most overwhelming kind of success. 

The birth of a play is a risky business, from every point 
cf view. But the possible rewards are high enough to make 
the gamble tempting to many. Last year, for example, 
10 million theatre-goers spent a record $37 million on 
tickets for the 86 productions on Broadway, the traditional 
theatrical district ; how many people spent how much to 
attend the 72 plays produced off-Broadway is anybody’s 
guess. While most of the shows soon close and cost their 
backers most or all of their investment, some make fortunes. 
Abie’s Irish Rose, for instance, returned $2 million for 
each $1,000 invested ; Tobacco Road earned $215,000 
for each $1,000 put up by its backers ; and there are others 
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which have been almost as lucrative. Such fabulous profits 
were earned, for the most part, during the nineteen-thirties 
and earlier, when costs of production were much lower than 
they are today. But even now some shows, such as My 
Fair Lady, are gold-mines. 

This is likely to be the case with Look Homeward, 
Angel. While most Broadway dramas use only one set, 
and cost about $80,000, Look Homeward, Angel, has 
two sets and a very large cast for a straight play. As a 
result, it was calculated that $125,000 would be needed for 
the show, with a 25 per cent overcall (the right to ask 
backers to find an additional 25 per cent above the original 
investment). Seventy investors put up an average of $2,150 
apiece, and just before rehearsals began a group known as 
Theatre 200 Inc. contributed $50,000 and was taken in as 
co-producer. But several weeks before the opening, the 
Angel’s backers were relieved to hear a clamour for 
tickets, as rumours of the play’s quality began to circulate. 
The advance sale soon stood at more than $300,000. 
Theatre parties were busily buying up the entire house for 
specific evenings, and the ticket agents hurried to stock up. 

Within a few days, Look Homeward, Angel, was sold 
out until well into the spring. Its weekly takings will be 
more than $40,000, while the actors’ salaries, royalties and 
other operating expenses amount to about $26,000 a week. 
Thus within ten weeks the play will have earned enough to 
repay its “angels” and begin returning profits. Every 
ten weeks thereafter, as long as it plays to capacity audiences 
in New York, these backers will double their money. More- 
over, they will share in the profits of performances staged 
outside New York, and in the returns if the play is sold to 
Hollywood. 


HILE Look Homeward, Angel, is attracting a great 
deal of attention, another aspect of the New York 
theatre is exciting almost as much interest as the Broadway 
stage. This is off-Broadway—that collection of small 
theatrical companies which produce plays in basements, 
attics, churches and any other available space in Greenwich 
Village, along the east side, on the west side and all around 
the town. There is a growing interest in the theatre—from 
both sides of the footlights—despite the decline in the 
number of plays produced on Broadway and the continually 
mounting cost of tickets. Actors Equity, the performers’ 
trade union, notes that its membership in the past five years 
has risen from 6,000 to nearly 10,000. And all these actors 
are looking for places to show what they can do. 

Several years ago groups of performers, directors and 
other theatre people began to prodiice former hits, near- 
hits and the classics on small stages before small audiences 
in Greenwich Village, New York’s Bohemia. The success 
of one of these groups—Circle in the Square—put the off- 
Broadway stage on the theatrical map. The critics and the 
public were enthusiastic over its productions of such plays 
as Tennessee Wiliiams’s Summer and Smoke, Calder 
Willingham’s End as a Man, and Eugene O’Neill’s The 
Iceman Cometh, now the longest running show in New 
York. As with all the off-Broadway companies, the actors 
were young, well-trained professionals seeking to make their 
names ; out of this group alone have come some of today’s 
biggest stars. 

In 1955-56 about 46 plays were produced off-Broadway, 
compared with over 80 in the established theatrical district, 
Last year the numbers were nearly even and this year 
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Broadway may have to take second place. Some groups, 
such as Circle in the Square, have tended to concentrate 
on old plays by established modern authors ; others, such as 
the Phoenix, have assembled casts studded with stars from 
Hollywood and Broadway and produced a variety of plays 
ranging from Shakespeare to new shows ; still others have 
experimented with dramas and musicals which have not 
been able to gain a hearing on Broadway ; and the Shakes- 
pearwrights have had resounding successes. 

The costs of these off-Broadway shows can be kept very 
low. Many are “theatres in the round ”—with the’ stage’ 
in the centre of the audience—which demand little scenery. 
They use. small and inexpensive theatres, thus saving .on 
rent. And they pay their actors very little—between $36: 
and $40 a week, -instead of the salaries which on Broadway 
may reach thousands of dollars a week. Companies -with 
such low costs are able to perform before small houses of 
200 people or less and still earn tidy profits. And they. 
are also able to take chances on new and unusual shows, 
old plays which failed on Broadway, and the classics—all 
things which are too great a financial risk for the major 
producers in the established theatres, 

In the last year it has become fashionable to beat a path. 
to these out-of-the-way theatres. The ticket agents have 
for some time been handling seats for such small theatres 
as the Phoenix and Circle in the Square, but until recently 
they have boycotted the groups performing the classics. 
Just a few weeks ago the agents began to sell, at their 
centrally placed mid-town offices, tickets to the Shakespear- 
wrights’ production of Julius Caesar, which has won 
much favour from the critics. And they are selling all the 
tickets they can get, despite the facts that the play is by 
Shakespeare, who has never gone well in New York, and 
that the names of the actors are unknown on Broadway. 


Hoosier Hatchets 


WASHINGTON, DC 


ENATOR JENNER’S decision to give up the life in Wash- 
S ington that he was finding so distasteful and to go back 
to practising law in his home town has, in the artless words 
of his colleague, Senator Capehart, “split the Republican 
party down the middle” in Indiana and offered the local 
Democrats an unexpected prospect of success. Hoosier 
politics—the Hoosiers being the traditional name for the 
inhabitants of Indiana—are predominantly Republican, 
almost invariably conservative, highly professional, particu- 
larist and personal, and often very savage for impenetrable 
local reasons. Atnong the state’s Republicans there are two 
main factions, the right wing associated with Mr Charles 
Halleck, the deputy leader of the Republican minority in 
the House of Representatives, and the extreme right wing, 
to which Senator Jenner and the present Governor, Mr 
Handley, belong. There was once a “ middle of the road” 
group headed by the previous Governor, Mr Craig, but like 
nearly all the younger Republican leaders picked out by 
President Eisenhower during his first term as showing par- 
ticular promise, Mr Craig is now an extinct political force. 

Indiana’s Republican party has one very special charac- 
teristic: its leading members regularly predict each other’s 
defeat at the hands of the Democrats. Senator Capehart 
expressed confidence that Senator Jenner would be de- 
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feated in 1952; but Mr Jenner, who is probably Mr 
Eisenhower’s most implacable foe, shared in the President’s 
electoral triumph. In 1956 he returned the compliment 
by stating openly that Mr Capehart, who was then up 
for re-election, would lose by a margin of 200,000 votes. 
Mr Capehart won by 212,000. Before Mr Jenner an- 
nounced his retirement, both his fellow Senator and Mr 
Craig had been saying that his defeat was certain next 
year. However, practically everybody else, including most 
of the Democrats, felt sure that he would win. 

Governor Handley, who shares most of Senator Jenner’s 
extreme views but does not normally express them in the 
same hysterical language, would like to succeed him in the 
Senate. But last week a microphone inadvertently left on 


in a closed meeting of the Republican party’s leaders in the .. 
State relayed to delighted reporters the outspoken- oppo-. 
sition of Senator Capehart and Mr Halleck. These now: 
pass, in the absence of the genuine article, as. the leaders. 


of the Eisenhower Republicans. 


ENATOR CAPEHART, a round, bumbling business man who 
made his fortune from juke boxes and high fidelity, has 
never maintained allegiance to any one faction, but at 
different times has hitch-hiked with them all. Although 
he once described Mr Eisenhower as “the Democrats’ 
choice as Republican candidate,” he has lately taken to 
speaking up in the Senate in defence of the President’s 
policies. Mr Halleck, a political mechanic of some skill 
and great seniority, has represented himself ever since the 
President took office as being the archetypal “Ike man ” 
and has been accepted in the White House on his own 
valuation, although he sabotages any liberal measure on the 
President’s programme whenever he feels he can get away 
with it. His prestige in Indiana is high, and most factions 
would probably rally round him if he were willing to accept 
the Senate nomination. But for many long years he has 
been eating his heart out in bitterness waiting for Mr 
Martin to retire from the party leadership in the House 
of Representatives. This would make Mr Halleck the 
Speaker if the Republicans won control of Congress.. He 
would be unlikely to abandon these rewards of his long 
service in the House for the sake of becoming a very 
junior Senator. 

Indiana is one of the few states which still nominate 
candidates for important offices at party conventions instead 
of by primary elections. From the eavesdropped exchanges 
it is apparent that there will be a major battle at the con- 
vention next summer between supporters of the national 
Republican Administration and those of the state Republi- 
can Administration. 


The most immediate beneficiary of these differences 


is likely to be Mr Paul Butler, the national chairman of the 
Democratic party, who is a Hoosier and has been toying 


with the idea of running for the Senate next year. Although: 


Democrats are seldom elected in Indiana, Mr Butler is a 
hard-hitting campaigner and Senator Jenner’s retirement 
makes his prospects much more tempting. His candidature 
would not be universally welcome to Hoosier Democrats ; 


two old-style politicians, Mr McKinney and Mr McHale, 


cronies of Mr Truman’s whom Mr Butler tossed out of the 
leadership of the state party, have been intriguing against 
him ever since. But it is possible that they may grudgingly 
accept his senatorial ambitions as the price to be paid for 
his departure from high party office. 
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The Two Faces of France 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HIS New Year is a good time for stock-taking in France, 
T partly because the gountry’s crisis is so spectacular 
and should reach a climax in the coming months and partly 
also because 1957 and 1956 together form the main water- 
shed of French affairs since the war. In these two years 
the French Union has been tossing in what looked like 
death throes in Algeria, throwing out disastrous metastases 
at Suez and in political life in Paris, yet renewing itself in 
black Africa with reforms that point to a new kind of 
commonwealth. France itself has seen the culmination and 
end of its greatest boom since the early years of the century, 
and this has made possible the common market and a 
probably decisive step towards European unity. Finally, 
oil discoveries in the Sahara have symbolised both oversea 
troubles and technical rejuvenation. Seen from a distance, 
France’s progress looks like that of a bicyclist careering 
madly downhill. Nearer at hand, the motion resembles 
a seesaw with the weight of a political past turned to lead 
at one end and the strength of a new economic and social 
vitality at the other. The year 1958 will probably decide 
which tips the balance. 

The rate of growth of French output since 1953 has 
equalled Germany’s and has outstripped that of all other 
European countries. Although big industry has raised pro- 
duction 45 per cent in four years, the figures matter less 
than the changes of attitudes that expansion has brought. 
France has not experienced such progress for a generation 
—a generation that had suffered continuously from infla- 
tion, or unemployment, or humiliation in war. Peeling 
stucco on grey city walls had become the apt symbol of a 
great country fallen on evil times. As the American, Mr 
John E. Sawyer, pointed out in an acute essay written in 
the forties: “ industrialism has not realised its potential in 
France. . . . French society has accordingly experienced far 
more of the social problems of industrialisation than of 
its economic product.” 

The stormy thirties and forties assumed that only violent 
change from left or right could save France. The nineteen- 
fifties have at last provided some of the counterbalancing 
“economic product.” In 1956, for the first time in years, 
the best French manufactures reached the top international 
class. French methods of electrification of railways have 
been adopted in Britain and India. French mining engineers 
are modernising the Japanese mines. The Renault Dauphine 
in a single year has become the nearest rival to the Volks- 
wagen in America. French aircraft, dams, and electronic 
telecommunications have become respected on the world 
markets. French industry still has innumerable dark 
recesses of defeatist traditionalism, but the climate has 
changed. Executives of a younger generation have reached 
the top in business, and some, like M. Felix Gaillard, in 
politics. For many bankers and industrialists whose 
peasant-like self-defeating caution was formerly notorious, 


expansion has now become a fetish—to the exclusion, even, 
of common sense—in dealing with the trade crisis. As for 
the wage-earner, his position advanced more in France 
between 1953 and 1956 than in almost any other country. 
Recent inflation has probably cut two years out of this 
progress, but meanwhile the attitude of the trade unions 
has changed. Their vitality, sapped by political strife and 
strikes in the nineteen-forties, has been revived by chances 
of bread and butter bargaining, instead of ideological stone- 
throwing. Even the student today is said to be far less 
ideological and more concerned with facts than his recent 
predecessor. Rising population, a bountiful agriculture 
easily improved, and the new sources of energy which will 
gradually wipe out the old handicap of poor coal seams, give 
France every prospect of acquiring a fertile modern 
economy. Inside every Frenchman there is a Jules Verne 
crying for release. Beneath the disgust with government 
and the humiliation over repeated retreats, there is a strong 
hidden tide of optimism in the country. For all the mental 
reservations one can make, the acceptance of the common 
market has involved for France a bigger revaluation, not only 
of Germany, but of itself, than is usually realised. 

Curiously, all this progress has been achieved against the 
grain of the anachronistic obsessions of French political 
life. Algeria today is the walking ghost of the past which 
the French have not laid. The government’s condoning of 
tortures and the harrying of domestic critics—and the lack of 
any loud protesting echo in the country—are only the most 
flagrant signs of a dangerous political rot. The last two 
years have brought out all the nationalism fermented by 
the defeat of 1940; all the Frenchman’s heroic notions 
of honour, which make him see even colonial wars as a 
kind of single combat in which calculations of expediency 
are despicable ; and all the far from heroic permutations 
of the party political round. The emotional confusions 
have been clearer on the sidelines of Algeria than on the 
Algerian field itself. The antagonism of race in Algeria 
is, after all, only equalled in South Africa, and that kind of 
tension is the hardest in the world to relax ; but the pre- 
ference for attitudes over realities is patent when it comes 
to views on foreign intervention or on the trade crisis. 
The French have constantly suspected the foreigner, especi- 
ally the American, lusting, as it is supposed, for Sahara oil, 
of trying to oust France from North Africa. In fact the 
French have had an unbelievably favourable international 
climate. The Russians, the Americans, the Tunisians and 
Moroccans, the French African negroes, and even India and 
the United Nations, all for varying reasons have been reluc- 
tant to aggravate France’s difficulties. If ever a country 
had a free hand it has been France. 

Reluctance to face issues is equally clear over the trade 
gap. Because of the boom French governments were able 
for a time to run the war without reaching into the French- 
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man’s sensitive pocket, but the price was a steady erosion 
of foreign exchange reserves which governments, with their 
usual taste for brinkmanship, never ‘resisted till they were 
hanging over the precipice. Yet you still hear innumerable 
speakers insisting on expansion at all cost. It is the irrespon- 
sible refusal of the parties to give up their slogans for a 
programme, and their incapacity to see Algeria or the 
financial crisis whole, that make plausible the fears that 
1958 may see the end of the regime. 

On the threshold of 1958 there are two Frances. One is 
the utilitarian aggregate of private citizens, who are moving 
fast into the twentieth century, and who are impatient of the 
rising prices associated increasingly with Algeria which ham- 
per further prosperity. The other is those same citizens 
and the army as heirs to a nineteenth-century empire and 
a nineteenth-century view of the world, who are ashamed 
io give way to guerrillas in Algeria—and, it must be added, 
to “ abandon” their kin. The pessimist says that in 1958 
the economic crisis will intensify the passions of the 
Algerian struggle and pave the way for a coup d’état. This 
seems less likely than the optimist’s hope that the pressure 
of rebellion in Algeria, and of austerity or rising prices 
or both, will bring opinion down to earth, loosen M. Mollet’s 
grip on the Socialists, and incline Parliament towards nego- 
tiations. But there is still a third possibility. The govern- 
ment claims to be winning a military victory over the rebels, 
and hopes to staunch inflation as well, at least in part by 
cutting investment. The danger of such a “ victory ” would 
be that, without allowing one soldier to be released from 
the Algerian vigil, it would encourage the Right in its refusal 
of reforms, and postpone all economic expansion in prepara- 
tion for the common market. The year 1958 would then 
break a French renascence simply by perpetuating the 
political spinelessness of the last two years. 


Canada: the Candid Ally 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 


HE curious ambivalence which characterises in one form 
- or another the relations of all the Nato countries with 
the United States takes a particularly sharp form in Canada, 
In defence matters no other country lies in such a close 
American embrace: defence against air attack is planned 
as though the two countries were one. When the Canadian 
ministers returned from the Nato meeting in Paris, they 
found waiting for them a proposal, already worked out by 
officials of the two governments, for building new bases in 
northern Canada from which tanker-planes of the US Air 
Force could take off to refuel the strategic bombers. A 
refusal is hardly possible. The Conservative government 
placed the last formal coping stone on the integration of air 
defence commands last summer, when it sent Air Marshal 
Slemon, former chief of the air staff, to Colorado Springs 
as “deputy” to the commanding American general. But 
if there is any truth in all the standard policy utterances, an 
even more vital part of Canada’s air defence lies in main- 
taining the nuclear deterrent of the Strategic Air Command. 

Yet for all the submissiveness to United States require- 
ments for the defence of the North American continent, 
Canada’s constant, underlying uneasiness about American 
diplomatic and political views reached a new intensity 
before, during and after the Nato meetings. It is 
becoming more outspoken. In reaction from negative 
policies towards Russia, Canadians are increasingly con- 
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vinced that results could be obtained from patient and 
painstaking diplomatic dealings with Russia. In oversimpli- 
fied form, the feeling growing here—and taking on a new 
sharp edge of irritation with Washington—is now coming 
close to, denying the fundamental premise of American 
policy. The Americans, it is said here, behave as though 
Mr Khrushchev and his colleagues were merely waiting 
for a favourable opportunity to launch war upon the United 
States. The military men in the Pentagon are therefore 
striving constantly to increase their forces. But Canadians 
are less and less inclined to believe that the present regime 
in Moscow has any intention of making war, even if it has 
a passing superiority in weapons. From defence planners 
on the western side (led by the Pentagon generals but with 
a fair following from other countries) comes the fear that 
Russia’s rockets might enable it to knock out the United 
States retaliatory force before it could get into action, and 
thus remove the stalemate of mutual capacity for destruc- 
tion. But from the Russian side, it is noted here, there is 
not the slightest sign that anybody believes that. the 
American power of retaliation has been removed. Neither 
in public nor in private do the Russian leaders talk as 
though their missiles had ended the stalemate, or given them 
potential immunity from nuclear attack. 


* 


All this had made the Canadian government somewhat 
sceptical about the urgent need to rush missiles or nuclear 
stockpiles into Europe. And even if the Pentagon’s case 
was stronger than they believe it is, Canadians still would 
say that the political. case against scattering nuclear arma- 
ment around the world is far stronger than the Americans 
seem to have realised. At the Nato meeting in Paris, 
Canada was just about the first to object to Washington’s 
first proposal of what should be done—a proposal that 
seemed to be based on the belief that the one thing the 
world wanted was a great demonstration of increasing Nato 
power to counterbalance the “ sputnik craze.” Nothing 
could have appeared here to be more out of touch with the 
facts. The one thing most of the world feared, it appeared 
to Canadians, was another panic American rush to get 
more nuclear weapons more widely distributed and more 
closely threatening Russia. 

Soundings that were immediately made in the other Nato 
capitals suggested that, while some fresh military measures 
might have to be taken, Nato’s object must be to set them 
in a framework of closer co-operation and peaceful inten- 
tions. Agreement was general, and nowhere warmer than 
in Bonn. Dr Adenauer’s role, both in regard to Mr 
Bulganin’s letter and at the Nato meeting itself, is very 
highly praised in Ottawa. His insistence that the Bulganin 
letter must be explored corresponds entirely to Canadian 
views. Even if there were nothing else in it worth atten- 
tion, the proposal for a nuclear no-man’s-land of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and both parts of Germany simply had to 
be taken seriously. It is believed here that the idea did 
originate with the Warsaw government, and it is known 
that the Poles are pressing it as hard as they can. For 
them, and for the West, it is believed that this may be the 
only way of avoiding the permanent establishment of 
Russian military forces throughout eastern Europe. To put 
missiles into West Germany, in other words, might mean 
the permanent subjugation of eastern Europe. 

This is the really serious, vital question left by the Nato 


meeting, as it is seen here ; and thankful prayers are’ offered 
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that Dr Adenauer and Herr von Brentano are parties to the 
decision as well as Mr Dulles and General Norstad. To 
spread more nuclear devices through other countries such 
as Turkey or Italy or France would, it is agreed, matter less. 
But grave doubts are still felt about the wisdom, of doing 
so. The worst case, after Germany, is thought to be Turkey. 
Any sober political calculation must relate the stationing 
of nuclear weapons in Germany to the prospects of achieving 
a Middle Eastern settlement: it cannot merely accept the 
soldier’s eagerness to get launching sites as near to Russia 
as possible. And how the chance of a Middle East settle- 
ment could be improved by putting nuclear armament into 
the hands of the Turks, sober observers here cannot see. 

Nato’s move towards closer military integration, specially 
the talk about co-ordinated production, is welcomed: so, 
even more warmly, is the work of the scientific committee. 
But the value of the proposed steps can hardly be judged 
until they are worked out in practical form. Meanwhile 
there remains the depressing fear that, for all the wordy 
talk of the final declaration, the United States has not 
really come close to the belief in political and diplomatic 
efforts which Mr Pearson and his successor, Mr Smith, have 
both expressed. When they contemplate the Washington 
policy-makers Canadians are getting unhappily near to 
adapting the saying of the Duke of Wellington: “I don’t 
know what the Russians will think of them ; but, by God, 
they frighten me.” 


Israeli Tangle 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


FTER a fortnight of dreary negotiations between the 
A coalition partners Mr Ben-Gurion resigned on Tues- 
day ; this involved the resignation of the whole cabinet. 
The crisis started when Achduth Avoda made public the 
government’s intention of sending a “ high-ranking person- 
ality” to Bonn, thus knocking the mission on the head for 
the time being. Mr Ben-Gurion told the Knesset later that 
the purpose of the mission was to sound the west Germans 
on the possibility of obtaining certain defensive weapons. 
He indicated that these weapons were necessary because of 
the Russian submarines that Egypt had bought last summer. 

In his letter of resignation the prime minister accused 
Achduth Avoda of publishing cabinet secrets. That party, 
and Mapam too, have indignantly denied these Mapai 
accusations ; they stress that arms may and should be 
bought wherever possible, provided no political strings are 
attached. This provision is all-important for neutralist 
Mapam, which stubbornly maintains that Mr Ben-Gurion 
is not just interested in collective cabinet responsibility, but 
brought on the crisis in order to clear the way for far- 
reaching new political plans. Both left-wing parties and 
some other circles stress that Russia’s increased hostility 
would outweigh the advantages of additional arms and that 
Israel’s security depends on a four-power agreement in the 
Middle East. They argue that the road to such an agree- 
ment, although very difficult at present, might be com- 
pletely blocked by whatever sort of arms deal with Bonn 
is contemplated. Thus the cabinet crisis was precipitated 
not only by Achduth Avoda’s unauthorised publication of 
the Bonn mission, but also by deep differences of opinion 
over foreign policy within the coalition. 
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Mr Ben-Gurion is now trying to form a new govern- 
ment. There is a possibility of a small coalition 
composed of Mapai, with forty seats in the Knesset, 
Hapoel Hamizrachi, with eleven seats, and the Pro- 
gressives with five seats. Assuming that the five Arabs 
who go along with Mapai would vote with the government, 
this would furnish a total of sixty-one in a parliament of 
120 members. This small majority would be strengthened 
by the tacit backing of the orthodox Agudath Israel. The 
inclusion of the General Zionists in the cabinet is con- 
sidered unlikely at present, but experience has shown that 
surprises are always possible in party negotiations. 


If the formation of a coalition should prove too difficult, 
the possibility of holding new elections would come up. 
Some newspapers are already advocating this course. They 
point out that the last coalition, made up of three Labour 
parties, Progressives and Hapoel Hamizrachi, represented 
the will of the people according to the results of the elec- 
tions in the summer of 1955, but that conditions have 
changed completely in the meantime and the common plat- 
form of the coalition partners has been eroded by recent 
international events. Mapai, however, appears not to relish 
the prospect of going to the country in the near future. 
It wants to concentrate on the celebrations for the tenth 
anniversary of the state, beginning in April and scheduled 
to last for the whole year. Moreover, new elections might 
be delayed beyond the statutory 170 days because the 
voters’ registers are not up to date. The minister of the 
interior revealed that at least eight months would be needed 
to prepare the registers. 


According to Israeli parliamentary custom, the outgoing 
government remains in power as long as no new cabinet 
has been formed. Thus the ministers whom Mr Ben- 
Gurion wishes to get rid of remain at their posts as long 


as no new government is formed. This may spur the prime 
minister in his negotiations. 


Soviet Economy in Transition 


¢¢ WN IVE-YEAR-PLAN ” is a term that Russia has given to the 

world. But the word itself will soon be dropped 
from the Soviet vocabulary. From 1959 Soviet economic 
planning is to be geared to seven-year periods. The current 
year, for which the plan and budget were approved last 
week by the Supreme Soviet, will, therefore, be a year of 
transition. It will be so in more senses than one. Mr 
Khrushchev’s managerial reform is still being put into prac- 
tice and the process of decentralisation still goes on. Mr 
Zverev, in his budget speech, announced that the individual 
republics will have much bigger funds at their disposal 
than before. Mr Kuzmin, the new chief planner, proclaimed 
that the plan now covers only the main targets so that more 
scope is left for the regional economic councils. A draft 
plan for 1959 is also being prepared so as to provide time 
for counter-proposals from below. The planning machine 
is clearly being overhauled. 


All this foreshadows important changes in method. The 
contents of the plan and the budget, on the other hand, do 
not indicate any great changes in economic policy. On the 
revenue side of the budget the share of the turnover tax, 
levied mostly on consumer goods, will be somewhat 
increased ; the planners seem to expect a rise in consump- 
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tion of nearly 10 per cent. The increase in revenue from 
the profits tax should reflect higher production by the state 
enterprises. The decline in direct taxation, never very 
important in the Soviet Union, is due to a lifting of the 
“tax on bachelors” and other small concessions on income 
tax. Finally, the almost total disappearance of revenue from 
state loans confirms the fact that this form of forced saving 
is coming to an end in Russia. 


SOVIET BASIC PRODUCTION 


(ran. tons) 
1955 1957 1958 1960 
plan original 
plan 
ek cco Sewear cee enue 391 452 478 593 
PONE onc dccceecene 170 210 231 320 
PON ON ice xad weve eanes 7 98 112 135 
od  errer rr ere 45-3 5i-l 53-6 68-3 
- * Billion kWh. 


More than two-fifths of the budgetary expenditure now 
goes into economic development. In the growing indus- 
trial investment more has been earmarked for such modern 
branches as chemicals and plastics ; for gas and oil ; for 
more mining of scarce iron ore ; and, as usual, for machine- 
building. Social expenditure now accounts for just over 
one-third of the total. Most of the increase is due to higher 
pensions. But scientific research and education are also 
getting a bigger slice. The Russians have not been made 
dizzy by their high-flying sputniks. Indeed, one of their 
leading scientists, the academician Nesmeyanov, addressing 
the Supreme Soviet, mixed praise for the Russian achieve- 
ment with blame for various shortcomings, particularly for 
the antiquated equipment in some branches of industry. 
He freely admitted that in certain scientific fields the Soviet 
Union still lags behind the United States. The educational 
drive, however, is in full swing. One figure will be enough 
to illustrate it: 1.34 million pupils—or about one half of 
the young people in the relevant age group—are expected 


SOVIET BUDGET 


(bn. roubles) 


1957 Per 1957 Per 1958 Per 
(est.) cent act.) cent (est.)* cent 





Revenue : 
Turnover tax ......... 278-3 45-1 274-7 44-7 300-5 46-8 
PRE ER 66 cos vincees 116-0 18-8 > t 130-3 20-3 
ee 51-5 8-3 53-2 8-6 49-8 78 
PN SOE co ncncnndeese 26-6 4-3 ¢ ¢ 4-6 0:7 
TONE i isacedeodsen 144-8 23-5 t ¢ 156-7 24-4 
WN 6édccesaeenexd 617-2 100-0 614-5 100-0 641-9 100-0 


Expenditure : 
Grants to national econ- 


rr 244-1 40-4 220°5 36:9 257-2 41-0 

Social and cultural ser- 

ME insane vanaeae 2 3i-l §98-2 33-1 212-8 33-9 

POR hin coe Gciea aes 96-7 16-0 ¢ t 96-3 15-3 

Administration ...... . 11-9 2-0 t . 12-0 1-9 

ae ree 63:7 10-5 ¢ t 49-4 7:9 
RMAs cspadennsanaee 604-6 100-0 598-2 100-0 627-7 100-0 





* Revenue : total raised to 643-0 billion roubles, Expenditure : revised 
figures. + Including insurance funds, collective farm taxes and profits of 
MTS. ¢ Figure not available. § Including interest and premiums on 
bonds ; advances to banks. 
to matriculate in the current year. Finally, defence expen- 
diture remains almost unchanged, though its share in the 
total is slightly reduced. 

According to the figures given by Mr Kuzmin, Soviet 
gross industrial production rose last year by 10 per cent— 
that is, faster than planned. National income, on the other 
hand, increased less than scheduled, by only 6 per cent. 
A small harvest largely accounts for this. Mr Khrushchev’s 
programme for developing the virgin lands miscarried last 
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year and the poor grain crop will affect his schemes for live- 
stock breeding. 

In the current year industrial output is to increase by 
7-6 per cent, with heavy industry continuing to advance 
faster than light. The slow rate of growth in the steel 
industry confirms the diagnosis that progress here is hin- 
dered by a shortage of ore ; indeed, the mining of more 
iron ore has now been fixed as one of the most urgent tasks. 
In fuel and power—particularly in oil, gas and electricity— 
progress is more rapid. Mr Kuzmin was less generous with 
information about the consumer goods industries. The 
wages of Russia’s lower paid workers have been increased, 
pensions have gone up, sales are expected to climb sub- 
stantially, but output of consumer goods is to be only six 
per cent higher than last year. 

For Russia’s town population the best piece of news is 
concerned with housing ; 1958 should be the second year 
running in which house-building has been stepped up by 
more than a quarter. In 1957 48 million square metres of 
new floor space were provided in the towns ; this year the 
target is 61 million metres. This is still very little to meet 
the huge demand, but nearly one square yard per person 
is a welcome Christmas gift token for Russia’s horribly over- 
crowded town dwellers. 

There may be a faintly encouraging international aspect to 
ali this. Mr Khrushchev may be relying on his agricultural 
schemes to give the Russians a better diet. What they want 
above all, however, is better accommodation and those 
industrial consumer goods that are no longer a luxury in 
advanced western countries. But to provide these in sub- 
stantially greater quantity it is necessary to reorganise the 
pattern of production. Mr Khrushchev told the Supreme 
Soviet that, as long as there is no agreement on disarmament, 
the Soviet Union will continue to produce the latest 
weapons ; it will, however, try not to overburden the 
country’s economy. In any case, this year’s very slight cut 
in defence spending will certainly not be enough to release 
resources for a still bigger housing drive or for other con- 
sumer investment, both of which would help Mr Khrush- 
chev to consolidate his position. He knows perfectly well 
that the Russian people do not live by sputniks alone. 


South -Africa’s Races Confer 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


OR Over 300 years white and non-white have lived 
F together in South Africa; and so ingrained is race 
separation and so unquestioned the white man’s political 
domination, that when 300 men and women of all races— 
European, African, Coloured and Asian—recently took part 
in a conference in Johannesburg to seek a common solution 
to the country’s complex and burnifig problems, it made 
history as the first gathering of its kind. 

The conference had its origin in the challenging invitatior. 
of a body seldom heard of, the Interdenominational African 
Ministers’ Federation, which decided, at its annual meeting 
a year ago, that the future of South Africa lay not in isola- 
tionism or a policy of Africa for the Africans, and still less 
in Nationalist apartheid, but in co-operation between all 
races. The gathering was organised by the federation and 
by individuals from a wide variety of organisations. It was 
attended, in all cases in their individual capacities, by lead- 
ing churchmen of various denominations, with the notable 
exception of the powerful Dutch Reformed Church, univer- 
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from multi-racial contact or action. This eliminated some 
anti-white organisations as well as the Nationalists and the 
United party. The African and Indian Congress movements 
were strongly represented, and so was the left-wing Con- 
gress Of Democrats. It is significant, however, that the 
conference was not in any way dominated by left-wing 
opinion. And the fact that such a diverse collection of 
individuals was able to meet within a few months of the 
passing of the Native Laws Amendment Act, which seeks 
to reduce inter-racial contact to a minimum, was in itself a 
hopeful and significant achievement. 


* 


The most difficult decision concerned political rights, and 
after lengthy discussion and some hesitation, the conference 
recorded its belief that only universal adult suffrage on a 
common roll can meet the needs and aspirations of the 
people of South Africa. But while accepting as their funda- 
mental aim the creation of a common society, the delegates 
appreciated “ that there is disagreement as to the ways and 
means of achieving the transition from white supremacy to 
a non-racial democracy in which these franchise rights may 
be exercised.” Without being able to agree on the speed 
and the methods of achieving their aim, the participants felt 
that they should start working immediately “towards the 
achievement of the goal of a universal adult suffrage.” Basic 
human rights, it was felt, should be safeguarded in a Bill 
of Rights, which should be an integral part of the constitu- 
tion. The conference drew attention to the danger of a 
“headlong collision between the forces of white domination 
and those of counter-domination,” and felt that South Africa 
must now choose between a common society or the “ bitter 
conflict between these two wills to dominate.” The days 
of white supremacy, it believed, are past, while apartheid 
simply condemns all people to an “ unnatural life of vigil- 
ance, anxiety and fear.” 

The present educational policy that seeks to perpetuate 
white domination, accentuate ethnic differences and resusci- 
tate tribal nationalism was condemned, and the day when 
compulsory segregation in schools is ended was envisaged 
as a prelude to the establishment of a peaceful multi-racial 
society. All colour bars in industry, as well as discrimina- 
tory labour restrictions based on colour, should be abolished, 
and workers should be entitled to a living wage according 
10 civilised standards. When the conference turned to 
religion it took its stand on the conviction that “ all men 
are made in the image of God for a divine purpose, 
possessed, therefore, of an inviolable personal dignity, irre- 
spective of race, colour or culture.” From there it followed 
naturally that the conference agreed that “ any good society 
must guarantee civil rights to its citizens, and that these civil 
tights are fundamental to human freedom.” To withhold 
civil rights for reasons of race or colour or creed “is a 
violation of moral principles and civilised standards,” and 
the conference was urged to elect a standing committee to 
“ publicise the pernicious effects of the denial of civil rights 
involved in the pass and other discriminatory laws, and to 
encourage united opposition to laws withholding civil 
rights.” 

What did the conference achieve ? It demonstrated, by 
its adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
that not all South Africans are out of step with world 
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sity teachers and a representative selection of politically 
pinded individuals whose affiliations do not preclude them 


opinion. It showed, too, that despite years of frustration, 
conflict and naked discrimination, despite race prejudices 
instilled from the cradle to the grave, it is still possible 
for some South Africans to meet in an atmosphere of reason 
and goodwill to discuss their conflicting ideas and aspira- 
tions. Finally, it showed the measure of real ability 
possessed by the educated Asian and African communities. 

The conference is unlikely to produce any short-term 
political results. The overwhelming majority of whites 
would be horrified at the thought of giving the vote to non- 
whites on anything approaching universal franchise ; and 
many of the other conference decisions would be rejected 
out of hand by the white electorate. That, however, will 
not deter the organising committee from carrying on with 
its work, although it is not clear precisely what action is to 
be taken or what tasks tackled. Attempts are to be made 
to broaden the base of the sponsoring organisation and to 
establish a fully representative continuation committee ; in 
particular, approaches will be made to the Afrikaans 
churches and the Nationalist-inspired South African Bureau 
of Racial Affairs. It is doubtful whether these will succeed. 

Even if Bishop Reeves of Johannesburg was being over- 
optimistic in saying that the conference might well go down 
in history as “ the beginning of the turning of the tide in 
South Africa,” the fact that it took place at all is important. 
It was certainly held at a time when the Nationalists are less 
optimistic and certain about apartheid than ever before, and 
when an American missionary, Dr Ray Phillips, had just 
said, after forty years’ work in Johannesburg, that he hoped 
he was witnessing the death-throes of apartheid. But it is 
net only Nationalist opinion that is the stumbling block: 
it is white opinion. That is where the conference might 
have its most important effect ; in opening the eyes of South 
Africans to the grim realities of the race situation and the 
urgency of doing something positive about it. 


Prelude to Singapore’s 
Independence 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE 


N December 11th, Sir William Goode, KCMG, was 
QO installed as the last Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colony of Singapore. Seventeen colonial 
predecessors had been installed before him but none will 
succeed him. In former years a governor would have been 
flanked on such an occasion by a group of officers in white 
colonial uniform. On this last occasion there was only one 
other officer behind him in the full dress of the Malayan 
civil service. The rest of his council were elected 
ministers of the coalition in power and behind them were 
ranged the elected representatives of the parties in opposi- 
tion. The atmosphere was friendly, and the Chief Minister, 
Mr Lim Yew-hock, made a welcoming speech in which his 
English education was apparent—even to the extent of a 
quotation from Lewis Carroll. Present but silent was Mr 


Lee Kuan-yew, leader of the People’s Action Party. Absent 
was Mr David Marshall, Singapore’s first Chief Minister 
and leader now of the Workers’ Party. 

From the classical portico of the Victoria Hall those who 
left after the ceremony could glimpse the sea and, beyond it, 
the dark outline of islands to the south. These are in 
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Indonesia, and some may have wondered for a moment at 
the contrast between the peace and order of Singapore and 
the growing chaos in Java, Sumatra and Celebes. The 
events of the succeeding weeks have not abated the chaos 
but they have lessened the contrast. For the stream of 
Dutch and Eurasian refugees now reaching Singapore, and 
being humanely received there, has inspired Mr Lee Kuan- 
yew to observe, in the Legislative Assembly, that the Indo- 
nesian example in nationalising colonial-owned firms is 
one that might well be followed in Singapore. 

The voice of an opposition leader may not seem important 
in itself, but the recent municipal election results lend a 
new significance to the PAP attitude. They seem to fore- 
shadow what may be the results of this year’s general 
election. There have been rumours, it is true, of a coming 
coalition between the Labour Front, now the majority party, 
and the PAP. But even were this coalition to become 
effective, it is likely that the PAP will be the dominant 
partner. It must be remembered, furthermore, that Mr 
Lee Kuan-yew, with his talk of expropriation, represents 
the right wing of a party of which the left wing leaders are 
detained for sedition. 

The details of this recent election to the City Council 
do not reveal a burning interest in local politics, for the 
165,526 people who voted comprised only 32.9 per cent of 
the municipal electorate. This was partly due to rain and 
partly to the fact that perhaps 100,000 names on the register 
were those of voters who had moved since registration to 
some other address. There is little reason, however, to 
suppose that a higher percentage of voters would have pro- 
duced a different result. As things were, the PAP had a 
clear victory with 13 seats out of the 32, and the Labour 
Front only got four seats. Of the candidates elected, 22 
were Chinese, 4 Indian, 3 Eurasian and 3 Malay. Of the 
PAP members elected all but two are Chinese. 


* 


These results are to be interpreted in the light of the 
previous agreement between the Labour Front and PAP 
to avoid any direct trial of strength. Thus the Labour Front 
contested 16 seats and PAP contested 14 of the other 
seats. They did not compete with each other, but the results 
announced provide a contrast not only in the number of 
seats gained—13 as compared with four—but also 
between the total votes cast and between the majorities 
achieved. The PAP polled 49,100 votes, while the Labour 
Front could claim only 26,395. Contesting all thirty-two 
constituencies, the Liberal-Socialists (a right-wing coalition) 
polled 53,593 as against the 88,506 votes recorded for the 
three left wing parties combined. The effect of Mr David 
‘Marshall’s splitting of the Labour Front was to deprive 
that party of 13,000 votes and four seats ; his fifth candidate 
failing, significantly, to beat a PAP opponent. As regards 
the majorities, ten of the successful PAP candidates had 
majorities of over 1,000 and only one a majority as low as 
4o1. Of the successful Liberal-Socialist candidates, none 
had a majority of 700 and three had majorities of under 
200. Fhe PAP leaders can point out to the leaders of the 
Labour Front that PAP could have gained the four con- 
stituencies which the Labour Front lost to the Liberal- 
Socialists, and at least one other seat lost to an Independent. 
The victory of the PAP would seem to be complete. 

As a preview of what may be expected to happen in the 
general election this municipal election is probably not in- 
accurate. There are rural constituencies outside the city 
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limits of Singapore, and in most countries the rural vote 
tends to be conservative. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this is true of Singapore, where the rural voters include, 
for example, the employees of the naval base and where 
the actual rustics are few. If the effect of the general election 
is to cut Singapore off from Britain, and as effectually from 
Malaya, its future would seem to be dark indeed. 


More Aid for Spain? 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


ENERAL FRANCO wants to raise the rent. This seems the 
likeliest explanation of the invitation that Mr Dulles 
received to visit Madrid for a talk on his way home from 
the Nato meeting in Paris. The Russian sputniks, the 
trouble in Ifni, and a relentlessly worsening economic crisis 
have tilted out of balance the bases-for-aid agreements 
signed with the United States in 1953—or so Madrid 
believes. Therefore reappraisal is necessary and the Ameri- 
cans should not be too much surprised if what the General- 
issimo wanted to discuss with the American Secretary of 
State turns out to have been a substantial increase in 
economic aid. 

Before the Russians launched their first sputnik, the 
Franco regime was already glumly dissatisfied with the 
amount of economic assistance received from the United 
States ; in its various forms, this has amounted to some 
$700 million. And now that the Russians have demon- 
strated that they possess long-range guided missiles which 
the Americans have so far failed to develop successfully, 
the uncomfortable feeling of having made a bad bargain 
has become almost unbearable. The Soviet rockets have 
drastically increased the risks which Spain accepted when 
it entered into the bases agreements with the United States. 
At the same time, as the Americans themselves have pointed 
out, the Strategic Air Command’s overseas bases are more 
vital than ever, since its nuclear bombers will have to 
be the free world’s main deterrent against Soviet aggression 
until such time as western ICBMs are produced. In Spain 
the American air force has moved on to the four air bases 
which are now in their final construction phase and are 
sufficiently advanced to be available for operational use in 
case of emergency. Like the other overseas installations, the 
Spanish bases compensate somewhat for the American lag 
in long-range supersonic rockets by placing jet bombers 
within closer striking distance of Soviet targets. 

In the Spanish view the increased importance of the bases, 
and the greater risk that they involve for Spain, justify a 
“readjustment” of the American agreements. Madrid 
underscored this sentiment by publishing, on the day of 
Mr Dulles’s arrival from Paris, the text of Mr Bulganin’s 
note to the Spanish government. This note warned Spain 
of the dangers of having American bases on its soil. 

The implications (not publicised) of the Ifni trouble are 
also of grave concern to the Franco government. What if 
the fighting breaks out again, spreads to other Spanish terri- 
tories bordering on Morocco, and drags on for months ? 
Spain’s economy is in no state to take on an African war 
of prolonged duration. Possible disasters, such as the 
massacre of Spanish nationals living in Morocco’s northern 
zone, could affect political stability at home, and it- was 
Spain’s political stability, as well as its strategic position, 
that attracted the Pentagon when it was looking for bases. 
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Friend 
in the East 


FROM ADEN TO TOKYO, wherever your Eastern travels 
take you, he will not be far away. He is the local manager 
of The Chartered Bank. He is there to serve you— 
and no one is better qualified to do so. The Bank which 
he represents links East and West through a system 
of branches which extends to most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South 
Eastern Asia and the Far East. Those branches 
provide complete and up-to-date banking services, 
sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of 
Eastern trade, travel and investment. In particular a 
highly effective credit information service and skilled 
assistance and advice are available to merchants and 

: Petar manufacturers seeking new business connexions 
nat we Lae in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 
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Steel below Capacity 


to different steel industries. In the United 
States it has a quite specific meaning : for any 
year, it represents the tonnage of crude steel that could 
be produced in a normal working year, allowing for 


Cro ait is a word that means different things 


holidays and furnace “ down time ” but assuming maxi- 


mum demand for every last ton of it, from all the plant 
that American steelmakers have in operation on January 
ist of that year. In reality, new plant will be coming 
in all through the year—recently, the American capacity 
kas been rising by about 5-6 million tons each 
rear. So towards the end of any year, if business is 
good, the industry can operate at well over 100 per cent 
of capacity : and even if it is not 
the operating rate will be rather 
flattering. But on January Ist of 
the next year comes the industry’s 
moment of truth. This January, 
since December rates of operation 
were only around 65 per cent of 
the January 1, 1957 “ capacity ” of 
133.5 million short tons, the truth 
has looked particularly ugly : the 
1958 capacity will be about 140 
million short tons, which would 
alone pull the weekly operating rate 
down to about 60 per cent. Such 
a rate must nowadays bring many 
companies below the break-even point. 

For the British steel industry, capacity has no such 
precise and practical meaning. Many steelmakers here, 
indeed, think that is as it should be ; and certainly the 
conceptual difficulties of measuring furnace capacity, 
taking into account different mixes of materials, are con- 
siderable, even if one stops short of the endless intrica- 
cies of trying to rate rolling mills or whole integrated 
plants. In practice, the British industry has hardly 
talked about capacity* for several years; it has not 
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needed to. Its first postwar development plan, in 1946, 
did propose an increase of capacity tv 16 million ingot 
tons, which at an operating rate of 94 per cent then con- 
sidered by the industry a satisfactorily “ high rate of 
utilisation ” would give 15 million tons of crude steel. 
Ir the event, the targets for both capacity and output 
were altered and surpassed (by the introduction of con- 
tinuous working as well as the installation of actual new 
plant). The industry has been able to record actual 
figures of steadily rising production rather than offer 
calculations about potential output. Formally, ratings of 
plant capacity do survive in the pricing formulae of the 
Iron and Steel Board, and the board did to some extent 
talk in terms of capacity in its 
special report on development last 
summer. But when the industry 
said it would have the capacity to 
produce 22.4 million ingot tons 
last year, and 23} million tons this 
year, it was not offering some 
theoretical measure of maximum 
potential output from its mills : 
these, corresponding to the “ high 
rate of utilisation,” were the ton- 
nages that British steelmakers 
would have been glad to produce. 

They did not succeed in 1957 ; 
and in 1958 they do not expect to. 
Final figures for 1957 are not yet ready, but 
production was probably just under 21.7 million 
ingot tons. In November the industry’s furnaces could 
probably have turned out more than 445,000 ingot tons 
a week : in fact, the weekly rate was about 429,200 
ingot tons. Against the possibility of 234 million ingot 
tons this year, the industry does not now expect to be 
able to sell much more than 22 million tons. 


~ * Except in technical discussions at Geneva, where the 
Economic Commission for Europe is trying to reach some working 
definitions for the word 
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For last year Britain used slightly less steel than in 
1956 ; and, though the rate of steel consumption in the 
last few months may have been a little higher than 12 
months before, the British Iron and Steel Federation 
expects that the tightened credit squeeze will mean 
“some check to the use of steel at home” in the first 
half of 1958 and no “ marked upturn . . . before the 
closing months of the year.” It does not expect buoy- 
ancy in consumer durables, particularly the motor 
industry, fully to offset the effects of tighter credit on 
investment, which is a heavy steel user. Moreover, the 
effect of lower steel consumption on actual steel buying 
in 1957 was reduced by further increases in consumers’ 
- steel stocks (now representing some four months’ con- 
sumption). The industry as yet sees no sign that con- 
sumers are running down these stocks, which must 
inevitably overhang the market ; but they certainly can- 
not count upon much further stockbuilding. “At the 
worst,” the federation concludes in its quarterly 
review, “ deliveries to the home market should not fall 
by more than, say, 5 per cent.” That “worst,” it 
should be noted, would imply the running down of 
steel stocks. If it were to occur, the industry’s hope of 
a small increase in output would go by the board: 
production might be down to not much over 21 million 
ingot tons. 


OME of the margin opening between flagging home 
demand and continually accruing steel capacity can 

be taken up by cutting steel imports. In 1957 these 
represented nearly a million ingot tons of steel : the 
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industry is cancelling or stretching out its own orders 
from abroad, and though the motor manufacturers are 
still having to import some of their sheet, it may be 
possible to halve steel imports this year. Another 
expedient, obviously, will be to increase steel exports : 
this may be harder. The industry pushed up its export 


‘tonnage by no less than 20 per cent in 19§7, in a steadily 


softening market. International prices have fallen : 
continental exporters such as Belgium are fighting hard 
for the business, and though American steelmakers do 
not ordinarily cut prices abroad when home demand is 
slack, they may come under greater pressure yet to run 
their capacity at a profitable rate of operations. Export 
premiums have been sharply reduced, though on plate 
and sheet, for example, they are still significant. 

Britain has already closed down a fringe of obsolete 
plant that can no longer compete, mainly in Welsh tin- 
plate (see page 63). An output “ somewhat exceeding 
22 million ingot tons” this year would still represent 
go per cent or more of full capacity working and this 
would be a comfortably profitable rate. Even “at the 


-worst ” the industry should still be operating at about 


the rate that is assumed in working out the controlled 
prices so as to offer a standard margin of profit to all 
but the highest-cost producers. But 1958 offers little 
hope of a rate as high as the steelmakers have enjoyed 
for several years past. Profit margins on home sales 
must come under pressure from overheads: and the fat 
is being squeezed out of export prices. After many 
mean years, steel companies this year have disgorged 
higher dividends: in this lean new year, fewer of them 
seem likely to have the chance. 


Power from Fusion 


The Government will make a statement on the 
contr 1 of thermonuclear reactions by the end of 
the month. This article describes the background 
of the scientific work to turn the principle of the 
H-bomb into power. 


WELVE months from now it should be possible 
to classify the outstanding scientific event in each 
of the three preceding years : — 


1956 ... opening of Calder Hall 

1957 ... launching of Sputnik 

1958 ... control of fusion 
Each is an exotic flower grown on a poisonous military 
plant—two nursed to maturity in this country and one 
in the Soviet Union. To decide which of the three 
will have the greatest impact on society and on the 
world’s economies will need more than twelve months ; 
but controlled thermonuclear fusion; with its promise 
of immense power and unlimited fuel from the sea, 
has the fairy-tale appeal of a cornucopia that lesser 
mortals miss in the chilly prospect of a journey to the 


stars. But is it more than a fairy-tale 2 The technical 
difficulties in the way of thermonuclear power look far 
more forbidding than those which faced the designers 
of Calder Hall. 

There is no reason to believe that the fusion process 
will prove any easier, cheaper, or simpler to harness 
than atomic fission has been—rather the contrary. The 
stakes, however, are higher. If the Government’s state- 
ment later this month shows that the experiments in 
Britain towards the control of fusion have been success- 
ful, the bid for hydrogen power will be on. How long 
it will take to bridge the gap between a successful 
lsboratory experiment and a working commercial power 
Station is another story. What can sensibly be said at 
this stage is something about the way the scientists 
might go about it and about the fitting of a fusion power 
system into an existing electricity network. 

Fusion might be said to be an unnatural process 
compared with fission. Atomic fission involves the 
break-up of large, heavy and already rather unstable 
atoms. There is a natural predisposition for atoms to 
disintegrate, and a natural repugnance for them to 
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combine. The technical difficulty about bringing the 
fusion process into useful service is to overcome the 
strong natural revulsion of the nucleus of one atom 
for the nucleus of another. The key to the whole fusion 
process, whether in a hydrogen bomb or in hydrogen 
power, rests on bringing atoms, or rather their nuclei, 
sufficiently close for them to fuse together into one 
slightly larger atom. The positive electric charge 
carried by the nucleus of every atom is doing every- 
thing in its power to keep it apart from its neighbour. 
Extraordinary effort is needed to overcome the strength 
of this electrical repulsion, and the only workable 
approach that the scientists have found is to imitate 
the sun where fusion is going on all the time, and 
create temperatures of 100 million degrees, and for 
preference nearer 1,000 million degrees. (There is no 
such problem in an H-bomb where fusion is started 
by the intense heat of a fission explosion ; an A-bomb 
acts as a percussion cap.) Fusion will start at tempera- 
tures from a million degrees upwards, but it will not 
happen at a fast enough rate to present a useful source 
of power until the temperature is brought much nearer 
the 100 million degree mark. 


LL the mechanical, engineering and metallurgical 

problems connected with harnessing H-power stem 
from this point; scientists are forcing atoms to do 
something that is basically unnatural to them and 
fantastic temperatures are required to bring the 
reaction about. Having decided that great heat is the 
only environment in which fusion can occur, scientists 
then have to find methods of raising—and even more 
difficult of holding—these fabulous temperatures. The 
creation of high temperatures has presented the greatest 
difficulty. It is easy enough to provide sufficient 
electric voltage for the purpose; the difficulty is to 
stop heat from being lost and thus preventing the build 
up of the temperature inside the container to a level 
that will sustain fusion. 

Between 1948, when research into fusion first began, 
and the summer of 1957, scientists at Harwell managed 
to reach temperatures of 200,000 degrees centigrade ; 
scientists in Russia reached temperatures of nearly one 
million degrees. The system on which they were 
working was a relatively simple one. The hydrogen 
atoms used for fusion are in the form of a gas. If an 
electric current is put through the gas scientists can 
create what they call a “ pinch” effect. In practical 
terms, it means that the gas collects in a dense column 
down the centre of the container without touching the 
walls, and so subjects it to the full effect of the high 
temperature. If the container is in the form of a tube, 
joined at its two ends—like a ring-shaped doughnut— 
the current exerts its maximum effect on the gas. But 
the “ pinch ” effect is not a neat and tidy phenomenon. 
One of the vital tricks in controlling fusion lies in know- 
ing just how to apply a magnetic field to the gas column 
in a way that irons out its instabilities and makes it flow 
smoothly. The second, even more vital, one is to know 
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how to hold the high temperatures long enough to heat 
the gas to the point where fusion occurs. It may be 
necessary to keep those temperatures building up for 
anything up to a second, but the higher they get (from 
100 million degrees upwards) the sooner fusion begins. 

Several small doughnuts have been built at Los 
Alamos in the United States; one is working in 
France ; but the biggest has been constructed at Har- 
well and this came into operation only last summer. 
This is the apparatus known as Zeta, and it is now 
believed to be the fact that since the autumn con- 
trolled fusion of hydrogen atoms has been brought 
about in this plant. The temperatures reached are 
most unlikely to be high enough to give useful power, 
they probably lie somewhere between 1 and § million 
degrees centigrade which is cool by fusion standards 
although sufficient to bring it about. But these experi- 
ments have demonstrated that Harwell’s scientists have 
master2:d the difficult tricks of controlling the gas 
column and raising and keeping high temperatures. 
This is the knowledge that other countries are seeking, 
and though it sounds unromantic it is the basis for the 
current belief that Britain leads the world in the con- 
trol of fusion. Controlled fusion is not possible with- 
out this knowledge. 

A power station based on this type of controlled 
fusion might consist of a battery of such doughnuts, 
although some scientists think a single one would 
suffice, since it is potentially capable of releasing a 
million megawatts of heat in a single pulse. H-power 
is essentially a pulsed system ; whereas the fuel charge 
i’ a conventional atomic power station lasts from three 
to five years, the gas within a doughnut is burnt up 
in a second or less, after which it has to be recharged 
with new gas and the voltage reapplied to bring it up 
io fusion temperatures. It follows that fusion power 
stations would be heavy consumers of their own 
electricity. 


ry theory, and using the ideal fuels for fusion (which 
are not necessarily the cheapest or the easiest to use) 
it should be possible to get a power gain 100 times as 
great as that required to start the reaction. But the 
engineers who are seriously studying the possibility of 
fusion systems do not think that they will be able to 
get anything like this gain in practice. They are begin- 
ning to doubt whether a fusion power station producing 
electricity alone would be any more efficient than they 
hope ordinary atomic power stations will become. 

A fusion power station could, however, do much 
more than produce electricity. It could also manufac- 
ture nuclear fuels in the same way that they will be 
manufactured in the “ breeder” reactor being built at 
Dounreay—only at a much faster rate. The breeding 
process is triggered off by the small atomic particles 
that are released by both fission and fusion alike. At 
Dounreay and plants of that type a high proportion of 
these particles are needed to keep the reactor working, 
and only the balance is used for “breeding.” In a 
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fusion plant, the whole lot would be available for 
breeding in almost unlimited abundance. A fusion 
power station could be looked on as a large-scale 
nuclear fuel factory, exporting quite a useful net sur- 
plus of electricity into the grid, but manufacturing 
meanwhile large quantities of uranium and plutonium 
cut of normally useless materials and feeding these into 
a network of conventional atomic power stations. In 
the first stage, therefore, the economics of fusion may 
well depend on integrating fusion power stations into 
a network of conventional nuclear stations, which will 
depend on it for their cheap fuel supply. If there is a 
rapid development of fusion, breeders of the Dounreay 
type may never be built for commercial use. 

- The most exciting prospect that H-power holds out 
is the direct production of <lectricity. There is a distinct 
possibility that fusion can be harnessed to the direct 
generation of electricity, without all the cumbersome 
intervention of heat exchangers, boilers, steam raising 
and turbines. Scientists argue in this way: after the 
gas inside the doughnut has been “ pinched” by the 
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electric current into a dense thin column, fusion takes 
place and under the heat of fusion, the pinched ‘gas 
expands. Could this expansion of the gas be used as 
a means of feediag back power into the transformer 
that supplied the original voltage for heating the gas? 
If so, it should be able to feed back a good deal more 
power than the transformer originally put into the 
doughnut. Fusion is the first source of power to 
suggest that this kind of direct electricity generation 
may be even theoretically possible. It is the 
philosophers’ stone for which electrical engineers have 
searched for generations. It would represent so radical 
an advance in power production that all existing 
standards would become meaningless. And it could 
be achieved using a fuel as cheap and abundant as sea 
water. No one can say at the beginning of 1958 how 
long it will take to reach this power millennium nor 
how great are the engineering difficulties that lie in its 
way. But this year, in this country, at what was 12 years 
years ago a disused airfield called Harwell, the first steps 
are being taken on that road. 
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BEA’s JET 
Mr Jones in Muddy Waters 


HE Minister of Supply, in his role as technical adviser 
T to British European Airways, finds himself in some 
of the muddiest reaches of the aircraft industry, where 
three manufacturers are fighting with no holds barred 
for one of the few big plums in a shrinking aircraft market. 
Until the water clears, it will be difficult to judge how far 
the Minister himself has become involved in the skirmish 
at a time when he would be much better advised to stay 
high and dry on the bank. 

The order under dispute is for a medium-range jet air- 
liner for British European Airways, and Mr Jones’s present 
predicament rises from an understandable difficulty in satis- 
fying himself that either of the three contestants really have 
the type of resources needed to develop and build this 
aircraft as a private venture. These fall under three head- 
ings: design ability, liquid capital, and a good production 
record. 

The three contestants, A. V. Roe, of the Hawker Siddeley 
Group, the Bristol Aeroplane Company and de Havilland, 
soon narrowed to two, and in the spring the Bristol design 
with the company’s Olympus engine seemed to be in the 
lead. But by late summer BEA’s engineers had settled 
in favour of the de Havilland aircraft with a Rolls-Royce 
engine, and they advised the corporation accordingly. The 
board of BEA accepted their advice. 

This would normally have been the end of the matter, 
but the Ministry of Supply had decided that the aircraft 
must be financed as a private venture without any govern- 
ment assistance. There had to be some evidence, therefore, 
that whichever company had the order also had the capital 


resources needed to carry it out. The lowest figure for 
which this could be done is about £10 million ; taking 
tooling and production into account, the total might be 
nearer £20 million. 


Moves and Counter Moves 


N preparing its bid for BEA, the de Havilland Company 
[ also made tentative arrangements with other manufac- 
turers, notably Bristol, but also Fairey, Handley Page, 
Hunting and others, to sub-contract extensively to them ; 
and when the government’s refusal to finance the aircraft’s 
development was made known, de Havilland worked out a 
scheme by which these associated companies would provide 
some of the finance for development. Much of its own 
contribution was expected to come from sales of aircraft 
that are now on its order book. There are indications that 
the Ministry rejected this scheme out of hand just before 
Christmas on the grounds that it was not convinced the 
resources shown were adequate. 

Within the past few days, shortly after this hitch in the 
contract arrangements began to be known in the industry, 
the two unsuccessful competitors made a strong counter- 
move. Bristol and Hawker Siddeley announced the forma- 
tion of a new joint company to build the jet airliner to 
Bristol’s design, this time with whatever engines the cus- 
tomer was to choose. Bristol therefore has a double hedge. 
It has yet to be shown that either of these companies, the 
one heavily involved in Britannia production and the other 
with a collection of new interests to digest, is in any better 
position to take on a fresh commitment requiring large sums 
of capital than is de Havilland and its partners. 

The Bristol-Hawker Siddeley counter-proposal is made, 
moreover, with the knowledge that the Bristol design has 
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been rejected by BEA engineers and for reasons that go 
deeper than the choice of engines. In the present confusion 
there is some danger of BEA’s interests being pushed to 
one side. It would not be the first example of pressure 
being applied by a government department to influence the 
buying policy of the two air corporations. The decision 
to use a jet fleet on medium-range operations such as 
BEA’s has not been an easy one to take, which makes the 
suitability of the aircraft for the work in mind of the highest 
importance. The Ministry of Supply will find itself in an 
extremely unpleasant situation if it deliberately blocks the 
placing of an order with de Havilland and its associates and 
then attempts to channel it towards a competing group on 
the sole ground that the latter has a better chance of find- 
ing the capital—a matter on which the Ministry of Supply 
is hardly the best judge. What happens if such pressure 
makes BEA’s board drop the idea of a new jet order 


altogether and make do with the Comets that it has already 
bought ? 


IN THE MARKET 


The Crystal Ball 


“rus,” the investor will grumble as he glances down 

his battle-scarred gilt-edged list, “is where I came 
in.” The similarities between the opening days of 1958 
and those of 1957 are too close to be overlooked: the crack 
in prices in the previous autumn ; the brisk recovery in an 
oversold market as the new year opened ; the fact that the 
Government broker was obviously selling his wares like 


} hot cakes and would soon need a new issue to replenish his 
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shelf ; the equally obvious fact that the authorities believed 
that they had the market under control ; and the confidence 
in the City that the next move in Bank rate must be down- 
ward. The investor, alas, also remembers last year’s sequel. 
Before February was out Bank rate had indeed been 
reduced and the market rally was spent. By May it was 
plain that the authorities had lost their grip and by the 
end of September the pound had been saved from disaster 
by the narrowest of margins. 

But history never repeats itself exactly. There is a 
world of difference between the infant 1957 born with Wall 
Street rising, Montreal booming, and inflation on the home 
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front, and the infant 1958 born in straitened circum- 
stances. The difference concerns the holder of ordinary 
shares as much as the investor in gilt-edged. So now the 
equity holder surveying The Economist indicator is wonder- 


Ing even more nervously: “Is this where I ought to get 
out ? bb] 
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Certainly The Economist indicator standing about 20 per 
cent below last year’s peak and still probably edging down- 
wards offers little encouragement. And a flood of planned 
new issues promises to restrain both the industrial and the 
gilt-edged markets. For once in a decade the chances on 
the gilt-edged side seem brighter than on the industrial, 
especially at a moment when the Government broker has 
run out of his popular Conversion 43 per cent 1962—and 
the first gilt-edged issue is not for the British Government, 
but for the Federation of Rhodesia. More of investors’ 
funds may move into the gilt-edged market. Offers of 
ordinary shares may be more critically scrutinised. It may 
also be right to look again at existing portfolios of 
industrials and to say goodbye to some old favourites in 
the capital goods industries. But this is a time for watchful 


hope, not an occasion for indiscriminate selling of well- 
chosen equities. 


Floodtide of Issues 


AST year, according to the Midland Bank’s figures, £383 

million was raised in new capital issues ; one broker 
was concerned with others in about £225 million of them. 
These are remarkable figures—bigger and certainly better 
than in the 1928 new issue boom. And there is every sign 
that the flood will continue, spurred on by a natural anxiety 
to launch some of the smaller issues before the giant issue 
from Shell soaks up much of the investible funds. 

With the Newcastle 6 per cent loan standing at a pre- 
mium of 1% on the issue price of 99}, the terms on which 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (which has an 
unlucky new issue record) is coming to the market indicate 
an anxiety to make sure of success this time. The Federa- 
tion is to issue £10 million 6 per cent stock 1976-79 at 96, 
offering a running yield of £6 §s. per cent and a gross 
redemption yield to the latest date of £6 7s. 1d. per cent. 

Industrial borrowers are numerous and bidding high. 
Babcock and Wilcox, the engineering group heavily engaged 
it: atomic power, is to make a two-tier issue. It will raise 
about {£2 million on a debenture to be offered on terms to 
be announced to existing shareholders. Another {1,800,000 
will be raised by a “rights” issue of 1,881,099 ordinary 
shares of {1 each at par in the ratio of one for every four 
held. The directors predict a dividend of 13 per cept on the 
new capital (as opposed to 1§ per cent paid on the existing 
capital). The market’s response to such an issue was inevit- 
able : the existing units tumbled by §s. 9d. to §2s. 3d. 

British Timken has followed the same course ; with the 
prediction of a maintained dividend of 10 per cent, it has 
offered 1 million ordinary shares of £1 each at par in the 
ratio of one for three. Ex-rights and ex-dividend, the old 
shares were quoted at 41s. 9d. An issue combining in effect 
scrip with cash is not the only device: Colvilles’ issue to be 
underwritten next week will consist of about £6 million 
of convertible stock with a 6 per cent coupon. For a steel 
company a high coupon stock with rights to convert into 
the equity gives the best available financial and political 
hedge. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sterling at $2.81 


TERLING celebrated the turn of the year by rising to $2.81 
S —its highest rate since May, 1956. This rate held for 
a short time both in London and in New York on the last 
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day of the old year. It slipped back fractionally and then 
moved up to $2.813%, the highest rate since as long ago as 
August 1954. The sharp rise followed the withdrawal of 
the authorities from the market where they had previously 
been taking in dollars in substantial amounts and so pre- 
venting the rate from rising. Their withdrawal seems to 
indicate satisfaction with the inflow of dollars and other 
foreign currencies in the earlier part of the month, and 
suggests some assurance that the reserve figure published 
after this issue went to press has been approximately up to 
the standard of the previous month. November, it will be 
recalled, showed a true dollar surplus of over $70 million. 
Transferable sterling has also been firm with the rate touch- 
ing $2.7920. Sterling has also strengthened against 
Canadian dollars, the cross rate for which in terms of US 
dollars has moved below 1or.50. But sterling this week has 
been weak against most EPU currencies. 


PRODUCTION 


Level as Ever 


NDUSTRIAL output in November seems to have been a 
little higher than during the worst of the influenza 
epidemic in October, rather lower than in September, and 
about 24 per cent down from last year’s highest rate of 
production, which allowing for seasonal factors seems to 
have come in June. During the first eleven months, the 
official index of production averaged 138 in 1957 as against 
137 in 1956: for the year as a whole, output will probably 
have been about 14 per cent higher than the year before, 
and roughly back to the level of 1955. The minor upturn 
of output last summer, due largely to the resilience of 
recovery in the motor industry, seems to have subsided, and 
most indications suggest a very slight decline in the level of 
total activity this winter. 

The motor industry is as active as ever: in November 
output of cars was 32 per cent higher than in the very bad 
November of 1956 
and commercial 
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cent up. It is in 1956 1957 

ES : January...... 138 136 
certain capital goods February... 136 137 
industries, and in March....... 137 137 
particular in indus- April ....... 137,137 
tries supplying build- May ........ 136 140 
. BR eieisisipts 138 142 
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i ee 136 139 

ee ee ee August ...... 134 137 
being recorded : pro- September 137 140 
duction of bricks was aii 136 136 
8 per cent down November 137 138-139 
and of cement 9 December... 136 nen 
per cent down on a 
year before. Coalmining and sulphuric acid—a_ key 


indicator for many sectors of industry—showed declines in 
output: steel production was no more than I per cent over 
the level of November 1956. In engineering, it took some 
time for the motor recovery to bring about a corresponding 
revival among suppliers of semi-finished material and com- 
ponents. The decline in new ordering of industrial capital 
equipment is now beginning to affect production of certain 
types of machinery. Manufacturing output as a whole is 
slightly below the levels of late 1955. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Drastic Import Curb 


VEN though New Zealand takes only about 4 per cent 
E of Britain’s total exports, Britain supplies over half New 
Zealand’s imports. The drastic curb on imports announced 
by the Prime Minister, Mr Walter Nash, on Wednesday, 
must therefore impinge sharply on British trade with the 
Dominion. In the almost complete absence of detail as to 
how the new controls will work it seems likely that textile 
exports to the New Zealand market will be seriously affected. 
All imports according to the announcement are made subject 
to licensing, trading banks granting exchange only against 
an import licence obtained from the Customs department, 
Exchange would, the Prime Minister said, be found for the 
basic foodstuffs—wheat, tea, coffee and dried fruits and 
there are to be allocations for other items. But on some 
less essential imports, soap, footwear, leather goods, woollen 
piece goods, and carpets, he proposed not to “ waste funds.” 


1955 1956 
UK exports to New Zealand (£ mn.) 140-1 127-9 140-0 
Per cent of total British exports ... 4°6 3-9 4:| 
Main commodities (£'000) :— 
Woollen yarns and fabrics......... 4,819 3,997 4,533 
Cotton yarns and fabrics .......... 6,983 6,098 6,702 
Synthetic fibre yarns and fabrics ... 3,846 3,083 3,203 
Miscellaneous textile manufactures.. 9,523 8,385 9,185 
OF which: Carpets. .....00260% 2,209 1,434 1,922 
Clothing, footwear, etc. ........... 2,485 2,601 2,795 
Cars and commercial vehicles ...... 17,342 13,776 15,310 
EeBGtTEC MUNCIE onscs ccsccccecee 12,318 10,491 11,718 
PI acto neath sone knaceuces 2,241 2,406 2,180 
Proportion of New Zealand imports from 
ee CUNONE so ckncs vseceeskeenedteen 55-0 53-6 — 


* Eleven months at annual rate. 


The immediate cause of these distressing cuts has been a 
rapid deterioration in New Zealand’s balance of payments. 
Mr Nash gave the figures of the Dominion’s total overseas 
balances—£83 million at the beginning of October and 
£45-5 million on Christmas day, and the figures seem to 


bear out his statement that his country had been living | 


beyond its means, and must drastically cut spending in 1958. 
All experts will also agree with his deduction that to meet 


the present situation by overseas borrowing (of which he | 


would have needed £50 million) is not possible in the 
present state of the London capital market. He did not add 
what is equally important—that it would not be possible 
in any state of the London or any other money market 


without New Zealand itself taking steps to redress the | 


unbalance in its payments. It is indeed of minor conse- 
quence whether the present Labour Government is right 
in blaming its predecessor for the present trouble, of 
whether the decline in commodity prices, which affects 


1957* 
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New Zealand’s produce is not a root cause. It is important | 


that New Zealand has decided at heavy cost to redress the | 
balance and that it has put aside the facile but disastrous | 


alternative of devaluation. 


OIL SHARES 


News from Royal Dutch 


FEW copies are now available in London of the pre 
A liminary American prospectus for the Royal Dutch 
Company’s issue of 7,602,285 ordinary shares as rights 10 
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the ratio of one for eight at a price still to be fixed. For 
students of oil this massive document contains data that have 
not hitherto been revealed. For dabblers in the market 
enough is now disclosed about the dollar/guilder side of 
the operation to make it possible to hazard a guess about 
the shape of the sterling—“ Shell ” Transport—side of the 
operation. The 60:40 division between Royal Dutch and 
Shell is to hold good for the provision of capital as well as 
for the allocation of profit. So if, for example, the Royal 
Dutch issue were fixed at $30 to raise £80 million—which 
is the usual and apparently reasonable market guess— 
“Shell” Transport would have to raise about £54 million. 
For that purpose one for eight at £5 10s. would raise a little 
too much and one for ten at £6 not quite enough. Lists 
for tl™e Royal Dutch issue are to remain open from 
January 18th until February roth. So there is every 
chance of the two issues overlapping in point of time. 
Shareholders in Royal Dutch have the option’ of subscrib- 
ing either in dollars or in guilders. Six London merchant 
banks, Rothschilds, Barings, Hambros, Lazards, Morgan 
Grenfells, and Schroeders are in the underwriting syndicate. 

Much that is interesting about the structure of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group is now revealed. For example Shell 
Venezuela’s interest in the Mene Grande production is 25 
per cent and of this one third is under contract to Canadian 
Eagle in which Shell has a 20.92 per cent interest. The 
figures also show how the group’s income and its oil reserves 
are divided between the Western hemisphere and the Middle 
East. No less than 63 per cent of the group’s net income 
in the first nine months of 1957 was earned in the Western 
hemisphere, compared with only 44 per cent three years 
earlier. Excluding royalty oil, over two-thirds of the 
group’s production and purchases of crude oil in the first 
nine months of 1957 were made in the Western hemi- 
sphere, and little more than 20 per cent in the Middle 
East. On the other hand, nearly 60 per cent of the group’s 
net proved reserves of crude oil are in the Middle East. 
Indeed if supplies arising during the next 69 years from 
the group’s contract with Gulf Kuwait are included, the 
Middle Eastern proportion rises to nearly 80 per cent. 

Capital expenditure of the Royal Dutch-Shell group 
runs high. For the first three quarters of 1957 it was £273 
million and the prospectus names the seemingly dispropor- 
tionate figure of £400 million for the full year and about the 
same figure for 1958. It shows also the rough geographical 
division of the total of £1,781 million expended in the 
5; years ended September 30th. It was 35 per cent United 
States, 27 per cent other Western hemisphere, and 38 per 
cent Europe and the East. 


Ultramar and the Speculators 


OR the success of these big issues the steadier tone that 
has now developed among oil shares and the clearing 

up of some of the speculative accounts is a good augury. 
Speculative weakness in the oil share market has shown itself 
not nearly so much among the oil giants, Shell, BP and 
Burmah as in a smaller gambling counter—Ultramar, whose 
shares in the ten days before Christmas fell 9s. 3d. to 58s. 
This company exploits an oilfield of eastern Venezuela 
jointly with the Texas company, and has always attracted the 
speculators, Even in 1948 when it was still in the develop- 
ment stage and when many difficulties and disappointments 
lay before it the 1os. ordinary shares reached 86s. Now 
with the bulk of its once very big debts repaid and share- 
holders in receipt not of a dividend, but of two 10 per cent 
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distributions from capital reserve, the speculators have again 
burned their fingers. 

The company has gone out of its way to deny that there 
were any aspects of its business that would account for the 
share movements. Therefore apart from any cutbacks that 
Ultramar, like other oil producers, may expect to suffer if 
oil is in surplus, the set-back seems to be founded wholly 
on the troubles of the speculators. There has been selling, 
some of it from America possibly designed to estab- 
lish tax losses. There has also been a proper tendency in 
the market to discourage operators who keep their posi- 
tions open from account to account by selling for cash 
and buying for new time. Quite a volume of these “ cash 
and new ” transactions took place at the beginning of the 
last account on December 11th. Some operators may 
since have been warned that it would be less easy in future. 
Finally the uncovering of this speculation in Ultramar owes 
much to the closing of a big protected bear account for 
25.000 shares a few weeks ago. The market seems to have 
felt that the operator was being paid too much for consent- 
ing not to deliver his stock. The recovery to 60s. 3d., well 
held despite the trouble in Venezuela, does not necessarily 
mean that all the speculators are out, but it does suggest 
that the market is now healthier. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Excuses for Stagnation 


N spite of considerable increases in supplies of shipbuild- 
I ing plate last year, British shipyards managed to build 
and complete fewer vessels, with a slightly smaller com- 
bined gross registered tonnage than in 1956. Final figures 
are not yet available, but the latest estimate of total com- 
pletions in 1957 is a shade under 1.45 million tons, which 
compares with 1.46 million tons in 1956, and a total building 
Capacity estimated by the industry itself of about 17 million 
tons. 

The industry is still putting the blame for its 
disappointing performances partly upon steel suppliers 
for not meeting its every requirement, particularly as 
to the sequence of plate deliveries by grade and size ; 
and partly on its labour force for the production losses 
and dislocation of schedules caused by the general stoppage 
of work last spring, by local interruptions throughout most 
of the year, and by restrictive practices such as footling 
disputes over demarcation. It bemoans, also, the shortage 
of certain grades of skilled labour, which it ascribes to the 
general “condition of full employment” in the country. 
There is some substance in all these excuses. But they 
do certainly not add up to a wholly convincing explanation 
of why, with bigger orders than ever, the industry’s output 
has not increased at all during the last two years. 

With orders stretching well beyond 1960, a shortage of 
certain specialised labour would seem to suggest better pay 
to attract, and retain, the extra men shipbuilders want. 
Steel supplies improved further in the second half of last 
year—well after the general stoppage of work—yet ship- 
building output was lower than in the last six months of 
1956, and shipbuilders’ stocks of steel have continued to 
rise. And, after all these years, surely the industry’s 
management ought to have made further headway sorting 
out its problems with the labour it has got. 

The slow rate of production, and the depressed shipping 
freight market, has not yet led to any more cancellations 
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of orders than the industry normally experiences. But the 
rate of new ordering has dropped, from nearly 2} million 
tons in 1956 to not quite 1.7 million tons last year. This 
brought the industry’s total order book down a little from 
the peak of last summer to just over 63 million tons of 
new ships at the end of December. 


CINEMAS 


Attendances and the Levy 


” 


N “unprecedented decline in attendances ” at cinemas 
A and the “penal entertainments tax” are the reasons 
Mr John Davis of the Rank Organisation quotes for the 
pruning of Rank’s film production plans during the next six 
months. One is not so sure of the “ penal entertainments 
tax,” which after being cut last budget, certainly now takes 
no more out of the cinema industry than taxation removes 
from its principal new competitor—the television industry. 
But the decline in cinema going in the last few months has 
certainly been startling. Board of Trade returns show a 
drop of 73 per cent on 1956 attendances in the first quarter 
of last year and a decline of 19 per cent in the second 
quarter ; the industry’s tax committee has now stated that 
the figures for the third quarter, which are due out next 
week, will show a drop of 203 per cent and that in the first 
seven weeks of the fourth quarter of 1957 attendances were 
down by 25 per cent. It looks as though cinema attendances 
last year came to only 900 million, compared with 1,100 
million in 1956 and 1,276 million in 1954, and that box 
office receipts may have fallen below £100 million for the 
first time since the war. 

This sudden increase in the rate of decline in cinema 
going, which is prevalent throughout the country and only 
slightly more serious in the newer commercial television 
areas—television and the relative content of current tele- 
vision and cinema programmes incidentally are not men- 
tioned in the Rank statement—has upset the Board of 
Trade’s calculations for the new statutory levy upon exhi- 
bitors for the aid of British film makers. The government 
took the unusual step last year of writing into the Cinemato- 
graph Films Act the precise sum that this levy should pro- 
duce during its first year, which began last October. The 
Board of Trade took account of the declining cinema market 
in fixing the rate of levy that would produce the figure in 
the statute book—f3} million, against £2.7 million in the 
last few years—but evidently it did not expect the rate of 
decline that has taken place. On the present flow of 
receipts the levy may produce not quite £2} million by next 
October. As the Board is obliged by this Act to ensure 
that film makers get £3} million from the levy, presumably 
it may have to step up the percentage impost on box office 
takings ; to be made palatable to exhibitors, that might 
require the Chancellor to make a further concession in enter- 
tainments tax next April sufficient at least to offset this 
higher rate. 


COMMODITIES 


Not at the Bottom? 


HE general level of commodity prices as measured by 


The Economist indicator fell almost continuously 
through last year and finished about 13 per cent down. 


Prices of leading commodities given in the table show that 
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the whole run, with the outstanding exception of cocoa, 
joined in the fall. What has happened, however, is never 
a certain guide to what is going to happen. Commodities 
are now at their lowest levels for four years, and they have 
just suffered a steep fall ; but a further steep fall may be 
less likely since some prices have reached levels at which 
production will be curtailed. 


COMMODITY PRICES 








i j Per cent. 

i } fall or rise 

C 4 Unie | End> | End- | End- | end-1957 

ay we 6 (1955S 1956 | 1957. | compared 
‘ i with 

| i ; | end—1956 

Sip iia il a sa 
OG xan diacan mls | £perton | 833} | 7824 | 730k | 6-6 
I DDOE v0 6:6.0:6:6.c0u £ per ton 4003 268} 180} 32-8 
DM scsiianducsche | £perton | 100; | 102: | 61k | 40-4 
RING 55-2 ws es'enis eae £ per ton 120? | 116; 72} 37-8 
PUG OP sé cisce:c ses d. per Ib 373 | 3148 | 24$ 23-3 
Cotton (US futures) | d. per Ib 27-40 | 26- 85 | 26-55 1-1, 
Wool (futures).... | d. per Ib 1054 136 =6©| 1083 20-3 
Sisal (East African). | £ per ton 85 753 | 3°3 
Whale oil......... | £perton |. 871 | 95 | 82h | 13-2 
Sugar (fas Cuba) ... cents perlb| 3-23 4-90 | 3°85 | 21-4 
SMM oagas era ase sh. percwt | 2443 192 | 3053 + 59-1 
Wheat (cif UK)... | £ per ton | 30/ 6/6 32/ 9/9 27/15/6; 14-5 
Maize (cif UK) .... | £ per ton | 24/11/9 27/13/9 21/ 3/9; 23-5 
Barley (cif UK) ... £perton | 25/ 7/- 28/ 7/9, 20/ 5/-' 28-7 
Shellac (futures)... sh. per cwt | 358} 2924 | 176 i 39°8 





Some of the causes of falling commodities are plainly 
transient ; the aftermath of the uprush at the time of Suez 
and some sales from the British strategic stock come into 
that class. Two other causes are likely to be more enduring 
—the return of output from heavy capital investment made 
in mining when metal prices were high and the fact that 
the American strategic stockpile has ceased to absorb 
commodities. The last 
and most vital cause 
—industrial recession 
in America — must 
also be transient, but 
when will it pass ? 
Merchants, industrial 
95 consumers and in- 
vestors will find it 
impossible to build 
85 firm conclusions on 
such quicksands. All 
that they can firmly 
conclude is that the 
full effects of the fall 
that has already taken place have not yet worked through 
the economy. Neither the prosperity of the primary pro- 
ducing countries, nor the profit and dividends of the mining 
and plantation companies, nor the ba!ance sheets of con- 
suming companies in this country and elsewhere yet fully 
reflect what has happened. It is a fair supposition that 
stock losses will affect the accounting results of many com- 
panies this year, and that there will be no great haste on 
the part of industrial consumers to rebuild their stocks 
of primary raw materials. 
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Copper Sale Postponed 


T the end of the year the Board of Trade announced 
A its decision to postpone again the sale of the 27,000 
tons of surplus copper from the British stockpile. A further 
announcement will be made when it is decided to resume 
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TAPE A 


FOR YOU, THE EXECUTIVE. A Stenorette Dictating 
Machine will record 25 minutes continuous dictation per spool of 
tape. It will also record telephone calls and conferences verbatim. 
It has automatic erasure, back spacing and place finding facilities. 

_ It costs as little as it does because Stenorettes are made by the 
largest manufacturers of tape recorders in the world. 


LETTER 





Average cost 


52 gns. 
(including the 
basic accessories) 


FOR YOU, THE SECRETARY. A Stenorette puts more 
time at your disposal; makes life more interesting ; helps you 
catch that earlier train more often. And knowing how to operate 
it adds to your qualifications. 





DICTATING MACHINE 


More than 200,000 now in daily use 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD, Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 











by 


Trade Enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3. | 


GS 82b (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
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sales. The decision to postpone selling is obviously right. 
Hardly anyone would suggest that it would be good either 
for the market or for the public purse to force on the market 
a valuable block of copper at a moment of obvious surplus. 
But the fact that postponement is necessary underlines the 
continuing threat to the commodity markets of the British 
stockpile and still more the American stockpile. In total 
the amounts of metals which the British stockpile is releas- 
ing are quite big enough to depress a weak market. The 
transactions in non-ferrous metals are listed below: 


Copper : 65,000 tons sold between 1955 and 1956; 36,000 
tons sold between November, 1956, and March, 1957; sale 
of 27,000 tons now postponed. 

Tin: 2,500 tons announced as available ; none yet sold. 

Lead: 30.000 tons sold between March and November, 
1957 ; 20,000 tons available, of which 7,200 tons are being 
sold between now and mid-1958 at 1.200 tons a month. 

Zinc : 27,000 tons available, of which 9,000 tons are being 
sold in the three months December, 1957, to February, 1958. 


I: addition there have been important releases of other 
commodities, particularly of wool (of which between 80,000 
and 100,000 bales are being sold in the year ending in 
March) and of timber. 

Both the British and the American governments are fully 
aware of their obligation to conduct stockpile operations 
with a minimum disturbance to markets. But Common- 
wealth primary producers and British markets have so much 
more to fear from the American stockpile than the Ameri- 
cans have to fear from the British that it is essential that 
the British Government’s example should be impeccable. 
What would be the effect on the economy of Malaya if the 
American stockpile, relying on American industrial advice, 
were to use its great power to depress rubber and tin, as it 
has sometimes been accused of doing ? These huge stocks 
of commodities are inevitably a great obstacle to normal 
trading however carefully they are turned over. Just 
because governments have it in their power to distort 
markets, neither traders nor industrialists will hold more 
stock than they must. 


DEFENCE ORDERS 


The Last Fighter 


ITH the belated cancellation of the small Saunders 
Roe SR 177, it is now certain that the English 
Electric P.1 and the frequently forgotten Folland Gnat are 
the last fighter aircraft to be built in this country—always 
excepting the perennial de Havilland Vampire trainer which 
small air forces use as fighter, bomber or strike aircraft 
as circumstances dictate. It seems to have been overlooked 
that the cancellation of the SR 177 is not a retrograde step 
sc much as a sign of progress, and material proof of the Air 
Ministry’s current belief that it has become easier and 
cheaper to build a primitive guided missile than a manned 
aircraft for the same role. The SR 177 was designed much 
on the lines of the small Continental fighters whose func- 
tion is to climb after their targets with the speed of a missile 
(the SR 177 would have flown at least twice the speed of 
sound, the French Trident can climb at that speed). Such 
an aircraft might have been invaluable had it been a year or 
80 earlier, but the SR 177 was lagging somewhat behind 
schedule, and the guided missiles which replace it are 
already on the production lines. 
The Air Ministry had at no time placed or showed any 
signs of placing an order for the aircraft and the Defence 
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White Paper last April deliberately omitted any reference to 
it. The Ministry of Supply clung, however, to the project 
and financed it for a further nine months partly because it 
seemed to be shaping well, partly in the hope that orders 
from the Navy and from foreign customers might still 
justify tooling for production. The Germans did not buy 
the aircraft ; the Navy did, but its order alone is not big 
enough to justify the cost of developing a fighter as intricate 
and complicated as this. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
fighter was cancelled at a time when the Navy has no early 
prospect of anti-aircraft guided missiles, raises doubts about 
how long the Ministry of Defence in fact intends to keep its 
carrier fleet. 

The Ministry of Supply now faces heavy cancellation 
charges, which will eat up a good deal of the savings 
expected from stopping further work on the aircraft. It is 
odd, however, to find that the Ministry which is most in 
touch with technical developments should have clung for 
so long to an obsolete project. It is too early yet to reckon 
the saving of the country’s finest young men that will follow 
on the decision to ground the pilot and use an unmanned 
missile in his place. The toll of life, even in peacetime in the 
RAF, and among test pilots, is considerable, and this kind 
of cost should be balanced against the effect of local, and 
probably transitory, unemployment on the Isle of Wight. 


THE REVENUE 


All Square above the Line 


HE last quarter of the financial year—the months of 
January, February and March—are the tax gatherer’s 
harvest season. Notoriously deductions based on the first 
three quarters of the fiscal year (which yield less than half 
the taxes on income) can be wide of the final result and this 
year, after Bank rate, the cost of servicing the debt in the 


BUDGET ESTIMATES AND 
THE NINE-MONTHS OUT-TURN 


Change Budget Expected 
April 1 on estimate change 
to April for in full 
Dec. 31, to full year on 
1957 — end Dec., year 1956-57 
1956 1957-58  out-turn 
Revenue : 

SR ON Sci nieveds dedines 867-1 + 66-1 2,176-3 + 62-1 
Se 6 Sea dad aeuasdcunenss 53-1 — 02 149:°0 — 9-0 
CEN GENE a coc cc tccaaccee 126-2 + 5-5 1700 + 1-0 
WONG Ciaxe anak ceeanaae ces 50-§ + 4:2 60:0 — 3-0 
PRN INE a ois o cecccccccdas 195-2 + 42:2 2550 + 55-0 
Other inland revenue........ 0-2 ‘sas 05 — 0O-] 
GC Febca det erasetences 918-7 + 9-4 1204-3 + 5-4 
Maa dineeuckecasecccxws 704-1 + 28:8 912-9 + J1-2 
| ere 06 — 2:7 20-0 + 15:5 
CHOP COMGIIIE oo odie cccccece 201-9 — 50 341:0 — 69 
Total ordinary revenue ... 3,117-1 +148-4 5288-9 +4/3/-] 

Expenditure : 
Ee GON WIOE so sis ccsacdecas 497-3 — 72:8 640:0 — 70-6 
SHI I os. wh cccctscccca 25-5 + 0:2 38-0 + 1:0 
Other consolidated funds..... 53-3 + 3:0 79:0 + 3:0 
Supply SOPVICESS 005 cscccccces 2,984-9 + 77-3 4,070:0 + 25-6 
Total ordinary expenditure 3,561-0 + 7-6 4,827:0 — 4/-2 
Above-line balance............. —443-9 +140-8*-+461-9 +172-3 
Net below-line outlays ....... 4536 +1/10-8 587-0 — 34:0 
WOR NON ha adc cacdeceincns 897-5 — 30-0 125-1 — 206-3 


+ Comprises profits tax, excess profits tax and levy. *Reduced deficit. 


last quarter must be high. Nevertheless the nine months 
figures to December 31st seem to show the above-line 
accounts to be running roughly as estimated in the budget, 
and the below-line accounts to be running much worse than 
those estimates. 


Above the line the budget looked for a surplus of £426 
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million, £172 million greater than a year ago: it is in fact 
running £142 million greater. Income tax has been yielding 
what was expected from it, and profits tax (including the 
EPT and the EPL back logs) is a little below estimate ; 


expected to yield £55 million more—the actual yield was 


only £42 million more. Money incomes clearly have risen 
and offset the cost to the Exchequer of enlarged earned 
income and certain other reliefs. Customs and excise duty, 


estimated to yield £16.6 million more, are actually up ‘by © 


£38.2 million, while the Post Office, contributing about 
£3 million less than the year before, had by December 31st 
only just begun to reflect the increased postal charges. 

In total, ordinary revenue has been £148 tillion higher 
than a year earlier, against an estimated increase of £131 
million. That the surplus above the line does not fully 
' reflect this improvement is largely due to unexpectedly high 
expenditure on the supply services. They were expected 
to cost £26 million more in a full year. To date the increase 
is £77 million. 


Weakness down below 


APITAL outlays below the line were estimated in the 
C budget at £587 million, £34 million below those of 
the previous year. So far they are running £121 million up 
on the corresponding period of last year. The significance 
of the shortfall may not be great. Much of it reflects the 
cost of financing the capital expenditures of the nationalised 
industries. And it was not until August, 1956, following a 
budget decision of that year that the Treasury cut those 
boards off from the market and undertook to finance 
their necessary capital expenditure itself, so that there are 
probably some initial distortions in the comparison. In the 
first threequarters of 1956 the Treasury provided {£26 
million for the National Coal Board (which has never been 
under the obligation of raising its own finance by issuing 
stock) and a net £154 million for the others. Comparable 
figures this year have been £88 million for the Coal Board 
and {£231 million for the others. The difference—{139 
million—accounts for most of the £155 million shortfall 
below the estimates. 


NICKEL 


Supply Meets Demand 


AST year saw the end of the shortage of nickel. Supplies 
L in the free world, running at about 490 million Ibs, 
as compared with 450 million lbs in 1956, came into “ close 


FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade 
and other developments in Europe we provide two subscription 
services: 
*A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full page to 
European free trade developments : 


WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


*Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and 
prospects in the countries concerned grouped in two new 


REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates : 
COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 
Specimens and full details from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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balance ” with demand. The phrase is that of Dr John F. 
Thompson, the chairman of International Nickel, whose 
production of about 290 million Ibs of nickel dominates the 
market. Supplies increased at the moment when demand 
for defence purposes was sharply reduced and when the 
United States Government began trying to dispose of the 
nickel it was receiving under contract for its stockpile 
That nickel was offered to industry at premium prices 
(ranging between 88 cents to 116 cents a lb, as compared 
with International Nickel’s price of 74 cents) and in the 
last quarter of the year a “large portion” of the premium 
priced metal was not taken up. 

By the end of the year there was more than sufficient 
nickel at the market price for civilian requirements. in the 
United States. Supplies this year should be raised by a 
further increase in production, and are expected to exceed 
market demand in that country. For the free world as a 
whole, Dr Thompson expects another “ close balance,” but 
some nickel, he says, will still be offered at premium prices. 

Is this merely a temporary equilibrium ? By 1961, Dr 
Thompson estimates nickel production capacity at between 
650 million and 675 million Ibs a year. During the period 
of shortage many substitutes for nickel in alloys were found. 
There is thus a market for nickel to win back and Inter- 
national Nickel has always considered that there are many 
new uses to which the metal can be put. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Atomic Aid to Italy 


HE terms of the agreement on atomic aid signed last 

week between this country and Italy are of more than 
purely local interest. They are widely being regarded as 
a prototype of those on which Britain is prepared to do 
business with countries buying nuclear power stations from 
British manufacturers. Italy is the first to have taken posi- 
tive steps towards placing such an order, a letter of intent 
was given to the Nuclear Power Plant Company a few weeks 
ago. Other potential customers, as well as competitors, 
will note that the terms are generous. They cover a wide 
range of technical help, not only in building reactors and 
training staff, but in building ancillary plants for manufac- 
turing fuel elements and for treating them when they come 
from the reactor. Since these plants cost from £5 to {10 
million apiece, a country is unlikely to wish to build them 
until it has embarked on atomic energy on a really large 
scale, but it would be quite on the cards for Italy, for 
example, to set up a fuel treatment plant to meet the joint 
needs of all Euratom countries. 

Perhaps the biggest difference between the British and 
American pattern of atomic trade is that Britain is prepared 
to sell fuel outright, whereas the Americans will only lease 
it. Several countries find the concept of leasing tolerable 


for research reactors, but unacceptable when the fuel is for . 


so important an installation as a base load power station. 


Some consternation has also been aroused in the United © 


States by the discovery that Britain, or rather the Atomic 
Energy Authority, is not only prepared to sell fuel outright, 
but also to guarantee the life and performance of the fuel 
elements. Since these are the most vulnerable components 
of any big reactor, such a guarantee gives the customer 4 
comforting degree of protection against either failure of 
the rod or failure of the fuel itself to give as much heat as 
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expected. When a charge of fuel costs £5 million, even a 
small error could be expensive. So far the US atomic 
authorities have steadily refused to give any such guarantee, 
and in the coming months US manufacturers may find this 
a considerable handicap in the export markets. 


wooD PULP 


Scandinavian Prices Cut 


APERMAKERS are paying {2 a ton less for their main 

raw material, Scandinavian wood pulp, from 
January Ist. Prices are normally negotiated over six 
months and the present reductions apply for the first half 
of 1958. Mechanical pulp, from which newsprint is made, 
costs after this reduction £30 a ton, cif. Bleached chemical 
pulp, used for high quality paper, is priced at around £58 ; 
unbleached kraft, the chief material for bag and wrapping 
paper, at £45. The immediate cause of the fall in prices— 
the sharpest since the Korea bubble was pricked in 1952— 
has been the weakening of the British market for paper. 
Britain is much the most important buyer of Scandinavian 
pulp, absorbing about two-fifths of Scandinavian exports. 
Manufacturers of newsprint and magazine paper overesti- 
mated demand for advertising space in 1957 and therefore 
bought too much mechanical pulp in 1956. Manufacturers 
of other paper found that demand did not expand sufficiently 
to match the enlarged capacity. Dear money added its share 
in cutting British imports from 1,817,000 tons in the first 
eleven months of 1956 to 1,747,000 tons in the same period 
of 1957. 

In consequence pulp mills in Scandinavia have been 
forced to reduce output of mechanical pulp—which even 
a year ago was still scarce. Beyond the British-Scandina- 
vian scene there is also the prospect of a mounting surplus 
of wood pulp in North America. Years of scarcity and 
highly profitable prices have fostered rapid expansion of 
capacity in both Canada and the United States, and the 
completion of much new capacity coincides with the onset 
of recession in America. Whether the reduction in prices 
paid by papermakers in this country will be passed on to 
the customers is open to doubt ; they are faced with higher 
costs in other directions. 


TINPLATE 


Only Three Mills Matter 


T the end of this week, when the three hand tinplate 
A mills of the Upper Forest and Worcester Steel and 
Tinplate Works, near Swansea, suspend production for the 
second time this winter, there will be only five hand tin- 
plate works, with 15 mills between them, still in produc- 
tion. All the rest of the 200 hand mills that were operating 
five years ago have since closed down, 30 of them in the 
first half of 1957 and 60 since last June. It is likely, too, 
that the remaining 15 will have gone out of production 
within the next few months, though a few that produce 
certain special types of hot dipped plate may be able to 
get by for a while longer. 

Last year, with below average crops, was not a good year 
for canners, but the softness of home demand for tinplate 
only partly accounts for this dramatic sweeping away of 
the remaining South Wales hand mills. The last year or 
80 has seen, in effect, the addition of 1} large strip mills, 
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producing better average quality material, to the tinplate 
industry’s capacity, with the extensions at Ebbw Vale, the 
first of the three modern tinplate strip mills, and the 
running-in of the latest one—Velindre. Trostre also has 
been able to turn out more ; it is now producing at the rate 
of more than 400,000 tons a year. The three strip mills 
together produced 820,000 tons of tinplate in the first 
eleven months of 1957, against 642,500 tons in the whole 
of 1956. In the same periods hand mill output fell from 
265,500 tons to 160,000 tons. 

Thus 1957, which saw tinplate output exceeding a million 
tons for the first time, also witnessed the virtual disappear- 
ance of the old type of hand mill and the concentration of 
the industry into three large plants in South Wales. These 
three plants could reach their full combined capacity of some 
1.2 million tons a year by the latter half of 1958, though 
new tinning capacity may not come in as rapidly, and in 
any case demand is unlikely to grow to match this potential 
expansion of output. Exports of tinplate rose by a third 
to 400,000 tons last year ; a further but smaller increase is 
expected this year, though French and now American tin- 
plate producers have been penetrating more deeply into 
Britain’s overseas markets. The prospects for home con- 
sumption seem somewhat better now that the industry’s 
customers have got their stocks down to more manageable 
levels. But total deliveries in 1958 are not likely to rise as 
far as the industry’s enlarged capacity could manage—and 
the chances that the hand mills can make yet another come- 
back this year woud seem to be nil. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Halifax Mortgage Rates 


ORROWERS from the Halifax Building Society who took 
B their mortgages before July 1, 1956, have received 
notice that from April 1st their interest will be raised to 
6 per cent. By this step the Halifax abolishes a concession 
to old borrowers that most other societies have already 
discarded and brings all its mortgages into line with 
the rate of interest charged to old and new borrowers 
by most building societies. It will affect about 200,000 
(nearly two-thirds) of the society’s borrowers. For nearly 
all of them it involves an increase of only } per cent though 
there are a few outstanding mortgages, mostly for tiny 
amounts, at present paying § per cent or 5} per cent, and 
they too will be brought up to 6 per cent. 

It must be assumed that the Halifax will not move its 
rates charged to new borrowers and paid to shareholders 
unless the rest of the movement does so. What it does 
now is to bring in a fairly substantial block of extra income 
from existing mortgages on which the gap between the 
interest charged and the cost of the money can have left 
hardly any room for strengthening reserves. Since the 
society has enjoyed a good inflow of investment money in 
recent months, has been lending freely (though not to 
satisfy completely the demand for mortgages) and wishes to 
continue doing so, it is a fair guess that some shrinkage in 
the ratio of reserves to total assets must have occurred, even 
though the balance sheet on January 31st may show an 
increase in their size. The society now lays its hands on an 
additional income that should gradually rebuild the reserve 
ratio. 

The Halifax increase comes at a moment when the build- 
ing societies generally are trying to avoid any increase in 
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mortgage rates by playing for time; though there has been 
another breach in the movement’s united front in the Panel’s 
decision to pay 45 per cent on deposits that are matched by 
shareholdings at 3} per cent of equal size. The directors of 
the Halifax Society must have felt that their increase would 
have to be made whatever might happen to Bank rate. Their 
decision underlines the risk that the building societies may, 
after all, be forced by circumstances to increase their 
interest rates—not to old borrowers alone but all round— 
sometime in the spring. They may hope that a reduction 
in Bank rate will come in sufficient time and extent to save 
them from that distasteful decision ; but it might instead 
be a positive embarrassment to them if it came when the 
societies found an increase in their rates was no longer 
avoidable. 


BANKERS’ CLEARINGS 


Declining Velocity 


HE total amount of cheques cleared on London in the 
T town clearing and the general clearing last year was 
£172,702 million—a new record, of course, showing an 
increase of 7.3 per cent over the 1956 figure and of 13.2 per 
cent over that in 1955. The total of the 12 provincial bank 
clearings (£2,471 million) showed a smaller rise of 3.1 per 
cent over the 1956 figure and of 0.04 per cent over that 
for 1955. But over the year the volume of business handled 
by the London clearing house declined from £45,200 
million in the first quarter to £42,000 million in the last 
quarter. 

The figures are only the haziest guide to the volume and 
velocity of credit circulation. They exclude the banks’ 
internal clearings and clearings by local arrangements, and 
the town clearing is heavily weighted by massive financial 
transactions. Nevertheless, the figures do seem to show 
that the velocity of circulation—the daily rate of turnover 
of net deposits—has been on average declining through this 
year. Taking the first quarter as 100, and allowing for 
variations in the number of working days, a quarterly index 
runs down from 97, through 90, to 89. The decline is 
entirely in the town clearings. 


URANIUM 


Uranium in the Sixties 


N the latest issue of Optima, Sir Edwin Plowden, the 
I chairman of the Atomic Energy Authority, answers the 
question “ How much uranium shall we need ?” This is 
a question that has exercised the mining industries in South 
Africa and Australia, and elsewhere, and Sir Edwin’s con- 
clusions add authority to the estimates that others both 
inside and outside the field of atomic energy have put 
forward. 

Published reserves of uranium oxide are put by Sir Edwin 
at about 800,000 tons plus many million tons more in low 
concentrations not workable economically today. He shows 
that the demand for uranium is more dependent upon the 
rate of commissioning of nuclear power stations than upon the 
actual amount of nuclear power installed at any one moment, 
and finds that even with the installation of fast breeder 
reactors the demand for uranium will continue to grow 
“keeping pace with the supply.” By the seventies, Sir Edwin 
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suggests, “the total amount of uranium needed by the free 
world for civil purposes could well be in the region of 
50,000 tons a year and still rising.” Production in the 
free world by 1960 should be in the region of 40,000: tons 
and no doubt, he adds, “ there will be further expansion.” 
At this stage, prices are likely to become “ competitive ” 
and Sir Edwin draws attention to the proposed reduction 
in the guaranteed domestic buying price of the United States 
Atomic Energy Authority after 1962 from $10 a lb to $8 
a |b. 

By that time the capital costs of plant installed by uranium 
producers that were early in the field will have been amort- 
ised. With plant standing in their books for nothing— 
plant which has in effect been paid for by the various atomic 
energy authorities—it seems a fair comment on Sir Edwin’s 
analysis that established producers should be able to earn 
a satisfactory living in a free market for uranium, though 
prices and therefore profits per lb of uranium oxide will be 
lower than those the producers have received under the 
guaranteed contracts. To go into production now, without 
such a contract, however, would not be a proposition 
likely to attract support in the capital markets of the 
world. 


JUTE 


- Market Holds Steady 


T is not unusual for the hard fibres to diverge from the 
[ general trend of commodity prices and this has been 
happening notably with jute. While most commodity 
prices are edging steadily downwards, jute remains just as 
steady as it was at mid-summer, with mill firsts still quoted 
around £118 aton. The market indeed is not only steady ; 
it is also stagnant. Sellers are as convinced that better 
grades will remain scarce because of frosts at sowing time as 
buyers are sure that total supplies will be more than suffi- 
cient this season. There seems no early prospect that the 
views of the European manufacturers who think prices 
should be lower and of the Indian and Pakistani producers 


HARD FIBRE PRICES 


(€ per ton) 

January, 1957 Mid-Sept. Mid-Dec. 
Sisal, East Africa No. 1..... 76 70 69 
Philippine Manila J2........ 15 123 15 
pte: TH FRE. 0 6 cccccicses 127 Hi 118 


who think present levels are realistic will come nearer 
together. Prices and demand were among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the recent World Jute Conference at Dacca. But 
apart from some useful discussion of contract terms and 
other administrative problems, it, does not seem that head- 
way was made. 

In Pakistan the crop is estimated at 5.7 million bales, and 
could be half a million bales more than that. But even the 
lower figure should suffice to meet the home demand of 
just over one million bales and the probable export demand 
of about 43 million bales. The Indian crop, including the 
low quality “ mesta” which is absorbed by local mills, is 
estimated at 5.5 million bales. That figure is quite high 
enough to make buyers feel justified in running stocks down 
and operating hand to mouth. Moreover, the output of jute 
goods in India this year is about 13 per cent lower than 
in 1956 ; prices have been cut and orders are lower. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The bank dividend season opened with a final dividend of 
7; per cent from Martins Bank. This makes 15 per cent for 
1957, as foreshadowed when the bank’s capital was stream- 
lined, and is equivalent to approximately 18 per cent on the 
old capital, against 173 per cent. The declared profit for 
the calendar year was lower at £901,402, compared with 
£944,780. This is struck after making transfers to inner 
reserves, out of which provisions had been made for all bad 
and doubtful debts and for other contingencies. 


* * * 


The Central Electricity Authority ceased to exist on 
January Ist: its functions were taken over by the Electricity 
Council, the Central Electricity Generating Board, and by 
the Area Electricity Boards, which share its powers and 
duties under the new constitution created for this 
nationalised industry by last year’s amending Act. 


* * * 


The Ministry of Power this week estimated that total coal 
output in 1957 was 223.6 million tons, just over 210 million 
tons of it from the mines. That represents an insignificant 
increase of only 93,000 tons in deep-mined output ; but 
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there was a rise of 13 million tons in opencast output, giving 
a rise of less than three-quarters of one per cent in total 
output. 


* * * 


The cumene process, to be used in British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals’ new synthetic phenol plant at Grangemouth, will 
produce less than 40 per cent acetone and over 60 per cent 
phenol. Our note in last week’s issue, in error, reversed 
these proportions, thus exaggerating the problem of finding 
a profitable market for all the acetone produced in the pro- 
cess of making phenol. The strength of the acetone market 
will still have an important bearing on the economics of the 
process: but not as dominant an influence as that suggested. 


* * * 


The Aberdeen Savings Bank has introduced a new item 
into the balance sheet of its special investment department. 
This item, temporary loans to local authorities—£ 500,825, 
against £565,825 a year earlier—was previously included 
under mortgage loans to local authorities. The result of 
showing these temporary loans as liquid assets is greatly to 
improve the ratio of liquid assets to deposits. This is now 
seen to be §.1 per cent, against 6.9 per cent a year earlier. 
On the old basis the liquidity ratio would have been just 
over I per cent. 
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TURNER AND NEWALL 


UPPLYING asbestos products to a wide 

range of industries in a _ wide 
range of countries, Turner and Newall 
cannot opt out of a trade recession. 
But vertically integrated, immensely 
strong in liquid resources and with 
its dividend payments always hand- 


Years to September 30th - - 

Consolidated earnings : 
THOR IIGEE 6656 cecee 16,785,381 16,349,237 
Depreciation ......... 2,846,707 2,752,728 
er 7,467,019 7,599,676 
to, SEE TR ROT 5,876,800 5,857,229 
Replacement reserve .. 1,000,000 1,500,000 
General reserve....... ,250,000 2,500,000 
Ordinary dividends.... 1,730,633 1,887,963 
Ord. dividend (per cent) 133 15 

Consol. balance sheet : 
Net fixed assets*...... 19,401,455 28,002,545 
errr 16,159,202 18,620,406 
WNVOSENIONES «ccc acces 13,958,614 17,670,405 
CAE GRE eo aicccisceeen 17,633,170 12,466,104 
Net current assets .... 41,083,612 42,045,837 
WONOE sc écconsn cee 42,798,422 42,272,779 
Ordinary capital ...... 10,944,718 21,889,436 


* The fixed assets of the parent company and 
the home manufacturing companies were re- 
valued on a ‘‘going concern’’ basis during the 
year. 


somely covered by earnings, the company 
Offers investors an equity which should 
cause them no loss of sleep so long as 
the recession is a minor one. And that, 
it seems, is how the chairman, Sir Walker 
Shepherd, views the prospect. 

In the year to September 30th, profits 
showed little change; subsidiary com- 
Panies abroad have done a little 


better than those at home (where the 
drop in vehicle production affected 
Ferodo’s trade in brake linings and where 
the demand for asbestos cement fell 
away); and the first half of the fin>>cial 
year yielded better trading results than 
the second half. The conditions of 
those later months, Sir Walker Shepherd 
says, are likely “to be maintained, and 
possibly somewhat intensified” in the 
current trading year. Back in the mining 
companies a smal] surplus of raw mate- 
rial, particularly of spinning fibres, has 
been built up but it is not of “ embarras- 
sing proportions.” For the whole group, 
Sir Walker Shepherd expects “the year 
now in progress to yield reasonably 
satisfactory results, but on a lower level 
than has been our experience in recent 
years.” And it must have been with 
such a cautious prognostication in mind 
that the directors recommended yet 
another small increase in the dividend— 
this time from the equivalent of 133 to 
15 per cent, on which the £1 ordinary 
units yield nearly 5} per cent at 55s. 


COTTON RESULTS 


EPETITION has made Lancashire’s pleas 
R for protection (largely against im- 
ports from Commonwealth _ sources) 
stale and even less pointed than when 
they were fresh. Mr R. M. Lee, the 
chairman of Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 
tion, sings the tune more for the benefit 
of others than for himself: imports of 


cheap duty free cloth from India, Hong- 
kong and Pakistan and of cloth from 
China “at political prices unrelated to 
actual costs of production” ; the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area which, though it 
may give Lancashire an opportunity to 
export more yarn, will bring another 
competitive threat (Mr Lee suggests 
that there might be “an element of 
subsidy” in it) to the British cloth 


Years to October 3Ist 1956 1957 
£ £ 
Consolidated earnings : 
Trading profit ......... 2,929,715 4,021,239 
TR deadekaasaaas 1,575,000 2,100,000 
DMs ue cadhiasacas 1,574,188 2,162,636 
Replacement reserve .. ,000 50,000 
General reserve....... 400,000 500,000 
Ordinary dividend .... 814,361 814,361 


Ord. dividend (per cent) 174 173 
Consol. balance sheet : 


Net fixed assets....... 7,763,076 8,325,993 
SU Redicareccnaans 7,463,368 6,626,392 
Investments .......... 2,566,135 2,605,700 
CP MO Senceexddene 4,944,456 6,432,795 
Net current assets .... 15,338,202 16,076,886 
Loan capital ....... +. 1,739,302 1,712,019 
rrr re 13,256,937 14,585,821 
Ordinary capital ...... 8,093,026 8,093,026 
manufacturers and knitters; and he 


makes another demand for a “ political 
solution.” 

Fortunately, the directors of Lanca- 
shire Cotton act as well as speak. They 
act against a backcloth of an increase 
in trading profits from £2,929,715 to 
£4,021,239 in the year to September 
30th, of a prospect of “firm prices for 
all growths of cotton for some months 
ahead ” and of a larger volume of orders 
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on hand for yarn than for four years 
past. They have acted by acquiring a 
number of new subsidiaries, scattered 
across the various sectors of the textile 
trade, by developing the production of 
synthetic fibre yarns, by going into the 
expanding market for tufted carpets and 
by planning further schemes of moderni- 
sation. And it is the new subsidiaries 
and new ventures that are primarily 
responsible for the improvement in 
earnings. 

While Lancashire Cotton seems intent 
on broadening the base of its activities, 
Cyril Lord Ltd. (which has also gone 
into the tufted carpet industry, selling 
directly to consumers) appears to be 
narrowing its activities. Its immediate 
financial concern is to reduce its bank 
overdraft; on June Ist this stood at over 
£1,100,000 but since then it has been 
reduced by about £200,000. The com- 
pany is selling off its retail shops, which 
specialised in the company’s own fabrics, 
and it has partially severed another close 
contact with the retail trade by closing 
down its merchanting division—though 
merchant converting seemed to many to 
be the foundation of its business. This 
has led to a terminal and non-recurring 
loss of £211,919 which represents about 
two thirds of the fall from £656,697 to 
£354,721 in trading profits for the year 
to June rst. Cyril Lord Ltd will in 
future concentrate upon spinning (which 
has been profitable) and limited weaving 
(which Mr Cyril Lord admits has been 
unprofitable) but it will retain an in- 
direct interest in merchanting through 
its ownership of 42 per cent of the equity 
of Silmyra Fabrics; Cyril Lord Ltd 
purchased that interest for £129,136 but 
on June rst it had a market value of 
only £34,485. 

The directors of Fine Spinners, having 
reported a period of “good trading” 
in the six months to September 3oth, a 
maintained interim ordinary dividend of 
§ per cent and “a satisfactory order 
book,” draw attention to the Govern- 
ment’s financial restrictions which they 
suggest, by forcing traders to cut their 
commitments, have added to the cotton 
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industry’s worries. Plus ¢a change, plus 
c’est la méme chose seems to be a just 
comment on Lancashire’s grievances. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


FS 1956, Canadian Pacific paid a divi- 
dend of $1.75 per $25 ordinary share. 
In the six previous years the dividend 
remained unchanged at $1.50 and for 
1957 the dividend has been brought back 
to this rate. As the Canadian boom 
tailed off investors anticipated that the 
extra dividend of 25 cents paid in 1956 
would not be repeated. The president 
of Canadian Pacific, Mr N. R. Crump, 
sums up 1957 in these words: “the 
adverse effect of the decline in Canada’s 
economic growth in 1957 was reflected 
in a sharp decline in railway traffic.” But 
Canadian Pacific is still planning its de- 


velopment and modernisation pro- 
grammes on long-term growth 
prospects, 

In the period January-October, the 
company’s railway revenues fell by 


$13,800,000; within this total, rail pas- 
senger receipts were up by $800,000 but 
freight traffic receipts were down by 
$11,400,000 and other rail receipts by 
$3,200,000. As a result over the year the 
company’s return on net railway invest- 
ment will be below the “ unsatisfactory 
rate” of 3.2 per cent recorded in 1956. 
In commenting on these results Mr 
Crump refers to the slow down in resi- 
dential construction and to “a wide 
adjustment in inventories” which re- 
sulted in a smaller volume of freight 
traffic in a broad range of commodities; 
to a sharp fall in grain traffic, reflecting 
the decline in exports; and to a strike 
of locomotive firemen in January. 

The $25 ordinary units of Canadian 
Pacific are much more than simple rail- 
way equities for the company has big 
interests in shipping, air transport, hotels 
and minerals. But this is a stock bound 
to the fortunes of the Canadian economy 
and since July, the peak of the boom in 
dollar securities, the price in London 
has come down from $75} to $43} and 
it now yields 6.2 per cent. 





8-3 | 6-4 
» Ul 177-2 | 6-54 |——— | a 
18] 175-9 | 6-60 | 
5-7 | 6-63 | 225-0 | 171-2 | 210-4 | 170-0 
| Jan. 1] 175-9 6°64 | (July 10) | (Nov. 6) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 
| * Financial Times” Indices 
j | } 
i mee 1S | Fixed =m oan: | 1956 | 1957 
ined Yield | Int.f | Yield Marked} High High 
| gt | 207-6 | 203-6 
} > ° { , ‘ 
Dec. 24 | 164-7 | 6°69 | 87-56 | 5°38 | 3,957 | (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
» 27 | 105-1] 6-67 | 87-47 | 5-38 | 2,460 | 
» 30} 165-1] 6-67 | 87-49) 5-38 | 6,294] Low Low 
” 31 | 165-3| 6-67 | 87-62 | 5-37 | 6,828 | 159-0 | 161-5 
Jan. 1| 165-6 5 | 87-60 | 5-36 | 5,536 | (Nov. 6) | (Nov. 29) 
' | 
bases :-—* 1953=- 100. t July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Dec. 11 Jan. 1 Jan. 15 
LAST DEALINGS: Dec 31 Jan 14 Jan 28 


ACCOUNT DAY: Jan. 7 Jan. 21 Feb. 4 





INCE the Christmas break business has 
remained at a low level, but prices 
have remained firm. The improvement 
in gilt-edged gathered pace on the rise 
in sterling and the fall in US interest 
rates; 43 per cent Conversion 1962 
gained §3 to 9542 on the cessation of 
official selling and 33 per cent War Loan 
improved by } to 63}. 

Bank shares made small gains in 
anticipation of the results; insurance 
shares made much larger gains, Pruden- 
tial “A” rising 13 to 383 and Com- 
mercial Union 3s. 9d. to 73s. 9d. 
Industrial stocks were mainly firm, with 
stores making fresh gains, but electrical 
stocks remained weak. Redundancies in 
the cinema industry caused a general fall 
in cinema shares on Wednesday, Rank 
Organisation ordinary shares losing 3d. 
to 6s. Among aircraft producers de 
Havilland dropped t1o}d. to 16s. 3d. 
and Fairey Aviation 9d. to 16s. 6d.; 
Bristol Aeroplane made a small gain to 
14s. 3d. 

Leading oil stocks rallied after earlier 
dullness and Shell made an overall gain 
of 3s. r3d. to 145s. 73d. Kaffirs were 
consistently firm and made good gains 
on Wednesday ; Western Holdings rose 
to a peak of 91s. 3d. and Winkelbaak 
advanced ro}d. to 17s. 10}d. 


The Economist Ordinary 


Share Indicator has been 
re-based on December 31, 1957, 
and linked back to the original 
base (average 1953= 100). 


The 
merger of Courtaulds and 

_ British Celanese reduced the 
stocks in the Indicator to 49; 
the number has been restored to 
50 by the inclusion of Furness 
Withy £1 units. 


INDICATORS 


1957 
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Prices, 
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(d) On 100%. 


1958 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


| STOCKS | 


War Loan 3%...1955-59' 
iFunding 23%....1956-61) 
gs |Conversion 4%...1957-58 
% \Conversion i . «1958-59 


jExchequer 2%......1960 


\E xchequer 3%. ree 1960 
(Conversion 44%..... 1962 
IS. avings Bds. 3%. 1955-65 
‘Funding Piet isa 1959-69 
[Funding 4%... ..1960-90 


Savings Bds. 3% .1960—-70 


Exchequer 3%...1962-63, 


Exchequer 2}% . .1963-64 
Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67 
Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75 


\Funding eigveses 1966-68 
|\Victory 4%...... 1920-76 
iConversion 33%..... 1969 


Treasury 34% ...1977-80 
Treasury 33% ...1979-81 
Redemption 3% .1986—96 
Funding 34% . .1999-2004 
Consols 4% after Feb. 1957 
War Loan °34% after 1952 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966, 
CIN Bee es ca taneies 
Treas. 24°, after Apr. i975 
Br. Electric 44% . 1967-69 
Br. Electric 3% . .1968-73 
‘Br. Electric 3% ..1974-77 
Br. Electric 44% .1974-79 
Br. Electric 33% .1976-79 


Br. Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 
3r. Gas 34% ....1969-71 
Be. Gat S% <0 1990-95 


Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 


DOMINION, 


CORPORATION AND 
_FOREIGN BONDS 


923 | Agric. Mortgage 5%.......- 1959-89, 
81) | ‘Australia 3}%-....s0. wees 1965-69 
974 | Birmingham 5% ....+.se.- 1973-75) 
, 100% | [east Airicd SE s<seccccews 
1053 | ile Oe es ates 
693 | \Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% i934 2005 
873 | iNe il >» rere 197 
758 | Ss. Rhodesia 24% .......... 
87 | German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%).. 
§ 169} ‘Japan 5% (E BINGO ste nani 190 
Prices, 1957 | Last Two 
| Dividends aca 
“Hin | tne | 4) (6) ; 
High | Low | 2 
a || % | Banks & Discount | 
; 30/9 | “9 ¢ “4 alBk. Ldn. &S. Amer. fl 2 
5 47/3 7 6, 6 a\Barclays Bank 
35/3 4a 4 bBarclays D.C.O. 
42/6 74b, T4a\Chartered Bank. . . 
51/3 | 7 b| 64a Lloyds Bank 
66/7} ; | 96 9 a\Midland Bank 
a6 5 6b} 5 aNat. Discount ‘B’ . 
51/6 | 6}, 64a Union Discount. 


10 a. 36 b Bass 


sa b, 3 a.Ford Motor 
10 
15 
8 ¢ 


ooo 8. 





+ Tax free. tf Assumed average life approx. 10 oo " 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 
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434b 30a ICommerci ial Union 4 /-| 

| 874b 40 aLegal & General . 
ic de: eee 7 
jf125 ¢.4132$c\ Prudential ‘A’ 
BREWERIES, ETc. 
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18}c 14a)Distillers......... 6/8 
10 a| 15 bGuinness........ 10/ 
8 a) 17 b Whitbread ‘A’ 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
645 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/— 
12$c,| 124c British Motor..... 5/- 


oes 


7 b Hawker Siddeley. . 
124c Leyland Motors.... A 4 
5 a Rolls-Royce ; 
8 cStandard Motor. . 








Prices, 1957 


High | Low 


83/- | 52/- 
29/3 | 20/- 
56/6 ; 41/9 
76/44 | 50/6 
59/- | 40/- 
34/- | 19/- 
81/- { 52/- 
24/1} | 18/- 
46/- | 29/3 
72/3 | 47/6 
55/- | 39/ 44 
32/6 | 24/- 
36/3 24/- 
64/9 | 47/3 
69/- | 37/9 
24/1} | 14/- | 
28/- | 21/18 | 
37/9 | 20/104, 
38/73 | 31/103; 
41/73 | 30/103! 
24/6 | 13/9 | 
42/10}; 31/4} | 
55/74 | 33/3 | 
57/3 |} 30/3 
50/3 | 19/3 
49/- | 37/10} 
47/9 | 30/6 
27/9 | 17/6 
48/103) 28/3 
38/- | 23/9 
36/10}! 24/9 
50/3 | 29/9 
27/9 | 18/6 
47/9 ; 26/3 
68/10}, 38/- 
46/44 | 35/- 
95/- | 17/43 
9/- | 29/6 
21/103; 15/3 
6/6 | 36/18 
50/6 | 36/- 
36/9 | 27/3 
19/3 | 12/44 
18/3 |; 13/9 
55/6 | 29/9 
15/103! 11/3 


70/9 | 50/- 
13/6 | 51/- 
114/6 | 71/9 
02/- | 65/6 
44/- | 27/6 
173/74 | 87/6 
119/43 | 70/74 
£25 | £148 
1218/3 '136/103! 
104/- | 55/- 
137/6 {115/- 
29/- | 20/3 
92/6 | 48/6 
113/14 | 81/3 
83/9 | 56/103 
12/10}| 7/3 
56/7} | 45/- 
24/9 | 13/10} 
42} | 233 
55/- | 41/- 
88/43 | 58/ ab 


Alumin’m Ltd.} 


Am. Sme a 


Amer. Tel. 
Am. Vise ose. 
Anaconda.... 
Beth. Steel. 
‘an. Pacific . ‘ 


NE ws as 


§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f. 
(kz) On 134%. 
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Ww 
Nm 
_ 


—- 
a ee 
to 


ine 


ia 


home No Re 
AFR HA STOSESOSON SSS 


Noe bw 
WARPOCUNM NM NWAIM Coc 
28 


2 


Sm Niet Shee nt 





$ $ 

rown Zeller..| 45} | 45§ 
DuPontdeNm.|1763 |1763 
Ford Motors. .| 373 | 374 

xen. Elect....| 583 | 614 

xen. Motors. .} 334 | 334 

¢ jInt’l. Nickel. . 70} | 703 
21}*|National Dist.) 204 | 20 





(a) Interim dividend. 


(4) on 224%. (7) After Rhodesian tax. 


ORDINARY 





(c) 


' | 
| 


% jiSTEEL & ENGINEERING 
7 a\Babcock & Wilcox.{1 


6 bi\Dorman Long ..... {1 
5 aGt iest Keen N’fold.{1 
+4 aAlfred Herbert .. Al 
4 aiMetal Box juae wan £1! 
8 bStewarts & Lloyds.{1 
5 aSwan Hunter...... {1 
74 biUnited Steel. ...... £1 
Qha\Vickers........... {1 


ELECTRICAL 
74a Assoc. Elec. Inds...{1 
4 alBr. Ins. Calle nders. fl 
14%a\Decca Record ....4/-! 


Fo GINO o.0 calcio £1 
73a Royal Dutch....20 fl. 


STOCKS _ {Pee. 





| Price, | i 
24,) Jan. I, | 
1957 


56/6 
30/- 
47/9 


39/103 40 Ay | 
6, 


26/6 


15 c\/Elect. & Mus. Inds. 10/-'! 27/3 
4 a\English Electric coal 47/6 
8 b Gene ral Electric ...{1} 38/- 

‘TEXTILES 
3 a\Bradford Dyers....£1) 16/6 
ja\Coats, jJ. & P. . £1 21/114 | 
a “a\Courtaulds “vrrtere £1} 21/1} | 
123b|Lancashire Cotton. .{1) 36/- 
12}b Patons & Baldwins.{1; 35/44 
SHops & STORES 

3 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 18/6 

20 b\Debenhams ..... 10/-; 36/3 

15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-: 40/- 

10 a'Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/—| 41/3 

124a\United Drapery. ..5/-; 24/3 

134a Woolworth....... 5/-; 40/- 

SHIPPING 
ja\Brit.&Com’wealth10/- 33/- 
DCN hkacca waa cs ‘1, 18/- 

10%c\Furness Withy..... {1 31/3 

3 aP. & O. Deferred...£1, 23/9 
MISCELLANEOUS 

9 aiAllied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/— 26/3* 
3 a\Assoc. Port. Cem...{1) 33/3 

10 a’ Beecham Group. ..5/—, 27/44 
4}a Bowater Paper ....f1 27/9 | 
4 aBr. Aluminium ....{1 41/3 

791a'Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/—' 37/6 
74a\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 18/6 
4 aBr. Oxygen ....... £1) 32/3 
3 a\Dunlop Rubber. .10/—: 16/6 
4 amp. Chemical..... {1 37/6 
83a\Imp. Tobacco ..... £1 38/9 
5 bi]. Lucas (Inds.)....£1, 28/- 
5 a'Monsanto Chem...5/—, 13/6 
5 b = —_ ied Ke ahers 10/— 13/103 
5 @A. E. Reed........ £1! 30/- 

223c Sears rs Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 12/6 

12 bTate & Lyle....... £154/ 103*! 
74b\lube Investments. .£1) 52/3 

1246\Turner & Newall...£1 55/14*; 
6 a\Unilever Ltd....... okt 71/9 
4 a\Utd. Dominions Tr..{1 77/- 

Tala United — -10/-| 28/14 | 

5 a British Ponubne. my 88/9 


1/104 71 m 


£15 

1G Gee aX kd hak seawes £1142/6 

.. [Ultramar....... 10/ ¥ 58/6 
MINES, ETc 


20 a'Anglo- American 10/ - 1126, 103) 


64a \Cons. Zinc Corp. .. .£1) 
80 a De Beers Def. Reg. 5, = 
20 a Free State Geduld .5/ | 
10 a London Tin ...... 4/- 
50 b President Brand . .5/ -| 
16%6 Rho. Selection Tst. 5/ /-\ 


ha, 
50 a (as b|Rhokana Corp. ....£1) 
3 


12}a\United Sua Betong. f1| 
60 6 Western Holdings .5/- 
' } 


















4 
143 | 13% 


1.Y. Central . 






$24a 10 bCons. Tea & Lands.£1| 20/6 
48/9 


81/3 
81/3 

1/3 
49/3 
14/3 

243 
48/3 
| 87/6 


_ York _Closing Prices 








RKovoo” 
Co 


6 | 
21, i 19 103*)11 
161 
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—-= 
OH POWNNA COWOOH DANIIMMDH 





~ 
— CONWH COOOOCOCNHN CWUOD ONTrHAOM TONOW 


a 


“ 


ANCUMMMONOIII DAO- 


= 


PAO coPPQO'Coc 
COMMS COCO OWHOUONOOWMOAWUMOWOS 








NVestern Union! 
Vest’house E. 
Noolworth...! 
(6) Final dividend. 

(k) On 30%. 





(c) Year’s dividend. 
() To latest date. 
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eee SOE ee ees The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 











WRUNG BUD srcsssensavacnnis October 12th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.......s0ssess . This week Western Europe: 
S ' A I I S l I { S Production and Consumption Dec. 7th Production and Trade...... Dec. 2\st 
Manpower......s000 vaseushesies . Dec. 14th British Commonwealth ..... . Dec. 7th 
RIRCOINRL SEWIG osc ccscccvesensse Dec. 2lst Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Dec. 14th 
= me Industrial Profits ..........00s< Oct. 12th CNS GND secsteccscecsvcse . This week 





Prices and Wages 















| 










1954 1955 1956 1956 


Dec. 11 | Dec. 18 | Dec, 27 


1957 (°) 








WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : 











99 93 91 

































Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952=1 





153-6 171-4 86-9 | 81-6 


86-1 | 127-7, 157-0] 156-1 
UK WAGES | 


80-7 82-3) 








g 
fi 


| 
IN ccandcmasavaitnaniiaciiie . |1952=1 | 98 | 86 | 86 87 
ON. deh scuc seensususseesnaneses 98-5 99-0 98-7 93-5 92-2 92-4 94.1 
POR ccawbacaes batancensansenae “i 94-5 | 94-9 | 94-2 83-1 83-8 | 84-1 84.4 
SES 20k cn ows euuwweSwaws Saasee® a 93-4 | 95-1 | 95-1 67-9 68-5 68-3 68.1 
ET NE sn cosines eesn sanamte om a 93:5 | 106-9 105-3 | 105-6 | 107-3 100-0 97-5 | 98-9 98.4 
Monthly averages 1956 e 1957 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Aug Sept. Oct. | Nov 
PRICES : : oak coe = er ’ : a) 
Materials used in : June 30, | | : | | 
e facturi 1. fuel). |11949=100} 143-5 152-4 156-2 157-1 155-4 159-3 154-2 | 151-2! 148-8) 146-3 
cant cae wine <emee . a 150-4 | 168-1; 177-3 178-7 177-8 178-6 187-9 | 187-5 187-0 186-9 
Electrical machinery .............- i 160-5 185-7; 190-0 188-1 | 185-8 186-6 183-0 | 180-7 179-4 179-5 
Building and civil engineering...... ss 131-4 137-3 142-4 143-2 | 143-1 143-3 147-8 | 148-0 147-9 147-8 
PAGE DENG inis6000280sina0n see ‘ 130-7 | 137:1 142-3 143-0; 143-2 143-4 147-0 146-9 146-9 146-8 
Products of : 
Yon-f anufacturi *xcl. fuel). 5 125-5 129-6 135-6 136-5 136-5 136-7 140-2 141-0 141-3 141-3 
Food aancang ee vs 139-1 | 143-9 148-1 147°7 150-9| 151-7 153-1 153-4 | 151-0 | 150-7 
We ae ‘catheceabeeauwadechan _ 155:0| 149-7| 154-0 153-2 | 153-5 157-1 142-6, 140-2| 137-8 | 131-8 
OO EIR NE ss 160-8 | 142-0 145-3 156-3 | 152-8 158-3 166-1 157-6 148-5; 140-8 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future a 197-9 329-9 284-2 280-4 268-6 309-8 268-0 | 250-8 248-6 229-0 if 
Softwood, imported ............66. ss 145-0 154-9 155-9 155-6, 155-4) 155-9 156-4 | 156-0 156-0 | 156-0 
Copper, @X-warehoOuse ..ccccccceccecs 9” 213-4 295-7 280-5 259-2 242-9 | 239-5 180-3 167-8 j 160-2 | 161-4 § 
i 
AIL PRICES an. 17, : 
AL hm. SEhGeAchesaicanaeuee 1386— 102-0 102-1 102-7 | 103-1 106-4, 106-1, 107-1 | 107-7 
POO0 ci ckuskadscvscensiuscannw ens = 102-2 100-8 101-8 | 102-5 106-9; 104-8; 104-7; 104-8 7 
i | | a. 
AR OMS ...ccccccecccccsccscenes |1938=100 os a = | a a a | a | a | — ; 
ein) a; 138; as], = da| a8] 55| tse| dak | aes 
MRAM <. 0ccsccorceccsoceccnces | s 255 256 263 263! 264 264 267 268 | 269 | 269 
PO OE NE cktsse sacs eaneedane s ne 216 228 251 253 | 254 259 268 | 271 | 273 286 
Household durable goods.......... ts 284 288 | 308 309 | 309 309 307 | 307 | 309 309 
PRE oi cud sueincknakduueSeieienes ss 257 260 264 266 | 268 268 273 | 273 | 276 276 
PUMROOD as caaseecdnsekeusaeescss 387 389 | 411 418 | 418 418 418 | 428 428 428 | 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 5 
suas amendees iMeseeaasseneGe 1938= 41 39 38 38 | 38 37 36 | 36 36 36 
| | 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | | 
Import prices : | | 
ere 1954= 100 103 | 105 104 | 106 107 105 | 104 | 103 103 
Food, drink and tobacco .......... e 100 101 | 101 99 | 103 104 100 | 100 98 96 
oe Uo ae ee ee ss 100 104 | 106 107 | 107 109 109 | 107 107 107 
Export prices : 
"Al ae Spee ees eeuais daweNawse < 100 102 | 106 107 | 107 107 112 112 111 111 
AN manufactures <....4..00s0c0000 100 102 | 106 107 | 107 106 111 lll lll 1il 
NG ican aribwcike sian binnsnacaws . 100 104 | 112 111 | 111 112 115 | 116 | 117 117 
Engineering products.............. a 100 103 | 107 109 109 109 114 114 | 113 114 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ....... . 100 100 | 99 101 100 98 102 102 | 104 102 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices... si 100 101 | 99 97 | 99 100 94 | 93 93 93 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 








Weekly wage rates : Jan. 31, | 
El GTI ON) co xn 0 .0gncedveceaee 1956=1 bes | 104-7 106-0 | 106-0 106- 111-4 | 111-5 111-8 111-9 
DL ccc phe kad siinetebkabwawenwas - ' | 104-7 106-0 | 106-0 106-2 111-4 | 111-5 111-8 111-9 
PD cb aise cvndins bat anenaeee ; 104-2 105-7 | 105-9 106-2 111-0 | 111-1 111-4 111-8 
Sept., | 
Re MOMS inkticnscnncweanwean 1939=1 236 252 | 272 275 | 275 276 290 | 290 291 291 
| 
Weekly earnings: (*) | | | 
PE SING. os sisnincecedcewedesss : ogul 171 9); 187 | 200 8 — 200 8 a 204 75 whi sé ‘ 
Eick ceantaeiaiedensnsauenanent a 204 5| 22211!) 23711 us 237 11 i 241 65 a a 
a cssccudaeadousdainoansts ; 108 2 | 115 5! 123 2] 3: 123 2) 2. 125 10% = 32. a a 
Oct., | | 
Pe WONG © ond cawedsakicssedwasace 1938 = 100 323 | 351 377 me 377 — 384 5| see “a . 
RD 6 ose oi ec ha dick baw Deis a 296 | 323 | 345 ie 345 ca 3505 ime os 
aaa ree wi aol 355 | 379 a 379 i 387 > 





(‘) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (?) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 
1938 with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) For a rough conversion 
to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561 (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (5) Figures relate to 
April survey. (*) Revised figures for Nov. 26th werc :—all items 86, food 93-4 and fibres 85-1. 
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red, | . 
US Statistics 
: Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 
a 
2ist | PRICES AND WAGES 
ith ; | Stock Average weekly 
14th Wholesale prices ' Consumer prices External prices =e earnings in 
c j 1° prices manufacturing 
week | | : ~ |-—-~—— ~ ——— 
All Farm All j 7 ; | Terms Com- At At 
com- | products | items Food | Clothing Housing | Import | Export of posite current | 1956 
modities trade index prices | prices 
1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 1939=1 $ 
BGOD scthvethiecneesasdwen 50-1 | 36°5 | 59-4 | 47-1 52-5 | 76-1 42 | 48 | 88 -0 23-86 46-69 
Sethe THOR svedeccedenseueuueuss 110-7 | 89-6 | 114-5 110-9 103-7 120-0 119 | 102 117 304-6 16-52 77-69 
PUGS asseseveessadeandocs 114-3 88-4} 116-2 111-7 105-5 121-7 107 545-0 79-99 79-99 
ak, SON, Me saiemixainsae 118-2 | 92-8 | 120-8 | 117-4} 106-5, 125-5 110 361-8} 82-18, 179-02 
ae a gy IE ks Scesccicses 118-4 93:0} 121-0 117-9 106-6 { 125-7 122 ill 110 343-2 82-80 719-54 
NE cs cence 118-0 91:0} 121-1 117-0 107-3 126-3 112 327-9 82-99 79-64 
pS Sagacunsnceus 117-8 | pe | 121-1 116-4 107-7 126-6 kas 306-4 82-56 79-23 
87 | eee 118-0 | 91-9} 121-6; 116-0; 107-9 126-8 501-8 82-32 aaa 
94.1 
84.4 
68.1 PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
a Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ' 
tw oe Cd): Co oe 
Nov. io uct | industrial! ™ -_ ee rae _— - wah = Le _| struction; T. | Total re 
ee a a pro- | | | | Chemicalsjseasonally oe Pd - a 
st Pres || | <r ‘ ar -|as % 
146-3 aed. — Total Metals | ma Total ane bled See force | ment | labour 
ae —_e sj ti products} _ rates = - force ae 
2 Ne $ billion Index 1947-49100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands i % rate 
141-3 9 1959... eee eee e eee eeeeees 91-1 58 | 49 54 47 | 66 | 80 49 8-2 55,230 | 45,750 | 17-2 
150-7 9 1995 ..--. cece eee eeeneees 391-7 139 | 155 140 203 126 109 159 44-6 65,847 63,193 | 4-0 
BAGO ac ceencewas ences cares 414-7 143 159 138 199 129 } 108 | 167 46-1 67,530 | 64,979 | 3-8 
| 
Se EG, WG. cvscevesscsees 144 161 132 210| 130| 104] 173] 46-0] 70,228) 67,221) 4-3 
999-0 : Seer eee 439-0 145 162 136 209 | 131 105 | 174 47-3 68,994 | 66,385 3-8 
156-0 |g » September .......... 144 159 131 205 | 132 107 | 174 47-7 68,225 | 65,674 3-7 
161-4 € eee a 141 154 127 201 | 130 103 | 172 48-5 68,513 66,005 | 3-7 
eer ae 139 | 153 123 | 203 | 128 101 | 170 48-5 4-7 


68,061 | 64,873 | 







































































276 ~“—e" | All business ? | Total retail * Imports for US consumption oa eer Volume of trade 
aan : nh ee aoe ees eee rs oa 
OJ Annual | c. | c. | Stock - | Crude Semi- | | Finished ; 
286 omen | Sales Stocks | Sales | Stocks Total | materials hnanuf’res.| Total | goods Imports | Exports 
JV Sjattabanees . sia Sieabdlingecal aoasite peace ‘ ennai tle on ais ihe eidees ; 
aa 4 | $ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948= 100 
IE scvcsssnsicntoneins 67-6| 10-8} 20-1 3-5 5:5 190 62 41| 260] 139 76 | 53 
MED + <h ween Ne wed eaeare GA 254-4 52:3 81-7 15-3 23-9 945 237 231 1,285 782 134 | 120 
MG ii wet peanbcaseeVacnes 267-2 | 54-8 89-1 | 15-8 23-9 1,043 256 250 | 1,589 911 143 141 
103 91957, May................ 278-9 56-8 90-6 16-6 23-9 1,091 269 | 259 1,799 1,034 148 | 
ae “eeeepepeecere 56-4 | 90-7 16-8 24-1 979 248 233 1767 | 1,004 133 | 
107 i RS dake esueweewses 57-4 91-0 17-0 24-1 1,138 290 248 1,675 995 154 | 
i SE Nernst enn dane 283-6 57-0 | 91-3 17-0 24-3 1,044 281 234 1,665 1,007 143 | 
lll =  Gepeemet 25 cc iss | 56-3 91-3 | 16-9 24-4 1,010 | 279 | 220 | 1,527 883 137 
lil gp ORME te cnccnccaase “i 55-7 | 91-0 16-7° 24-2 se ‘ i } 1,659 970 ‘x 
117 
114 












Consumer credit Banking statistics? | Budget expenditure* Bond yields 


















































| Labour Farm | Instal- Invest- | | Surplus } 3-month ; Taxable | Corporate 
82:3 4 Toe | Ss ‘ Total s Loans Total or Treasury} Govt. | Aaa 
income | income | ‘ment ments | deficit bills heindn ® 4-- teemniie 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; = : 
111°9 adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
11-9 cre ce a ae Re eee aoe ate 
PE .cshceautiuseenianan 72-9 | 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 | 17-2 90; — 3-9 0-023 | aa 3°01 
EE tien emeeueschihaanws 305-9 217-3 11-9 38-65 29-02 18-3 82-6 64-6 | — 4-2 1-753 | 2-80 3°06 
EEE icncaStrcannecabensad 526-9 234-8 6 41-86 ‘31-55 74°8 90-3 66-5; + 1-6 2-658 | 3-06 3°36 
ey SOD i vuicncaeetewas 344 8; 248-0 “7 42-49 | 32-61 72-3 | 93-3 6-3; + 5-4 3-316 3-61 3°91 
gk ccc ace woweneards 346-2 | 248-8 “0 42-59 | 32:97 73:0 | 92-3 6-3| — 3:3 3:165 3°63 | 3-99 
“ere ee 346-8 | 249-7 “7 43-13 | 33-30 73-1 | 92-8 5:9; — 0-8 3-404 3-63 4-10 
» September ...ccseess 346-6 249-5 “7 43-27 | 33-42 72-9 | 93-4 3-7; + 1-6 3-578 3°72 | 4-12 
a COU co kcccceccdes 345-9 248-1 | 4 43-27 | 33-50 74-9 | 93-0 6-5:— 3-4 3-591 | 3: 84 | 4-10 
paala otra a 4 2 | *4 oes aie ni i ies 3-337 3-64 4-08 














(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. From January, 1957, as a result of a change in definition some 200,000 to 300,000 
persons temporarily laid off or waiting to start new jobs formerly classed as employed are subsequently classed as unemployed. (*) 1939 figures 
hot strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of peried. (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended 
June 30th. {*) Figure for second quarter. (*) Estimate for November: $16-6 billion. (*) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years. 










relate to 
































































EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
For the 10 days ended December 31, 1957, there was 













































an “above-line’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £13,527,000 compared with a deficit 
of £39,540,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | 
£65,139,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” of 
£42,356,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of 
£897,534,000 (£927,470,000 in 1956-57). 
April 1 | April 1, {9 days|L0days 
Esti 1956, 1957 ended | ended 
£7000 mate, to to Dec. | Dec. 
1957-58 | Dec. 31,| Dec. 31,] 31, | 31, 
1956 | 1957 1956 | 1957 
as 
Ord. Revenue | | 
Income Tax....... 2176,250] 801,002} 867,073] 32,102 28,265 
NE ee eee ee | 149,0004 53,300! 53,100] 2,300 2,000 | 
Death Duties ..... 170,009] 120,700) 126,200] 1,500 3,100 
oe 60,0007 45,900! 50,10U 800. 1,609 | 
Profits Tax, EPT &| | 
SOND ds 5 wae wereine | 255,000 153,000} 195,200} 3,500 2,700 | 
Other Inland Rev.| } j 
eee ee | 500 210 150 
Total Inland Rev.. 2810, 750 1174, 112 1291, 8251 40,202, 37,665 | 
CUBLOINS ..6:0.00'000 0s 11204 250] 909,256 918,701] 18,954 26,696 
EERCINC . .osciccsces | 912,850] 675,335 704,125} 21,975 19,915 | 
Total Customs and| 
BRE csseseuss (2117,100 11584591 1622, 8261 40,929 46,611 | 
Motor Duties ..... | 93,000] 26.417, 30,151] 964 1,145 
| j Dr Di 
PO (Net Receipts). 20,000 3,250 600} 3,550 300 
Broadcast Licences; 31,000] 19,600 21,200] 3,200 3,200) 
Sundry Loans..... 32,000 30,315 27,631 dace ae 
Miscellaneous ..... , 185,000] 130,459) 122,854] 1,242, 9,798 | 
eer ‘ 5288, 850 1968 724 |3117,084/ 82,987 98,118 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest ..... 640,000} 570,197} 497,310]45,021 8,369 
Payments to N. Ire- | 
land Exchequer. | 69,000} 44,802! 47,653] 2,811 3028 
Other Cons. Fund .| 10,000 5,502 5,636 49 52 
Supply Services . . .|4072,282 ]2907 601 a9e8, 9154 99,694) 100027 
j— — a | 
PE eSssexsuccaee '4791 282 3528, 103 | ‘3535, 513 147576 111455 


“ Below-line 
ture 


Total Surplus or Deficit ---- 


Net Receipts from : 


Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 
Savings Certificates 


Defence Bonds ...... 


Premium Savings Bon is. - 





” Net Expendi- 










25,2761 25,527 





190 





550 
| 


584,655 | 443,956| 65,139 13,527 | 
342,815 | 





453,578 | 34,924, 42,356 | 


927,470 897,534 {100063 55,883 








| 
194,521 178,661 18,605] 15,556 








..+-[ 48,000 | — 14,100} 2800} — 800 
.J— 33,393 | — 26,718]— 1108) —551 
51,500} 55,080 700) = 370 


} 
| 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Treasury Bills 





Ways and Means 
Advances 








= el oe Total 
Date | Floating 
_ : : Public | Bank of | Debt 
| Tender Tap Depts. | England 
| | 
1956, a ae | 
Dec. 31 | 4,959-5 234-6 4-0 | 5,198-1 
1957 | 
Sept. 30 4,888-9 273-0 | | 5,161-9 
Oct. 5 |°3,110-0| 1,715-5] 202-6 |... | 5,028-1 
» 12] 3,110-0| 1,742-9] 220-0 . | 5,072-9 
» 19{ 3120-0} 1,772-9]} 214-0 | | 5,108-9 
» 26} 3,140-0| 1,792-1] 199-4 | | 5,131-5 
| | 
Nov. 2| 3,170-0| 1,774-6] 190-1 2-8 | 5,137-4 
oF 3,210-0 | 1,744-6 | 201-7 | 5156-3 
» 16| 3,260-0| 2,188-8] 231-9 5,630-7 
» 23 | 3,300-0| 2,158-2] 197-0 | 5,655-2 
» 30) 3,340-0 | 2,148-6 | 182-5 4-8 | 5,675-9 
Dec. 7| 3,380-0| 2,140-3] 189-2 6-0 | 5,715-5 
» 14] 3,410-0 | 2,181-2] 193-6 a 5, 784-8 
ree 3440-0 | 2,228-1] 192-4 5,860-4 
ses + 
~~ 5,684-7 218-4 5,903-1 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 








a le year end money squeeze was not (£ million) 
felt until Monday, December 3oth, 
when institutions other than the banks oe : 
pote at ssue Department*: 
heavily recalled their loans to the market, lla ogee ssc 1,968-9 | 2,128-0 | 2,092-1 
forcing two or three houses to borrow Notes a benny emt. | i mg. aces 
sovt. debt and securities* ,| 2,021-2 | 2,146-2 | 2,146- 
from the Bank at the penal rate. On ean ae 0-8 0-7 
Tuesday the rate on over-night loans Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 .. 
Ce her than gold coin. 3: 3-0 
ranged up to 6} per cent, but the follow- ee ee ee oe ncn 
ing day the rate fell below 5 per cent. pine Department : 
. . e posits : 
At the Treasury bill tender on Friday | ‘Public ‘accounts.......... | 10} 98] 14-6 
last week the discount market raised its —— Bare: brewer Oana aes a | =? =? =o 
; ° EOS 6504-05 45 cece ROR 2° , 
common bid for g1-day bills by 4d., ON ee oe ee | 305-7 | 291-2 | 286-2 
£98 8s. 2d. No 63-day bills were offered | Securities: | 
oes POVOTRIMORE 2.0.0 cccccccee 03:2 P : 
ll i f he ws ll ° »d ( t | 2 2 241-4 194-9 
—f£50 million of them were allotted at Discounts and advances... | 45-3 | 21-0 | 26-7 
the previous tender—and this more than Cte nee edecedseestceees | — =. one 
. ye Weenie tena ane | 26 284- 5 
accounted for the increase by £40 million, Banking department reserve. | 58 1 24-8 60-6 
to £260 million, in the allotment of |, ails % % %, 
longer bills SN OE aa ee 19-0 8-5 21-1 
To al a licati ili * Government debt is £11,015,000, capital £14,553,000 
otai applications at £409.2 muiiion Fiduciary issue increased to £2,150 million from £2,100 million 


18, 1957. 
TREASURY BILLS 


compare with applications in the | 0m December 


previous week for £52.8 million of 63-day 
bills and for £351.1 million of 91-day 
bills, the market securing 54 per cent of 
its common-price applications, excluding 
the bills taken up on Friday. Three 
months from then will be Good Friday, 
and applications for that day were allotted 


Amount (f million) Three Months’ Bills 


Date of | —— 
Tender } | Allotted 
| at Max 


Rate* 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment | 


Applied 


Offered for 











in full. The average rate fell Is. 4.03d. 1956 91 Day ae 
to £6 7s. §.91d. per cent. The rate for | Dee 28 270-0 $12:5 | 97 1-81 
gi-day bills has now been declining for 1957 | J; 
over two months. Sept. 27 | 270-0 399-8 132 1-19 
The United States Treasury bill raie | oct. a! 260-0 | 403-7 2 1-31 
rose again, this time from 3.140 to 3.174 ” oi 7s a. 2 oo 
per cent. Throughout the week sterling 25 | 260-0 431-1 | 132 0-74 
has been above parity against the US crrrs 
‘ ay 63 Day | 
dollar. Nov. 1| 220-0 40-0 | 419-3 | 131 10-53 
» .8| 230-0 40-0 | 434-0] 131 8-42 29 
Y ' NE » 15] 210-0 40-0 426-1 131 7-45 25 
LONDON MO Y RATES » 22] 210-0 50-0 | 423-6 129 5-71 | 47 
| oa | ae ” a 230-0 50-0 | 390-2 129 2-27 | 6l | 
/o /0 } 
Bank rate (from 5% Discount rates | Dec. 6! 240-0! 50-0 | 430-7 129 1-45 39 
ROY TNs 6 e005542 7 Bank bills: 60 days. 64 68 s 13; 230-0 50-0 | 414-8 129 1-21 45 
Deposit rates wees Smonths 64-63 | | 20; 220-0 50-0 | 403-9] 128 9-94 52 
DOMNNE:. : sto bs ee: 4months 6$-68 | eee 
oo ount houses... 5 6months €$-6} | 91 Dai | ' 
oney | « 27 260-0 09-2 2 | 
Day-to-Day ...... Bi 5§ | Fine trade bills: : = ee = : 
Short periods ... 3months 74-8 | * On December 27th tenders tor 91 day bills at £98 8s. 2d. 
Treas. bills 2 months ef 4months 7}-8 | secured 5) 54 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
Smonths 63 6months 78-9 offering this week was for £260 mn. at 91 day bills. "Allotment 
tees a iP, | cut by £10 man. 
' 





Market Rates: Spot 


Rates 


December 24 | December 27 


| Official 
| 


January 1 December 28 | December 30 January 1 


December 31 | 











United States $...| 2-803 i2- 
2- 








2-78-2-82 2-803 80%, -2-80 1k; 2-803-2-80} | 2-803-2-80%  2-80f-2-81 2:802-2-81 
Canadian § ..*....| nes 2- 75% -2- 75% 76 }; -2-76 is 2-76 -2-76%;| 2-768-2-76$  2-768-2-76} '2-76%-2-76 
Freach Fr. ..... j1167-18-1184-82) 1172-1172} 1175-1175} | 1174$-1174% | 11743-1175 1175$-1175} 1176 -1176 
Se BS. ccéance }12-15 & -12-33 &t 12-24-12-24}/12-24}-12-25 12-24}-12-243 12-24% 12-25§ 12-25-12-25}|12-254-12- 259 
Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95 139-82} - 139-87} 139: 85- 139-824 139-75 139- &24- 
141-05 139-875, ° 139-924 139-90 139-875 139-80 139-87} 
| Dutch Gud... .....<! 10-56-10-72 §10-58$-10-583 10-58%-10-594 10-563-10-593 10-56-10-56} 10-584-10-58#' 10-59 10-5 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./ 11-67 fs -11-84 fff 11-75-11-75}) 11-75-11-75}) 11-75-11-75} 11-75$-11-75$ 11-754-11-754/11-754 11-75 
Portuguese Esc. --| 79-90 81-10 80-00-80-15 | 80-:00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00 89-15 
| Italian Lire ...... | 1736§-1762% 17484-1748} | 1750$-1751 1751-17515 1753-17535 1754-17543 1754 175% 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37g-14-593 [14-464-14-463, 14-47-14-47} 14-473-14-47§ 14-483-14-49) 14-493 14-493 14-497-14-5 
Danish Kr... .04< | 19-194 -19-48$ [19-343 -19-348'19- 333-19- 341 19-355-19-33% 19-34-19- 34} 19-331-19-334 19-334-19-3 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-00}-20-004 19-993-20-00$ 19-993-20-004 20-00%-20-003 20-004-20-003 20-00} -20 - 00h 
Ore Month Forward Rates 
Fae Btates S ovcinecctsccsden cies -fkc. pm #-He. pm is He. pm | #-e. pm £-3c. pm & tc. pm 
CORENOR ois cicscadathdecevanee fs - wae. pm &- we. pm ts-&e. pm | # -fc. pm Z-ke. pm 3 be pri 
PUNO TES 56k sndceeeddesescseen 3 6 dis | 36 dis . : dis | 4-7 dis 4-7 dis 3-6 dis 
UNE hic x. 06.s5 wk nee needs eeaneel 3-2ke. pm | 3-2hc. pm 3-2kc.pm | 3-2$c. pm 3$-Se. pm 34-3c. pm 
DOMRIE TE 6.65kke 502s Kedoavencae ts a pm | * -4 pm Ts 2; pm | 3 we. pm } 44 pm t- pm 
ING 505 bodct ced gnisaececed fic. pm f-}c. pm i-ic. ois } $-}c. pm fic. pm be. pri par 
Wy Ante TIS 6 6s inte ks cweee esa 2?-2tpf. pm | 2$-2}pf. pm 3 2h pf. pm 3-2hpt. pm 3-2ipf. pm 3 23pf. pm 
ashe ong EO OO 1 pm -1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm] dis | 1 pm-1 di 
POE SENS «iva saeanepness eeea ee 20 pin-par 26 pm-par 20 pm-par 20 pm-pat 20 pm par | 26 pra—par 
| Danish Kr. . 2.2.0 sseesescsccsees 3 16 pm | 3-16 pm 3—16 pm 3-16 pm 30 pm-par 3) pi—pat 
I TE. 5 sci ote snus ween 260 pm-par | 20 pm—par 26 pm-—par 26 pmi-pat 16 pm-par 16 piu—pat 
| 
| Gold Price at Fixing 
| Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/T} | ho | . | 249/45 | 2439/3 


1958 


21-1 
a 
4,553,000 
00 million 


aa 


ths’ Bills 


| Allotted 
| at Max 
Rate* 





tw 
- 


ao 
no 


f 


t £98 8s. 2.5 
in full. The 
_ tAllotmeant 


oo 
' 
-———— — 


' 
January 1 | 


10-59 a 
11-754 -11-5 
80-00. 80-15 
1754 1754 
14-497-14-9f 
19-534 -19-5 
20-004 -20 Wp 


% the. pm 
g-kc. pul 
3-6 dis 

34-3c. pm 

th pm 
kc. pm par 
| 3-23 pf. pm 
| 





1 pm-1 dt 
20 pra—par 
| 36 pmi-pat 
16 pupa 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 


You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 
adian market. 

The Bank with over 710 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
expansion. 


u 


| BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2. 
West End Office: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S:W.1 

Head Office: MONTREAL 
Assets exceed $2,800,000,000 





THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India, Liability of Members is Limited) 


Head Office: 
2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4, 


G. D. BIRLA, Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,009,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs.11,500,000 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 


The 
World’s Largest 
Building Society 


ASSETS £331 ,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £54,000,000 
RESERVES £12,500,000 


Outstanding in its Strength, Security 
and Service 
The Society’s 139 Branches and 650 Agencies 


are at the service of savers and investors who 
seek a sound investment coupled with 


Easy Withdrawal Facilities 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX, Yorkshire 
London Office: 51 Strand W.C.2 City Office: 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 
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BEFORE AFTER —and the difference? 







Maybe £5,000 





How ? 


Faulty water gauges were spotted, and an accident 
costing £5,000 or more has been prevented. 


Spotted by whom? 

By a Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his regular 
inspection of the boiler. Experience gives him 
almost second sight into the accidents that are 
waiting to happen. 


Are his services expensive ? 


Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, though 
the Vulcan man is a specialist, his services cost no 
more than insurance and inspection by general 
oe cay practitioners. 


“Vulcan” —a journal of absorbing 
interest to all users of plant and 
machinery, with reports of accidents 
and safety hints. For a year’s sub- 
scription—free—write now to Dept. 17 





tT 


[ee 


“« Vylcan |. 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. ! ce 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2. d os 


What Vulcan insures, Vulcan 
inspects—thoroughly and regu- 
larly. As a result our clients 
have made us one of the largest 
engineering insurance com- 
panies in Europe. 









VULCAN INSPECTS=—AND PROTECTS... 








PLANNING TO SET UP BUSINESS IN 


anada? 


How is a company incorporated in Canada? What 






about income and other business taxes? Are there 







provincial as well as federal taxes? For answers to 






these and other questions vital to businessmen 






planning to set up operations in Canada, write or 






phone either of our London offices for a recently re- 






vised copy of our ‘Memorandum Relating to Carry- 







ing on Business in Canada’, 


THE ROYAL BANK OF 




















CANADA he 
: S ; dat 

i Haas ee eee Sidi 

Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 ae : Al 3 Gre 
LONDON OFFICES 6 Lothbury, EC2 Monarch 6633 "i Pro 
2Cockspur Street, SW1 Whitehall 7921 DAI ~ | C | BA N lin 
Canada’s Largest Bank— Assets Exceed $3,500,000,000 
Over 900 branches in Canada, the West Indies, Central fae } i. 
J 





and South America 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


73 


OK BAZAARS (1929) 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


SUBSTANTIAL EXTENSIONS TO BRANCHES 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of shareholders of OK Bazaars (1929), 
Limited, was held on December 31st at OK 
Buildings, corner Eloff, Pritchard and Presi- 
dent Streets, Johannesburg, Mr S. Cohen 
(chairman and joint managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is the directors’ report circu- 


lated with the accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1957: 


CAPITAL 


The Share Capital of the Company 
appears in the Balance Sheet at the same 
total as Jast year. 


PROFIT 


The net profit of the parent Company for 
the year under review after providing for all 
expenses and taxation was £1,071,202 as 
compared with £943,800 for the previous 
year. The amount available for allocation 
and appropriation in the accounts of the 
parent Company has been dealt with as set 
out below: 





in conformity with our policy of modernising 
our shop lay-out and sales presentation. The 
trading stocks on hand were increased by 
£1,406,339 in order to provide for the new 
branches and for the increased turnover of 
existing stores. 


The following statistics are given for the 
information of shareholders: 


1953 
£ 
Pretereied Cae os dsc cccicccccscee ‘ 1,040,000 
CNT Ge oi Joicccccicctsacue 651,000 
Reserves and Unappropriated Profits.. 5,976,000 
UP inwatekacedUeatnncdcadesa 7,667,000 

Peel Se OOS i cae baticccadanca e 834,000 
Percentage of profits of above totals.... 10-88 
Preference Dividends paid ........... 57,000 
Profits attributable to Ordinary Share- 

DM discacccecekuesiesaweenne 777,000 
Dividends to Ordinary Shareholders : 

PS Sa wacencdevesdsiadiecucaees 326,000 

Pe Ns ct6cdesctaweseesnceaduns 2s. 6d. 
FRO COUMINUINS ccrececeuawascncscaas 451,000 


The £2,616,000 profits retained in the 
business over the above five years have 





1956 — 
€ 
2,114,257 Balance brought forward from previous year ..........seeeeeeeees 2,144,046 
FES GGe FOG: PORE TOP CNS VO on biciik cs ccccdcccsseccceuceenecsssccia . 1,071,202 
3,058,057 3,215,248 
Bieeict: : POONA GIGI nk sok nk kkk es ccdcdedadedeedecuada 75,400 
Interim dividend of 20 per cent, declared 13th June, 1957, 
GN I i ose cd sarees Sacgdwndern Gacnscexeanweeteae 168,870 
Second Interim dividend of 23 per cent, declared 15th 
November, 1957, payable 24th December, 1957.......... 21,109 
268,488 265,379 
2,789,569 2,949,869 
50000 Deduct : Transier to Capital ROsGrvG ccccccccccccicscccccccccse 7 500, 
pe CE ee TT PT eT Eee eT E Tere err TE TTT eC CTT TTT Ce ‘ 2,449,869 
Which your Directors recommend be dealt with as follows : 
For the payment of a final dividend of 40 per cent on 3lst 
January, 1958 (making a distribution for the year of 62} per 
cent, as compared with 60 per cent for 1956) to holders of 
295,523 Ordinary, ‘‘A’’ Ordinary and ‘‘B’’ Ordinary Shares......... ‘ 337,741 
TL POEG $ ‘Galance tO Be Carried PWS occ ccicsicicieccccedscesccccace ‘ £2,112,128 





The second interim dividend of 2} per 
cent payable on December 24, 1957, was 
declared to avoid the incidence of Undistri- 
buted Profits Tax. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Shareholders are referred to the Consoli- 
dated Accounts of the Company and its Sub- 
Sidiaries which show the position of the 
Group as a whole. The Consolidated Net 
Profit, after deducting all expenses, taxation, 
mterests of outside shareholders and pre- 
liminary expenses of certain subsidiary com- 
Panies, is £1,249,373 which compares with 
£1,153,283 for 1956. Provision for the re- 
Placement, renewals and modernisation of 
shop fittings and equipment has in this year’s 

lance Sheet been increased by an amount 
of £69,131. This provision has been made 





assisted the Company in extending its activi- 
ties. 
DEVELOP MENT 


The new Durban shop was completed in 
July, 1957, and the shopping facilities now 
provided in this important city are unsur- 
passed. Substantial extensions and altera- 
tions have been made to our Pretoria, Welkom 
and Bloemfontein branches. New branches 
at Kitwe (Northern Rhodesia) and Orange 
Grove (Johannesburg) will be completed in 
this financial year and a new branch to be 
completed in July, 1958, is in the course of 
construction at Randfontein to replace our 
present store which is inadequate. Consider- 
able extensions are now in hand to the 
present store in Klerksdorp (Transvaal), 
which town is rapidly expanding as a gold 
and uranium producing centre ; preparations 
are well advanced for the erection of a new 


branch at Florida (Transvaal). It is hoped 
that before the close of the current financial 
year, building operations will have com- 
menced on our new store at Rosebank 
(Johannesburg). We have discontinued the 
business formerly known as Paramount Stores 
(Johannesburg) and we now trade as “ CTC 
Bazaars” in the same premises which have 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
£ £ £ £ 

1,040,000 1,040,000 ‘1,340,000 _—‘1,340,000 
1000 651.000 844,000 844.000 
6,271,000 6,953,000 8,703,000 _—-9,347'000 
7,962,000 8,644,000 10,887,000 ‘11,531,000 
853,000 966,000 1,153,000 1,254,000 
10-71 11-17 10-59 10-88 
57,000 57,000 57,000 75,000 
796,000 909,000 1,096,000 _—‘1,179,000 
390,000 390,000 507,000 528,00 
3s. Od. 3s. Od. 3s. Od. 3s. 14d. 
406,000 519,000 589,000 651,00 


been modernised. Last year we reported the 
arrangements made with Federated Stores 
Limited in regard to the adjacent sites at Port 
Elizabeth, Salisbury and East London. Work 
is in progress at Port Elizabeth and it is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1959 and the 
Salisbury project will commence early in 
1958. Extensions to the East London branch 
have been deferred. Similar arrangements 
have been made with Federated Stores 
Limited in regard to Johannesburg and 
Wynberg (Cape) where sites adjoining our 
branches have been acquired for extension 
purposes. Capital outlays will be required 
for these extensions, as well as for alterations 
to certain other stores on long term leases, 
the major portion of which will be recovered 
from Federated Stores Limited over a period 
of years. At June 30, 1957, the amount of 
such recoverable outlays was £271,581, as 
reflected in the Accounts. 


DIRECTORS 


The retiring Directors are Messrs. James 
Cranko and Stanley Cohen, who being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


GENERAL 


We again take this opportunity of compli- 
menting South African manufacturers on the 
continued improvement of their products 
which constitute the major portion of our 
requirements. 


We extend to all members of the staff our 
thanks and appreciation for their continued 
loyal co-operation and efficient services. This 
year, as in previous years, bonuses were paid 
to the staff. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend as recommended was approved. 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. was fixed. 
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TURNER & NEWALL LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


INCREASINGLY COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


The Annual General Meeting ‘of Turner 
& Newall Limited will be held on January 21, 
1958, at the Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 
Manchester, when it is expected that Sir 
Walker Shepherd, the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, will preside. 

Sir Walker Shepherd’s Statement to the 
Stockholders has been circulated to them with 
the Report and Accounts, and, after dealing 
with the accounts of the Company, it con- 
tains a detailed review of the Company’s 
operations during the year to September 30, 
1957, both at home and abroad. 


‘The following are extracts from the State- 
ment: 


ASBESTOS TEXTILES 


Despite increasingly competitive conditions 
in both home and export markets, coupled 
with reduced demand for textile-based brake 
lining materials, the trade of Turner Brothers 
Asbestos Company Limited in asbestos textile 
products was’ maintained during the year at 
a satisfactory level. A further expansion of 
export turnover was achieved, establishing a 
new record, and overseas demand in this field 
continues generally buoyant. Mainly as a 
result of substantial contracts from the 
National Coal Board for fire-resisting con- 
veyor belting, output from the Company’s 
belting factory at Hindley Green showed a 
considerable increase over any previous year. 
Trading conditions, however, in the belting 
field also became strongly competitive as the 
year progressed, so that the financial: results 
were less favourable than might have been 
anticipated. 


Further steady progress has been made 
with the modernisation and enlargement of 
the Rochdale factory, and also with the 
transfer of various important manufacturing 
processes to the new asbestos textile and 
plastics factory at Hindley Green. The 
benefits are being felt progressively as the 
work proceeds, but the full effect will only 
become apparent when these transitional fac- 
tors cease. One advantage which has already 
accrued from the transfer programme has 
been the partial relaxation of pressure on the 
Leeds factory of J. W. Roberts Limited, 
which continued to make a useful though 
diminishing contribution to asbestos textile 
production, while maintaining its output of 
fibres processed for other purposes. The 
Company’s postion in the field of Sprayed 
“ Limpet ” Asbestos and “ Ferobestos ” tech- 
nical plastics has been further consolidated, 
and steady development is confidently antici- 
pated. 


BRAKE AND CLUTCH LININGS 


Whilst the export sales of Ferodo Limited 
attained a new high level, home market turn- 
over was slightly below the record figure of 
last year, mainly due to the effects of the 
Suez crisis. This had significant repercus- 
sions in the automotive field, and the Com- 
pany was able to avoid redundancies amongst 
its workpeople only because of the cushioning 
effect of its expansion into markets outside 
the motor trade. It is the Company’s policy 
to continue energetically with the develop- 
ment of activities in such markets. Rising 
costs have been a problem during the year, 
but it has been possible to increase factory 
efficiency by major reorganisations of plant 
and improved techniques. Against the general 


trend, selling prices have not been increased. 
The immediate outlook in the home market 
is naturally uncertain as the Company has 
reason to know that, in times of dear money 
and restriction of credit, the motor trade is 
invariably amongst the first to suffer. Backed 
by extensive patent protection both at home 
and abroad, the Company has expanded its 
range of heavy duty friction materials by the 
introduction of sintered metallic products. 
Research facilities are being expanded by the 
construction of a new building wherein under 
one roof will be housed all research activities 
—laboratories, testing facilities, experimental 
production workshops and administration. 
Also during the year the Company has 
arranged for the construction of its own test 
track for vehicles at a location close to its 
factory. 


ASBESTOS CEMENT 


Falling demand, and the resultant intensi- 
fied competition, have been experienced by 
Turners Asbestos Cement Company, Limited, 
in both home and overseas markets ; under 
these circumstances it is satisfactory that this 
Company has reported results which are very 
similar to those for the previous year. 
Political and economic difficulties have had 
an adverse effect in a number of important 
export markets; at home the restriction of 
finance for capital development is progres- 
sively affecting the building and civil 
engineering industries which are important 
customers for the products of the Company. 
New products have been developed and 
marketed to meet the changing demands of 
the building industry, in particular in relation 
to fire resistance and insulation against 
wasteful loss of heat. Current trading con- 
tinues at a satisfactory level, but main- 
tenance of this situation is clearly dependent 
upon some easing of national financial 
difficulties. 


CHEMICAL AND INSULATION 


The factories of The Washington Chemical 
Company, Limited, operated at high capacity 
throughout the year, with a sales turnover 
considerably in excess of that of the previous 
year. Increasing costs of production resulted, 
however, in reduced profit margins, whilst 
export business, although demand was strong, 
remained very competitive. Good progress 
was made with the factory modernisation and 
enlargement schemes, whilst research work on 
the Company’s products and processes pro- 
ceeded favourably. Newalls Insulation Com- 
pany, Limited, also experienced a satisfactory 
year, with turnover approximating to the 
record figures reported last year. 


EXPORT TRADE IN GENERAL 


The development of export turnover by 
our manufacturing companies located in the 
United Kingdom has varied in degree ; this 
is only natural since the type and nature of 
the products which they are able to offer 
overseas buyers cover a very wide range of 
industries. Whilst the total volume of export 
business has not fully equalled the record 
figures of the previous year, which, as I stated 
at the time, were beginning to be influenced 
by the political situation, the difference is not 
very great and is completely understandable 
in the circumstances. 


DIRECTORS 


Since the date of our last Annual General 
Meeting, Mr George Wilson resigned from 
the Board with effect from January 31, 1957. 
He had been troubled by ill health, and his 
retirement from the Board, whilst not un- 
expected, has meant the severing of the last 
link after a lifetime of service to our 
Organisation, We wish him well for the 
future, and record the Board’s appreciation 
of his long and valuable service. During the 
year four new Directors were appointed in 
the persons of Messrs R. M. Bateman, N. A. 
Morling, G. S. Sutcliffe and J. A. E. Clogg. 
All of these gentlemen have been in the 
service of our Organisation for many years, 
in most cases almost entirely in the section 
of our Organisation which is operated 
through the medium of the subsidiary com- 
pany or companies of which they are now 
respectively Chairmen. In my view their 
appointment represents a considerable 
strengthening of our Board. 


DIVIDEND ON ORDINARY STOCK 


This year your Board recommend a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 123 per 
cent, making, with the interim dividend 
already paid, a total distribution equivalent 
to 15 per cent for the year on the Issued 
Capital as it now exists. This compares with 
last year’s total distribution of 274 per cent 
on the old Capital, or 133 per cent on the 
present Issued Capital. Although, since the 
close of the financial year under review, the 
downward tendency in business still con- 
tinues, the Aggregate Net Profit for the year 
to September 30, 1957, before Taxation, was 
slightly higher than that for the previous 
year, due mainly to the substantially improved 
results of the overseas companies, and this 
fact has enabled your Board to recommend 
this small increase in distribution. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In my statement of last year I indicated 
your Board’s anticipation that the Group 
would remain prosperous, but at a. level 
which, so far as we could then see, was likely 
to be rather lower than that which we had 
experienced during the two preceding years, 
This forecast is in process of being fulfilled, 
although its full effect cannot be observed 
or deduced from the figures of the financial 
year which ended on September 30, 1957. 
The second half of that financial year was 
less satisfactory in its results than the first 
half, and so far as can be foreseen at present 
the conditions which obtained during the 
second half of the financial year 1956-57 are 
likely to be maintained, and possibly some- 
what intensified, during the whole of the 
now current financial year. In so far, there- 
fore, as forecasting is possible under condi- 
tions of acute uncertainty in many directions, 
I would repeat that we. expect the year now 
in progress to yield reasonably satisfactory 
results, but on a lower level than has been 
Our experience in recent years. We are, 
however, completely confident that our Com- 
pany, and our industry, has satisfactory 
future prospects, and significant scope for 
development; we do not propose to be 
deterred in any way, in our constant forward 
planning for expansion, by conditions which, 
for the time being, are likely to give us less 
material reward than has been the case during 
the years of postwar boom. 
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THE PLESSEY COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of Components for the Electrical and Mechanical Engineering Trades) 


PROFITS HELD DESPITE RISING COSTS 


MANUFACTURING AGREEMENTS WITH AMERICA PLAY 
AN INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT ROLE 


INCREASE IN NOMINAL SHARE CAPITAL 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of The Plessey Company Limited was held 
on December 30th in London, Mr A. G. 
Clark (chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr W. F. Cross, BA) read 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


We now submit accounts for the year to 
June 30, 1957. At £1,548,305 the profit for 
the year compares with £1,544,712 for the 
year to June 30, 1956. For a somewhat diffi- 
cult year, during which adequate profit 
margins became steadily more difficult to 
obtain I consider the result may be regarded 
as satisfactory. Profit margins have been 
lower because we have endeavoured, where 
practicable, to hold prices steady in spite of 
ising costs. Notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties we are convinced that business is to be 
had, provided the necessary effort is 
made to get it, and we organise our- 
selves flexibly enough to cope with the chang- 
ing conditions. 


As you know, a considerable part of our 
work is for Government Departments, par- 
ticularly for the Admiralty and the Ministry 
of Supply, and although there are inevitably 
fluctuations in their requirements from us 
which must cause some dislocation in our 
production facilities, nevertheless we would 
place on record our appreciation of the 
high degree of understanding which we 
always encounter in these departments and 
which we feel sure is unsurpassed in the 
departments of any other Government in the 
world. 


We have always been firm believers in 
co-operation across the Atlantic and it is now 
over a quarter of a century since our first 
Licence with an American Corporation was 
signed. Today we have twenty such Agree- 
ments whereby we enjoy the benefits of 
American techniques or they enjoy ours; 
these Agreements cover a wide range of 
equipment, components, or raw materials. 


Additionally, we have specialised since the 

latter part of the war, in the translation of 
American manufacturing data, specifications 
and drawings into our own language for 
manufacture of American products in this 
country. This process, known as “ Angli- 
cisation,” will be playing an_ increasingly 
important role in our business lives. 
_ Today our turnover covers many products 
im many fields, of which radio and television 
are only two. This diversification necessi- 
tated some time ago the decentralisation of 
our Organisation into a number of Groups 
and Divisions operating in factories in various 
Parts of the country. 


AIRCRAFT AND AUTOMOTIVE 
GROUP 


In the Aircraft field we have continued to 
Make progress as suppliers of high grade 
Mechanical and Electrical Equipments to the 


Government and the Aircraft Industry. No 
aircraft of British origin flies today which 
does not include equipment of our design 
and manufacture, and spares and servicing 
arrangements have been made throughout 
the world in support of the outstanding 
export achievements of our aircraft and 
engine manufacturers. 


The use of hydraulic power in the Agri- 
cultural, Earth Moving and Lifting Gear 
Industries has greatly increased in recent 
years and in this connection we have been 
active in developing hydraulic systems in 
conjunction with the vehicle manufacturers. 
This work has now been consolidated in our 
Industrial Hydraulics Division which is self- 
contained and well equipped from the point 
of view of technical development and manu- 
facturing facilities. 


ELECTRONICS GROUP 


The Electronics Group is concerned not 
only with Radio and Television, but also 
with Telecommunications, where we are 
making a substantial contribution to the 
equipments of all three Fighting Services 
under the auspices of the Admiralty and the 
Ministry of Supply. 

This Group is now extending its en- 
deavours into the field of Industrial Elec- 
tronics where one of the main characteristics 


is the necessity for the most up-to-date 
techniques. 


COMPONENTS GROUP 


The past year has shown a steadv improve- 
ment in all the Divisions of the Components 
Group. Research and Development is being 
continuously carried out in product design, 
as well as in mechanisation and improved 
methods of manufacture in order to widen 
our range of products and reduce costs. 


This year has seen the establishment of a 
new factory in this field at Havant. 


PLESSEY NUCLEONICS LIMITED 


By virtue of our experience in mechanical, 
electrical and ___ electronic engineering 
problems, we were able, early on, to provide 
a basic team of engineers to enter the Atomic 
Energy field and this resulted in 1956 in 
the formation of Plessey Nucleonics Limited, 
a self-contained subsidiary company engaged 
entirely in the nuclear field. It is in business 
on a broad basis designing and manufacturing 
control equipments for use in the new atomic 
power stations and their first major installa- 
tion, the Calder Hall Fuel Element Monitor- 
ing System, has been in successful service for 
more than a year. 


PLESSEY DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


It has been our policy to introduce to this 
country new products under agreement with 
manufacturers overseas. 


To assist in the development of these 


manufacturing interests we have brought cer- 
tain of them together under one general 
control in their early stages of development 
until they are able to operate as separate 
Divisions. 

Shareholders will have seen in the Press 
during the year that we have concluded an 
agreement with The Philco Corporation of 
Philadelphia for the manufacture in this 
country of transistors and semiconduc- 
tors, and to this end we have formed 


a new Company known as Semiconductors 
Limited. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


Plessey International Limited is steadily 
increasing its direct exports and during the 
Financial Year in question has reached an 
all time record. 


NEW PREMISES 


In addition to the factory for transistors 
which we are erecting at Swindon, the Swin- 
don Corporation are erecting for us on their 
new Trading Estate a factory of over 350,000 
sq ft anc we place on record our appreciation 
of the close co-operation and understanding 
that exists with the Corporation, 


We are ever mindful of the Government’s 
call for assistance in fighting inflation and we 
propose in the future to pursue even more 
energetically our long established policy of 
creating yardsticks for our people at every 
level, from shop floor to Board room—gearing 
rewards to results—and thus ensuring the 
continuance of the real effort which we find 
so richly forthcoming from all spheres and 
levels of our own organisation. 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
remind our shareholders that if they know 
of any keen young men who wish to progress 
in various spheres in our line of business, we 
will be only too happy to see them to find 
out whether there is any opening which is 
suitable for their talents. Our Company 
Secretary is ready to deal with any such 
applications as may be forthcoming. 


We are calling an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to follow the Annual General Meet- 
ing at which we will ask you to authorise an 
increase in Our nominal share capital by 
£1 million represented by 2 million additional 
Ordinary shares of 10s. each. At the present 
time the only unissued capital is £215,000 
in Second Preference shares. We consider it 
desirable to ask for your approval to their 
creation so that they may be available for 
issue as and when the interests of the Com- 
pany require. 


The report and accounts were adopted, the 
retiring Directors, Mr B. G. W. Attwood and 
Mr M. W. Clark were re-elected, and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Company, was fixed. 


At the subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting, the increase in the nominal share 
capital of the Company, as mentioned, was 
approved. 
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ARTHUR GUINNESS SON 
AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


& 
' STATEMENT BY THE EARL OF 
IVEAGH, KG, CB, CMG 


The Annual General Meeting of Arthur 
Guinness Son and Company Limited will be 
held on January 15, 1958, at Park Royal 
Brewery, London, N.W.10. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, the Ear! of Iveagh, 
KG, CB, CMG, which has been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts : 


The year again ended with increased 
profits and sales, exports being particularly 
good, and in the brewing group new records 
were established. Total group profits before 
taxation were £7,461,000 against £7,097,000 
for the previous year. After holding our 
prices unchanged against rising costs for six 
years, our diminishing profit margin com- 
pelled us to raise our wholesale prices in the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland. 


Since the end of the year under review the 
Government’s financial measures in the 
United Kingdom have begun to show their 
infiuence. We shall give the utmost assist- 
ance, as stability in prices and costs is the 
basis of prosperity and the standard of living. 
An easy trading year was not anticipated and 
the battle against inflation must have unpleas- 
ant effects. 


The increase in net profit at £3,493,978 
against £3,029,754 was largely due to the 
transfer of control of our Dublin Company to 
Ireland, the tax provision in 1956/57 being 
about £250,000 lighter than normally. 


In these circumstances the Board decided 
that an increase in total dividend could not 
be recommended. This policy permits in- 
creases in contingency reserves and reinforces 
the position against future possibilities. The 
five-year summary at the end of the Accounts 
this year showed a progressively strengthen- 
ing position; the retained profits had been 
largely used to develop the business. 


TRANSFER OF CONTROL OF DUBIN 
COMPANY TO IRELAND 


The transfer of control became effective on 
October 1, 1957, and involved the division of 
the Pension Fund into two separate funds. 
This completed the reorganisation which had 
been in hand for some years. 


‘ 


RECORD OVERSEAS 
SALES 


The Export Company had a record year 
and the results had since continued to be 
most satisfactory. Ale brewing had been dis- 
continued in USA and interests were con- 
fined to the export trade. Though on a small 
scale, ale brewing in Ireland had been pro- 
mising. The new “Phoenix” ale had been 
successfully established in most of the 
country. 


CANNED GUINNESS 


Through adding a seventh mash tun at 
Park Royal Brewery, there had been increased 
efficiency and closer quality control. The 
introduction of Canned Guinness had been 
popular, particularly in the holiday season, 
but higher costs militated against its being 
taken up in a large way. 


RESEARCH 


There had been considerable research into 
the methods of brewing, quality and cost 
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being the two great objectives. In Ireland 
work on improving the quality of malting 
barley had continued. 


CONFECTIONERY 
GROUP 


The William Nuttall group showed a small 
decreased profit though sales increased. In 
this more competitive market, success 





THE LANCASHIRE 
COTTON CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED 
RESULTS 


MR R. M. LEE ON POLICY 
OF EXPANSION 


The Twenty-ninth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
Limited will be held in Manchester on 
January 23, 1958. 


The following is an extract from a State- 
ment circulated by Mr R. M. Lee, the Chair- 
man, with the Accounts for the year ended 
October 31, 1957: 


ACCOUNTS 


It is always a pleasant duty for a Chairman 
to be able to report to stockholders an in- 
crease in profits, and I am very gratified that 
I am able to do so this year. As you will 
observe from the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account, the Group Trading Profit 
amounts to £4,021,239, compared with 
£2,929,715 last year. 

We have allocated to General Reserve 
£500,000, which brings the total of this 
Reserve to £7 million. We have also allocated 
£750,000 to Replacement of Fixed Assets 
Reserve, and this Reserve now totals 
£4,650,000. 


The Board has decided to recommend a 
final dividend of 124 per cent less tax, on the 
Ordinary Stock, which is the same as last year, 
and which, with the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent less tax, paid in August, gives a total of 
i74 per cent less tax, for the year. The 
interim dividend absorbed £232,675 and 
the dividend now recommended absorbs 
£581,686. After deducting the net Preference 
dividend of £345, the amount carried forward 
is £1,032,173 of which £76,444 ‘is retained 
in the accounts of our subsidiaries. 


We have continued our policy of expanding 
our activities, and to this end during the year 
we have acquired all the capital of Tulliallan 
Fabrics Limited, R. P. Lawson & Sons 
Limited (and its subsidiary, A. Brooks & 
Company Limited); and Willow Bank Mills 
(Holdings) Limited. 


Since the end of our financial year we have 
made two other purchases, namely the Dowry 
Spinning Company (Holdings) Limited and 
Richard Barnes’ Sons Limited. 


YARN AND CLOTH IMPORTS 


Last year I referred to the importation of 
yarn and cloth, free of duty, from India, 
Hongkong and Pakistan, and to the mission 
which was visiting these countries, at the 
suggestion of Sir Anthony Eden. I regret 
to state that the mission was unable to secure 
a satisfactory agreement and subsequent 
efforts have not yet produced a solution. 
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depended on good selling and quality. The 
20 per cent minority stockholding of this 
group had been acquired. 


It is proposed to recommend the payment 


of final dividends on January 16, 1958, of | 


3 per cent on the Preference Stock and 15 
per cent on the Ordinary Stock, both less 
Income Tax. 


Staff and Employees are receiving a bonus 
of one month’s pay. 


—_, 


Meanwhile these imports have continued and 
inoreased. The increase is, of course, solely 
based upon cheaper prices resulting from 
artificially low raw cotton prices, low wages 
rates, and an abundant supply of labour. Lat- 
terly imports of grey cloth from China have 
commenced and have attained alarming pro- 
portions, 

These imports from behind the iron curtain 
are obviously made at “political” prices, 
unrelated to actual costs of production. Too 
often these facts are ignored and the indus- 
try is exhorted by those not in it to 
increase efficiency of production. In an indus- 
try such as ours, composed of hundreds of 
factories, it must of course include some 
where machinery and equipment are not of 
the most modern, but it also includes many 
mills which are at least as modern as any in 
the world. The United Kingdom cotton tex- 
tile industry was the first industry in the 
world to apply mass production techniques, 
and it has continued in the forefront of pro- 
gress through the efforts of the many private 


research departments which are maintained, } 


and of the British Cotton Industry Research 
Association, to which the industry makes 
large contributions. 


_ The solution regarding these cheap imports 
is therefore mainly a political one. 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 
AREA 


We have always had a substantial market |/ 


for yarn exports to the Continent of Europe, 
and we can reasonably expect that the Free 
Trade Area will enhance our opportunities 
for yarn exports. 


The situation regarding our customers, cloth | 


manufacturers and knitters, is, however, more 
complex. In some cases no doubt the Free 
Trade Area will offer additional opportunities 
for exports, but undoubtedly it will expose 
many of our customers to severe competition 
in the home trade. 


It should be a matter of the first import- 
ance for our Government to ensure that such 
Continental competition is based on fair 
practices and does not contain any element of 
subsidy ; for example, we must insist that our 


competitors do not have access to raw cotton § 


from their Colonial sources at prices lower 
than we can obtain. It will also be of the 
utmost importance that the “ definitions of 
origin” are such as to prevent the European 
market being flooded with textiles produced 
from Asiatic yarn or grey cloth. 


YARN SPINNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


In previous years I have referred to the 
Yarn Spinners’ Association and to the solid 
advantages which this Association has con- 
ferred upon the whole industry. 


In May, 1957, the Yarn Spinners’ Agree- 
ment was referred to the Restrictive Practices 
Court by the Registrar, and for some time 
intensive work has been going on in prepat- 
ing the Association’s case for submission 10 
the Court. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS 
MINING ASSOCIATION 


ft NEED FOR EXTENDING THE SCOPE 
5 OF OTC LEGISLATION 




































































The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 

1S British Overseas Mining Association was 

held on December 30, 1957, at 49 Moorgate, 
London, E.C. 


= Mr A. M. Baer, the President, who was in 
the chair, in the course of his speech said : 


id The provisions of the Overseas Trade Cor- 
ly poration legislation go some way towards 
m. satisfying the claims which the Association 
es J has consistently advanced on behalf of the 


4i- J overseas mining industry, particularly where 
ve § United Kingdom operating companies are 
.o- @ concerned, and to that extent they may be 


regarded as the culmination of the unremit- 
ting efforts of our Taxation Committee, to 


oa which the industry is undoubtedly indebted. 
‘00 The present organisation of the overseas 
4s- [| mining industry is, however, a very complex 


to |} structure comprising many types of company. 

us- Some of these, such as the mining finance 
of — houses and holding and co-ordinating com- 
me § panies of various descriptions, which are re- 
of § sponsible for the organisation and financing 
any | of the greater part of modern mineral ex- 
in & ploration and development, do not at present 
qualify for OTC benefits. 


ex- 
the The Association understands the desire of 
1¢8, B the tax authorities to move cautiously with 
"0- @ this new departure in United Kingdom tax 
yate @ legislation, but hopes that, with experience of 
ied, #§ its application, the Government will find it 
ich possible to extend its scope to include these 
kes fF sections of the overseas mining industry. 
The claims of two such sections have been 
octs | put forward in a letter which the Association 
has recently addressed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. This letter suggests, firstly, 
that, when a company not itself carrying on 
a trade has non-resident subsidiaries which 
are not carrying on a trade in the United 
, Kingdom, dividends from those subsidiaries 
rket 1] should be treated as OTC trading income, 
“© 1) and, secondly, that when an Overseas Trade 
cee Corporation holds, as a trading interest and 
UeS 1) not merely as a portfolio investment, not less 
than 25 per cent of the ordinary shares in 
‘loth |} another company which carries on a trade 
nore |) outside the United Kingdom not excluded 
Free }} under Section 24(3) of the Finance Act, 1957, 
ities |} dividends from that other company should 
pose qualify as OTC trading income. 
— As regards the present legislation, the Asso- 
ciation recognises the need for careful scru- 
port- |) tiny of claims for OTC status and the appli- 
such |} cation of certain tests for determining the 
fait |} validity of such claims. If, however, these 
nt of | tests are applied too rigidly, the position of 
t ouf j some mining companies of the very type for 
otton W which, in the Association’s view, the OTC 
lowet |/ pfovisions were designed may be prejudiced 
€ the | and the Association has drawn the attention 


ns Of | of the Inland Revenue to this possibility. 
ypean 


juced PLAN FOR EXTENDING SCHOLARSHIP 


FACILITIES 


At our General Meeting in December last, 
my predecessor as President referred to the 
need for taking steps to ensure that the influx 
into the Schools of Mines and Universities 
of young men offering themselves for train- 
ing in such subjects as mining engineering, 
&0logy and extractive metallurgy, is main- 
tamed at a level sufficient for the anticipated 
needs of the overseas mining industry, 
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A Working Party, which was setup to make 
4 comprehensive study of this problem, 
fecommended, amongst other measures, that 
€ scholarship facilities at present offered by 
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the industry should be expanded. This 
recommendation has been accepted and the 
Association has decided to establish a Central 
Scholarship Fund. 


A number of the larger companies and 
groups of companies have already promised 
generous financial support and a general 
appeal will shortly be issued to members of 
the Association inviting them to contribute. 


It is important that new entrants into the 
industry shall be of the best available quality 
and I believe that, in order to attract young 
men of the right type and to encourage them 
to qualify for a university degree, provision 
should be made in the new scholarship 
scheme for giving adequate assistance to 
students who would be debarred undes 
“means tests” from accepting scholarships 
offered by the State and other sources. 


A Committee has been appointed to con- 
sider details of the new scheme and it is 
hoped that an announcement will be made on 
the subject early in the New Year. 


> 


METAL STATISTICS 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics continues to render a_ valuable 
service to the mining and metal industries. 
The statistical information given in_ its 
monthly Bulletin was substantially expanded 
in 1956 and this expansion has been consoli- 
dated during the past year. The Bureau’s 
expenditure is closely controlled and there has 
been a small but welcome increase during 
1957 in its revenue both from advertising and 
from new subscriptions. 


The report for the year ended September 
30, 1957, was unanimously adopted. 

Mr Clifford Waite was elected president 
and Mr A. V. Conrad vice-president for the 
ensuing year, and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the retiring president. 


ALBION DROP FORGINGS 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Albion Drop Forgings Company Limited was 
held on December 19th at the registered 
offices, Coventry, Mr J. L. Brockhouse, MA 
(the chairman), presiding 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Although the trading profit 


‘this year is rather lower than that of last year, 


the overall result is not unsatisfactory. During 
the first half of the year profits were seriously 
affected by the special surcharge on oil and 
the curtailment of requirements by the 
principal Motor Companies. I am pleased to 
state, however, that at the present time pro- 
duction is running at a peak figure and the 
order book is satisfactory. 


During the year your Company has entered 
into an association with Kobenhavns Saenk- 
sedie of Denmark. The agreement governing 
the association provides for an exchange of 
technical advice and the development of the 
drop forging market in Scandinavia. Your 
Company has already received some worth- 
while orders from this area, and looks forward 
to a profitable and interesting development 
as a result of this association. 


It is a significant fact for those considering 
the potentialities of the European Free 
Market, that we find we are competitive with 
our European neighbours in the production 
and supply of semi-finished products such 
as drop forgings. Your Subsidiary Company, 
Bretts Patent Lifter Company Limited, has 
enjoyed a good year. 


Subject to the general conditions of trade 
in the Country I am satisfied that we can 
expect good trading returns during this 
current year. 

The report was adopted. 
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J. BROCKHOUSE & CO. 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of J. 
Brockhouse & Company Limited was held 
on December 18th at West Bromwich, Mr 
J. L.  Brockhouse, MA (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 

In his circulated statement the chairman 
again reported an increase in net profits. 


The Overseas Subsidiary Companies had 
made a_ substantial contribution but the 
trading profit of the Home Companies showed 
a small reduction. 


Having outlined the exceptional items of 
expense incurred during the year, without 
which the Company would have shown an 
improved trading result at home as well as 
abroad, Mr Brockhouse stated: 


“Looking at the Group as a whole, our 
current order position must be regarded as 
satisfactory, and I can see no reason why our 
general level of activity should not continue 
at the present rate and I am optimistic 
enough to think that it will increase.” 


Commenting upon labour problems within 
industry, he continued: 


“ Undoubtedly there would be a great deal 
more confidence if the threats of labour 
troubles were removed, but I believe that this 
presents a great opportunity to the Employers’ 
Organisations, and particularly those covering 
the engineering field, to meet the Trade 
Unions concerned and thrash out an agree- 
ment to cover at least another twelve 
months.” 


The report was adopted and a total divi- 
dend of 8} per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
for the year was approved. 


LANKA PLANTATIONS 


RECORD CROP 


The seventy-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of The Lanka Plantations Company 
Limited was held on December 30th, in 
London, Mr W. R. T. Picton-Warlow, MBE, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1957: 


The past season has been a satisfactory 
one. The crop from the Company’s estates 
amounted to 2,295,238 lb. That of the sub- 
sidiary company, Deaculla Tea Estate Com- 
pany Limited, amounted to 350,720 lb. The 
crop from The Lanka Plantations Company’s 
estates, was again a record one. The cost of 


production for the Group amounted to 
28.70d. per Ib. 
Export duty has remained constant 


throughout the year at 65 cents, or approxi- 
mately lljd. per lb. This is a very high 
figure as: compared with that of other tea 
producing countries. Fortunately this com- 
pany’s high grown teas have secured reason- 
ably good prices, and the company has been 
able to show a satisfactory profit in spite of 
this very heavy duty. 


The accounts show a net profit of £76,047, 
against £139,268 for the previous season. 
After providing £47,214 for taxation and £25 
retained by the subsidiary company, there 
remains £28,807 to which should be added 
£3,800 in respect of tax provisions no longer 
required and the balance from 1955-56 of 
£10,675, making £43,282 to be appropriated. 
Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 
25 per cent, making 30 per cent for the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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R. A. LISTER & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


In the course of his Statement to the Share- 
holders, the Chairman, Sir Percy Lister, said: 


Once again from the Consolidated Accounts 
you will, I am sure, have noted with satisfac- 
tion that the financial year ending September 
30th last has been another record year for 
your Group of Companies. 


The year in question had not progressed 
far before the Suez crisis and its repercussions 
had to be faced. Your undertakings were, at 
that time, some forty per cent through the 
completion of a very substantial Egyptian 
Government contract, and in justifiable antici- 
pation of increased business in the Middle 
East we had incurred forward commitments 
in that area. I am pleased to advise you that 
.we have since completed the Egyptian con- 
tract and liquidated the commitments afore- 
mentioned. 


The repercussions of this crisis are, of 
course, still with us, and spread from Casa- 
blanca to Pakistan to the detriment of the 
whole area and the world in general. It is to 
be hoped that wise and co-operative states- 
manship will bring sanity and: with it 
prosperity to the peoples of these rich and 
potentially very prosperous lands. 


Your directors have donated the diesel 
engines for the power station of the American 
University of Beyrouth. In this most modern 
and up-to-date University young Arab 
engineers, who will have an influence in. the 
shaping of the Arab world in the years ahead, 
will be able to get valuable experience there- 
from. 

The financial policy of the past has found 
your. undertakings, at a time when liquid 
money is required and yet for reasons well 
understood difficult and expensive to obtain, 
in a satisfactory liquid position. However, 
in this regard it must be anticipated that the 
credit requirements both in the home and 
overseas markets, will make the demand for 
money still greater. Any broadening of the 
scope of the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department could alleviate these problems 
materially. 

Your Directors, in addition to maintaining 
the Dividend on the same basis as_ has 
pertained since the increase of capital in 1954, 
have thought it wise to increase the Dividend 
Equalisation Account by £50,000, bringing 
this Reserve to £200,000. We have also 
transferred £150,000 to General Reserve, 
bringing this Reserve up to £850,000, and 
there is left £556,519 to be carried forward 
on the Profit and Loss Account. 

Consistent with the progressive develop- 
ment of your Group’s undertakings, two new 
companies have been created during the year 
under review namely, the Lister Blackstone 
Rail Traction Company which will concen- 
trate on this growing section of your activities 
and should still further develop the outlet for 
your Diesel Engines for an application for 
which they are eminently suitable. 

The second is the opening of your German 
Company, Lister Blackstone GmbH. We 
hope that this new Company will prove of 
value to our old and potential clients in Ger- 
many, a market in which the purchasing 
power is steadily growing. 


Your Company has given noteworthy leads 
in recent years in its efforts to minimise the 
inflationary tendency in regard to prices, and 
we believe that today as never before was 
it so necessary to stabilise existing prices so 
that shareholders and employees at all levels 
may enjoy the full benefits of their capital 
investment and their greater productivity. 
These they will never enjoy if the vicious 
spiral and inflation is allowed to continue. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


The wisdom of the policy which promotes 
the purchasing power of what is in the pay 
packet or the dividend envelope is worth far 
more than the fictitious and fallacious policy 
of advocating more and more in the pay 
packet or dividend envelope, knowing that its 
purchasing power gets less and less to a point 
where our: currency and competitive ability 
are imperilled. 

During the year under review your Direc- 
tors have decided upon a revision to the 
pension schemes put into operation in times 
when the purchasing value of our money was 
substantially greater than it is today. The 
revised basis approved by your Board will 
permit of pension provision to present and 
future pensioners more in keeping with 
current conditions and with what you would 
wish, 


KENDALL AND GENT 
LIMITED 


(Machine Too! Makers) 


ELECTRONICS IN FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The ordinary general meeting of Kendall 
and Gent Limited was held on December 
20th at Victoria Works, Gorton, Manchester. 
Mr F. C. Mosley (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided, and in his speech, said: 
The net profit is £82,601, and we are again 
making full provision for taxation by reserv- 
ing £39,000. Your Directors recommend 
placing £5,000 to General Reserve Fund, and 
to increase the carry forward to £58,909. 
Capital Reserves remain at £20,000. 


The interim dividend paid was at the same 
rate as last year, and it is now recommended 
that the final dividend of 10 per cent be 
maintained with a bonus of 5 per cent making 
a total of 20 per cent less tax for the year. 


The past year was most difficult, but in 
spite of the engineering strike, a slightly 
increased output was achieved by improved 
methods. Wage awards made the difficulty 
of obtaining overseas orders more acute, but 
the order book was maintained at a satisfac- 
tory level. 


The strike also affected the Subsidiary 
Company, but production is now back to a 
normal level. 


Our investment in our Sales Organisation, 
the Associated British Machine Tool Makers 
Limited, shown in the Balance Sheet at 
£10,372, is a very low figure indeed. The 
powerful world-wide sales organisation of 
ABMTM allows us to devote a greater pro- 
portion of our energies to perfecting our 
products, keeping ahead in design, and striv- 
ing to give our customers the best possible 
service. 

During the past year we have embarked 
upon an intensive programme of re-designing 
to further improve the technical advantages 
of our products. For example, we have built 
a number of new machines incorporating 
some of the latest electronic devices available 
to the Machine Tool Industry, and the field 
of electronics will undoubtedly be of increas- 
ing importance in our future developments. 


Since the war, there has been a marked 
increase in the size and complication of our 
products. This year we have to produce a 
machine weighing approximately 400 tons. 
These large machines strain our plant 
resources, and if the trend continues, we shall 
be forced to consider the installation of 
heavier and larger equipment, 

The report was adopted, and the total dis- 
tribution of 20 per cent for the year was 
approved. 
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KEPITIGALLA RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
the Kepitigalla Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on December 31st in London, Mr Chas. 
H. Wright, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an excerpt from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended March 31. 
1957: I voice the hope that your company 
will slowly and perceptibly grow in stature 
from the springboard of the estate from 
which it derives its name. 


In August last the penal rates of rubber 
export duty and cesses which had persisted 
in an amount of 48.53 cts (8.7d.) per lb 
from January Ist of this year were reduced 
to more realistic levels in an amount of 29.53 
(5.3 pence). But I would venture to suggest 
that the present rates of duty and cesses 
absorbing just over 54d. per lb are still far 
too onerous for the industry to bear at the 
present price level, 


It is the responsibility of all Governments 
not only to maintain but to improve the 
standard of living of their peoples, a responsi- 
bility which for its fulfilment in the case of 
territories dependent in the main on revenues 
stemming from the soil assuredly calls for 
a progressive increase in the acreage under 
cultivation, matched at the same time by an 
increased productivity of the acreage in hand. 
But neither objectives are attainable if indirect 
and direct taxation are to remain so onerous 
as to discourage the investment of new capital 
for such purpose or make possible the 
ploughing back of capital generated from the 
old. The appropriation of so penal a suin 
as that levied last year by way of export 
duty and cesses in an amount of £37,414 on 
this company’s produce income of £142,692 
is surely sufficient proof of the urgent need 
for revising the whole structure of export 
duties and cesses in Ceylon. But should you 
destroy the substance you destroy the shadow 
at the same time, and I submit unreservedly 
for the deliberations of all those concerned 
with the future of Ceylon that the maximum 
impost which Ceylon rubber producers ca 
afford to pay by way of export duty and 


cesses without inviting nemesis is contained 


in an amount of 10 cts per lb with a rubber 
price up to 2s. 6d. per Ib; it is a matter of 
simple accountancy to verify such a state- 
ment. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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1958 
APPOINTMENTS 





HE VACUUM 
STANDARD 


PHYSICS DIVISION of 
TELECOMMUNICATION 


LABORATORIES invite applications from. suit- 
ably qualified and/or experienced MATHEMA- 
TICIANS, PHYSICISTS, ENGINEERS and 
ASSISTANTS for work involved in long term 


research in the following fields :— 


Generation of millimetre radiation. 
_ Electron optics. _ 
Design of high power centimetric oscillators. 


Applicants are expected to be capable of 
original work in one or more of these fields and 
publication of results is encouraged. 


The 


Company bears the entire cost of its 
schemes for pensions. sickness and accident, 
which include provisions for the benefit of 


employees’ dependants. 


Write to Mr. P. J. Rogers, Personnel Manager. 
STANDARD TELECOMMUNICATION 


LABORATORIES Limited, Progress Way, Great 
Cambridge Road, Enfield, Middlesex, who will 
arrange an informal interview. 


Expenses of travel will be met. 


LONDON ELECTRICITY BOARD 
DEPUTY SECRETARY 


London Board invite 
Secretary. 





Electricity 
Deputy 


wide experience 
authorities, 
the electricity supply industry. 
The appointment 
“CC.” of the 
salary 


will be 
National Joint 
being within the 
the London Area 


made on Grade 


Managerial 


Allowance. 


age, qualifications, experience 
present position and salary should be forwarded to 
Secretary, London Electri.ity Board, 46 New 
Street, London, E.0.2, by January 16, 
(Rel-—V/2419/BN). 

HARTERED ACCOUNTANT aged thirty to 
years preferably with economics degree required 
solicitor’s office. country, New South Wales, accommoda- 
tion arranged, fares financed.—Write J. Farrell, 

lemora, New South Wales, Australia. 


SENIOR PHYSICIST is required to act as 

a DEPARTMENT HEAD in the VACUUM 
PHYSICS DIVISION of STANDARD TELE- 
COMMUNICATION LABORATORIES. 

This vacancy arises with the expansion of work 
in the field of modern physics applied to com- 
munication problems. 

A sound knowledge of classical electron phy:ics, 
for instance, thermionic and sccondary emission 
is desired. 

The position involves the direction of several 
Project Engineers, but research ability is more 
important than administration. 

fhe Publication of research work is encouraged. 

The Company bears the entire cost of its 
schemes for pensions, sickness and accident, which 
include provisions for the benefit of employees’ 
dependants. 

Write to Mr. P. J. Rovers, Personnel Manager, 
STANDARD TELECOMMUNICATION 
LABORATORIES Limited, Progress Way. Great 
Cambridge Road. Enfield. Middlesex, who will 
arrange an informal interview. 

Expenses of travel will be met. 


MPERIAL 
Plastics 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Division, has a VACANCY at the 
in Welwyn Garden City for 
METHODS STUDY SECTION. 
invited from either 
class honours 
commercial 


Arts graduates with at 
degree or candidates who 
training 
economics. The 
commercial methods and 
surveys into departmental 
-Apply. giving full 
Imperial Chemical 


duties comprise 
techniques 
Organisation 
particulars, to the 
Industries Limited, 


A CAREER IN MARKET RESEARCH 


Depart- 


Attractive vacancies in our Market Research 
ment are open to single women under 30 years of 
for active outdoor work. Our interviewers meet 


Britain: good Hotel accommodation is arranged. 

This is not a_ selling job. 

Applicants for these positions should be prepared 
be based upon any of the following: Preston, Man- 
chester. Shefficld, Tees-side. Birmingham, North London. 
Our interviewers must possess a good standard of educa- 
tien Pleasing personality and appearance and ability 
ntve 

The Company provides a minimum gross remuneration 
of £500 per annum and pays expenses when away 
Company business. 

Applicants should) write. giving full details, 
endorsir the letter “* Market Research Interviewer.”’ 
the Personnel Officer, Petfoods Limited, Melton Mowbray, 
Crester hire. 


Hever LIMITED is looking for a young 
woman interested in a progressive career in market 
Starch. for their Planning and Organisation 


is essential. 
an advantage 
Officer, 


\ good degree 
-Apply. in 
Hoover Ltd., 


writing. lo 
Perivale, 


for Kesearch 
extracting 


Department 


and arranging of economic and 


ons, to Box DE/92 c/o 9S Bishopsgate. 
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1958. 
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Solicitor, 


LIMITED, 
Head- 
an ASSISTANT 
Applica- 
and hold a qualification 


including 


Plastics 


Black Fan Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


: people 
of all hinds in connection with Market Research surveys. 
The work can involve considerable travel throughout Great 


man or 


Depart- 
Knowledge of foreign 


Greenford, 


E.C.2. 

















PROGRAMMING AND PROGRESSING 

NEER is required on the Civil Engineering Con- 
struction of a Major Steelworks at Durgapur in India. 
The Contract is for three years, at a salary of £2.000 per 
annum tax free, with bonus, free medical attention, paid 
leave, free passages for families and furnished accommoda- 
tion at 2 reasonable rent. 


ENGI- 


Applicants should have had at least 3 years’ experience 


On major projects either with Consulting Engineers or 
Contractors. 

Apply, giving full personal details and details of 
qualifications and experience, to: 


THE CEMENTATION COMPANY LTD., 
Durgapur Project, 
20 Albert Embankment, 
London, S.E.11. 


GYVALIFIED .ACCOUNTANT with wide experience 


required for professional appointment in Central 
Africa. Administrative ability, energy and _ initiative 
essential. Exceptional prospects for a man with these 
qualities. Sound knowledge of French necessary.—Box 


604, c/o Walter Judd Ltd., 47 Gresham Street, E.C.2. 


OVERSEAS TECHNICAL SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY (BROCKWORTH) 
Ltd., Diesel Engine Division, invite applications 
for the position of Overseas Technical Sales 
Representative. It is essential that the successful 
applicant has extensive experience of overseas 
markets with particular emphasis on South East 
Asia. 


d He must be prepared to travel as required 
in .he course of his duties. He must also have a 


sound knowledge of all aspects of small Diesel 
engines and their installation. Applications, 
Stating age, qualifications, experience and salary 


required, will be treated in the strictest confidence 
and should be addressed to the Personnel 
Manager, Armstrong Siddeley (Brockworth) Ltd., 
Diesel Engine Division, Hucclecote, Glos. 


ARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT with some years’ 
J Practical experience of research procedures in 
industry or in advertising, required by the Planning and 
Organisation Department of Hoover Limited. Knowledge 
of foreign languages an advantage but not essential. This 
is a well paid and progressive position.—Apply. in writing, 
to the Employment Officer, Hoover Limited, Perivale, 
Greenford. Middlesex. 


H J. HEINZ CO. LTD. require an Economics 
e Graduate, 22/30, to work in their Sales Research 
Department. The work embraces the extraction and 
assessment of broad economic data with particular refer- 
ence to the food industry. A liking for analytical work is 


essential. This is an opportunity to obtain an interesting 
position in an expanding industry and suitably qualified 
candidates should send details of experience. etc., to 


Personnel Officer, at Harlesden, 


London, N.W.10. 


“ACCOUNTANT 


required by GOVERNMENT of 

NORTHERN NIGERIA for service with KANO 
NATIVE AUTHORITY. Appointment on contract for 
one tour of 12/24 months in first instance. Salary. 
according to experience, in scale (including Inducement 
Addition) £1,170 rising to £1.824 a year. Gratuity at 
rate of £150 a year. Clothing Allowance £45. Free 


passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards children’s 


passages and grant up to £288 annually for children’s 
maintenance. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates 
must possess recognised professional qualification and 
be familiar with organisation of Public Utilities. particu- 
larly the Financial aspect. Some experience of stores 
accounting an advantage. Local Government Officers’ 
superannuation rights can be preserved under 1952 inter- 
change Rules.—Write to the Crown Agents. 4 Millbank. 
London, S.W.1. State age. name in block letters, full 


qualifications and experience and quote M1B/44039/EN. 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The increased financial support for the University to 
be provided by the State and Commonwealth Govern- 
ments following their general approval of the report of 
the Murray Committee on Australian Universities makes 
it possible for the University at once to invite applica- 
tions for the following appointment at the new salary 
scale stated below: 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

The new salary scale for a lecturer is £A1,420—£90 (7) 
—£2,.050 p.a. Superannuation is provided on the F.S.S.U. 
basis. The initial salary within the scale will be fixed 


in relation to the qualifications and experience of the 
successiul candidate. 

General terms of appointment may be had from the 
Registrar of the University or from the Secretary of the 


Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 


36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. These give par- 
ticulars of general duties, tenure, study leave, promotion, 
and travelling expenses. A potential candidate in Great 
Britain may borrow from the Secretary of the A.U.B.C. 


a coloured film illustrating the University (including the 
Waite Institute) and the city and surroundings of Adelaide. 

Ihe University Calendar may be consulted in the 
Library of any University which is a member of the 
\.U.B.C. Further information about the University or 
about any particular post will gladly be supplied on 
request to the Registrar. 


Applications must include particulars of age, nationality, 





marital status, academic record, teaching qualifications. 
war service (if any), and esent position; a list of 
publications; copies of testimonials; the names and 
addresses of two referees of whom confidential enquiries 
may be made; a recent photograph; and a medical 
certificate of good health. They should be lodged in 
duplicate with the Registrar of the University. Adelaide, 
South Australia, not later than February 15, 1958 
REASURY INSPECTOR required by HONG KONG 
GOVERNMENT on probation for 3 years with 


prospects of 
tion Pay 
rate lor 
£1.925 a 
£164/£195 


permanency. Salary scale including Expatria- 
(and present temporary variable allowance at 
Single men) is equivalent to £1.633 rising to 
year. Additional temporary allowance totalling 
(married, men) and £328/£390 (family men). 
Free passages.” Liberal leave on full salary after tour of 
4 years. Candidates, between 25 and 35, must possess 
a recognised professional accountancy qualification and 
have had at least 3 years’ cost accounting experience. 
Experience on accounts inspection staff and of stores 
accounting an .advantage.—Write to the Crown Agents, 
4 Millbank. London, S.W.1. State age. name in block 


letters. full qualifications and experience and quote 
M1B/44435/EN. 
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HARTERED ACCOUNTANT, age 35-40, wanted to 

/ assist senior fimancial controller of substantial public 
company. rhis is a unique opportunity for a man with 
experience and enthusiasm to join a large industrial 
Group Good salary and excellent prospects leading 
possibly to a top management appointment at the highest 
level. 

Applications invited 
experience in the 
large groups of 
overseas. 

Reply by letter 


from Accountants who 
administration and financial 
companies with interests 


have had 
control of 
at home and 
in first instance, giving full particulars 
of background and positions held Applications will be 
treated in fullest confidence; and all applicants whose 
qualifications and experience appear to meet Jequirements 
will be interviewed.—Box 825. 


RAINING POSTS.—Vacancies exist for men aged 23- 


26 with industrial service or university background 
and good academic record, for interesting training posts 
with the Engineering Components Group of Companies 


whose main factory is situated in Slough. 


Suitable applicants will be trained over a period of 
two years with a view to appointment to permanent 
positions of responsibility and selection will therefore be 
critical. 

Please reply stating age, educational attainments, ser- 
vice and industrial experience. to the Personnel Manager, 
Engineering Components Limited, Liverpool Road, 


Slough, Bucks. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


6 PER CENT FOR 10 YEARS 


Special terms will be 


£10,000 and 


guoted for loans of 
over. 


For further 


CITY TREASURER 


particulars apply: 


«C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 


COVENTRY. 


UBSTANTIAL investor (Public Company) wishes to 


acquire share capital of companies owning high grade 
well let properties subject to existing mortgages.—Apply, 
Box 818. 
~ HE ECONOMIST.” unbound. September 1945 to 


December 1957 inclusive.—Offers to Box 827. 


THE SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 


Executive Courses 


January-April 1958. 


No. 9. ORGANISATION AND METHODS COURSE 
(20th January-7th February) 
No. 10. SENIOR MANAGEMENT PROGRAMME 
(27th January-7th February) 
No. ll. TRAINING OFFICERS COURSB 
(l0th-i4th February) 
No. 12. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING COURSE 
(3rd-14th March) 
No. 13. BUSINESS FORECASTING COURSE 
(3rd-21st March) 
No. 14. EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT COURSE 
(17th-28th March) 
No. 15. SENIOR MANAGEMENT PROGRAMME 
Qist April-2nd May) 
Nominations can now be accepted for the above 
courses. A strictly limited number of vacancies exists in 
each course. Full particulars may be obtained from 


the Hvad of Depattment of Management Studies, Scottish 
College of Commerce, Pitt Street, Glasgow, C.2. (CEN 
tral 6901.) 


B.SC.(ECON.) LON DON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainabk 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce 
or industry, government or municipal posts The College 


established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.« 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law 


free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 


university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and 


intensive 


14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S,. 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 
Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1951-56. 


Prospectus from C. D. PARKER. M.A., LL.D.. Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management. Export, Com- 
mercial. General. Certificate of Education, etc. Also 


many practical (non-examination) courses in 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus 
mentioning examination or subjects 
to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 


business 
and/or advice, 
in which interested, 
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TODAY 


and for 


Throughout the world, Badger-built plants are 
producing high quality products for the 

Chemical, Petrochemical and Petroleum industries. 
Badger’s integrated organisation provides 
complete services for new projects based on 


skill and experience gained over many years, 


er 


E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED 


20 RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: CHANCERY 3366 TELEX No. 2-3512 


Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, U.S.A. 








